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Preface 


References will be found in the following essays to the “CAG 
Occasional Papers.” These were mimeographed preliminary drafts 
of essays circulated confidentially, as prepublication texts, to 
members of the Comparative Administration Group, an organ of 
the American Society for Public Administration. On the basis of 
comments and criticisms sent by members to the authors, and of 
further reflection by the authors themselves, these papers have 
been revised for publication in book form. They include the 
following: 


[/ Approaches to Development: Politics, Administration and Change, 
edited by John D. Montgomery and William J. Siffin (New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1966). 

‘Action under Planning, edited by Bertram Gross (New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1967). 

Comparative Urban Research: The Administration and Politics 
of Cities, edited by Robert T. Daland (Beverly Hills, Cal.: Sage 
Publications, 1969). 

\. Political and Administrative Development, editéd by Ralph Brai- 

/ banti and Associates (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 

1969 )—contains three CAG papers. 
Temporal Dimensions of Development Administration, edited by 
Dwight Waldo (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1970). 
Legislatures in Developmental Perspective, edited by Allan Korn- 
berg and Lloyd D. Musolf (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1970). 
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Development Administration in Asia, edited by Edward W. 
Weidner (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1970). 

Spatial Dimensions of Development Administration, edited by 
James Heaphey. 

/ Organization Theory and Comparative Analysis, edited by Martin 
Landau. 

Development Administration in Latin America, edited by Clar- 
ence Thurber. 

Comparative European Bureaucratic Development, edited by 
Edwin Bock and Brian Chapman. 


Additional information about the College Park conference from 
which the papers in this volume were largely derived is contained 
in the introductory chapter which follows. Here let me briefly 
express appreciation to the Ford Foundation for its financial sup- 
port of the program on development administration of the Com- 
parative Administration Group. Needless to say, without that 
support neither the conference nor the book would have been 
possible. I am grateful to the authors for their most generous 
patience with an editor whose preoccupation with other matters 
has greatly delayed the appearance of this work. Additional ac- 
knowledgments are given by some of the authors in headnotes to 
their chapters. 

I wish also to express my appreciation to Ralph Braibanti, un- 
derstanding and tolerant general editor of the CAG series, and to 
Sue Cowing, who helped with the editorial work on this book. 
I should also mention the helpfulness of Don Bowen, executive 
director of the American Society for Public Administration, who 
not only made the arrangements for our conference to be held at 
College Park, but has consistently backstopped the work of CAG. 

Additional acknowledgments are due two pioneers for their 
formulation and promotion of the concept of development ad- 
ministration: George Gant and Edward. Weidner. Gant was one 
of the men responsible for the original idea of development ad- 
ministration as it took form at the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and he later brought to his position at the Ford Foundation en- 
thusiastic support for the concept as it became relevant to over- 
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seas development programs. Edward Weidner, one of the found- 
ing members of the Comparative Administration Group, through 
a variety of positions at Michigan State University, the East-West 
Center, the University of Kentucky, and now, as Chancellor of 
the Green Bay campus of the University of Wisconsin, has ener- 
getically promoted academic study and research in development 
administration as a bridge between practitioners and scholars 
concerned with public administration and international develop- 
ment. 

As usual in works of this sort, none of the organizations whose 
support made the College Park Conference or this book possible 
is in any way responsible for its contents. Such responsibility rests 
exclusively with the authors of each chapter and with the editor 
himself for his introductory essay and concluding notes. 


Fred W. Riggs 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


October 1969 
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Introduction 


Fred W. Riggs 


How does the study of development administration differ from 
the study of public administration in general, or even from the 
study of comparative administration? No clear answer to this 
question can be given, which perhaps justifies the choice of a 
word like “frontiers” for the title of this book. One can scarcely 
point to a paradigm, to an established and widely accepted 


framework, for the study of development administration, and yet\ 
the term has become increasingly popular during the last decade. \ 


Courses and seminars are now offered on the subject, and we 
can also point to organizations and programs centered on this 
theme. A notable example is the National Institute of Develop- 
ment Administration in Thailand, established by the Thai govern- | 


ment with generous support from the Ford Foundation. The . 


Graduate School of Public Administration at Seoul National 
University, in Korea, is only one of several new institutions in 
Asia and Africa that have oriented their total academic programs 
to the concept of development administration. 

The Comparative Administration Group (CAG), sponsor of 
the series of volumes of which this book is a part, played a 
significant role in the emergence of the concept of development 
administration. When the group was established in 1960, its con- 
cern with the comparative study of public administration was 
seriously qualified by an overriding interest in the administrative 
problems of the “developing” countries. I put the word in quota- 
tion marks because the assumption that countries in the third 
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world, in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, were developing was 
as much a wish as an empirically determined fact. 

Our attention was therefore first directed to the administrative 
problems, to the structure and performance (or nonperformance ) 
of governments in the countries that were then called “underde- 
veloped.” This interest focused on two different but interrelated 
questions: First, what were the reasons for the inadequacies of 
public administration in these countries? Second, what could be 
‘done to overcome them so that governments could make a more 
effective contribution to the processes of economic growth and 
modernization that universally attracted the leaders of these 
countries? 

These general interests became more specific when the Ford 
Foundation took an interest in the work of the CAG in 1962 and 
agreed to support its programs, notably in the field of develop- 
ment administration, for it was on this theme in particular that 
the interests of the foundation and the group converged. The 
foundation, of course, became increasingly interested in the appli- 
cability of American skills and experience overseas as a means of 
; accelerating the pace of development. Among the relevant Amer- 
_ ican experiences one of particular significance seemed to be that 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, which had attracted world- 
‘ wide attention because of its success in carrying out a multipur- 
pose river-valley development scheme. The TVA had made an 
interesting and useful distinction between the administrative 
problems that arose in its internal operations—the typical prob- 
lems of personnel, finance, organization, and methods dealt 
_ with in the classic works on public administration—and those 
administrative problems that arose in its external operations, as 
an agent of change in the Valley.* + i 

For the TVA the problems of external or “development admin- 
istration,” as it termed them, were those that involved relations 
with the public and the physical environment. They were the 
problems inherent in the implementation of a many-sided devel- 


1. I am indebted to George Gant, formerly of the TVA staff and for many 
years a Ford Foundation executive, for this explanation. 
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opment program. Just as one might refer to “agricultural adminis- 
tration” as the conduct of an agricultural program, or to “public 
health administration” as the implementation of public health 
policies, so “development administration” came to be viewed as 
_the administration of development prc - programs. 

~ To apply this concept more generally to the administration of 


government in developing countries seemed a natural step on the 





assumption that all governmental programs in these countries __ 


_had acquired a developmental thrust, by contrast with the pri- 
“mary purposes which they formerly served, notably the mainte- 
nance of peace and order or the preservation of an exploitative 
oligarchy. The CAG consisted largely of scholars who had served 
on technical cooperation missions in many parts of the third 
world, under conditions which showed the accepted administra- 
tive doctrines of American practice to be severely limited in their 
applicability to different cultural situations. It was natural, conse- 
quently, that the members of CAG would be keenly interested in 
the revision of these doctrines on the basis of an improved under- 
standing of the forces affecting administrative behavior in these 
countries. 

Quite understandably, therefore, the CAG welcomed the sup- 
port of the Ford Foundation for a program designed to 


eee and ea our understanding of a aie wae 


———“"= Ss SI 


nar, normally a six-week cies during which a small group 
of scholars presented, discussed, and revised papers that were 
subsequently disseminated among members of the group, further 
revised, and eventually edited for publication. The books in the 
Duke University Press CAG series contain, for the most part, 
papers prepared originally for these seminars. 

In addition to the seminars, however, and in response to the 
rapid expansion of the CAG membership, a number of auxiliary 
activities were launched, including a conference at the University 
of Maryland in April 1966. The underlying purpose of this Col- 
lege Park Conference was to present in synoptic form a digest of 


—_—_ 
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what had been learned from the six summer seminars conducted 
during the previous three years, and also to select new priorities 
or emphases for the coming years. 

This volume has been built around some of the papers pre- 
sented at College Park, augmented by a few essays from other 
sources added to fill some conspicuous gaps in the available 
material. In the short space of a weekend conference, at which 
many papers were presented in concurrent panel sessions, it was 
scarcely possible to achieve the unity of purpose that can be 
accomplished by a small group over a longer period of time. 
Nevertheless, these papers fit together in a rough design which 
should, I believe, carry forward our collective thinking about the 
study of development administration. As contrasted with earlier 
formulations, we are now able to distinguish more sharply pri- 
mary subjects of inquiry which can be recognized under this 
general heading. 

First, development administration refers to the administration 
of development programs, to the methods used by large-scale 
organizations, notably governments, to implement policies and 
plans designed to meet their developmental objectives. This con- 
ception, of course, presupposes some consensus on the meaning of 
the term “development,” a term to which I devote some attention 
in my essay, “The Context of Development Administration,” 
chapter 2 below. 

A second meaning associated with the term “development 
administration,” by implication rather than directly, involves the 
strengthening of administrative capabilities. Clearly, if develop- 
ment programs are are successfully carried out, they will induce 
changes in a polity’s environment which may well, in turn, en- 
hance its administrative capabilities. The improvement of educa- 
tion, for example, should increase the ability of a population to 
support good government and also intensify its demand for better 
public services. Approaching the matter from a different perspec- 
tive, it can be seen that the weaknesses that now plague public 
administration in many countries seriously handicap efforts to 
carry out developmental programs. Consequently, the improve- 
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ment of administrative capabilities is an important means for 
achieving developmental goals in any economic sector. 

To state these two foci of attention—the administration of 
development and the development of administration—is not to 
say that all the papers in this volume deal directly and exclu- 
sively with these topics. Nevertheless, all contribute something to 
our understanding of the subject, even while exploring a number 


of tangential but interrelated themes. Needless to say, these pa- 


pers do not show—nor was it ever intended that they should 


/ 


a 


show—a general consensus on approach, methodology, concept, — 


theory, or doctrine. As is normal in a preparadigmatic field, dis- 
sensus prevails. However, I consider it a virtue, a cause for 
excitement, that diverse approaches should be expressed, for out 
of the ensuing debate some illumination of the key issues may 
well emerge. Let us hope that new and better ideas will eventually 
capture the field, creating a framework within which common 
problems can be recognized and their solutions found someday, 
through research. 

Meanwhile, we have an emerging field that is clearly in disor- 
der but not, I think, in disarray. Among the ideas most sharply 
attacked in the following essays are some of my own pet notions. 
Since I consider it improper for an editor to take advantage of his 
chance to have the last—or first—word, I will not use this intro- 
duction to answer charges made in the text. I am, however, includ- 
ing two essays of my own which respond to several of them. Let 
me add that some of the criticisms are well taken and I have 
modified my own views accordingly. I have also striven to sim- 
plify my terminology, since some of the attacks are directed to 
my eccentricities of style rather than to substantive points. Even 
where I reject criticisms as unfounded—particularly when views 
are incorrectly attributed to me—I feel that I must have failed to 
make my position clear or these misconceptions would not have 
arisen. Yet pressed too far, the quest for clarity leads perforce to 
pedantry. 

Some confusion arises from the very term “development ad- 
ministration” itself. Two different perspectives on this term over- 
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\ lap in the chapters which follow. Some writers are primarily 
| concerned with normative questions, with the desirability of pro- 
posed courses of action, with prescriptions for the maximization 
or optimization of selected values. Others are more interested in 
empirical questions, in the description and analysis of existing 
practices and situations, and in the prediction of what is likely to 
happen under given sets of conditions. 
Yet these two emphases are interdependent. Those who seek to 
prescribe doctrines or policies recognize the need for empirically 
_ based knowledge, especially of cause-effect relationships, and 
those whose main interest is in administrative behavior often 
select problems for study because of their probable policy rele- 
vance. The two approaches fuse in the paper by Ilchman and 
Bhargava (chapter 7), which is both influenced by and a re- 
sponse to current economic thinking. Here we find a plea for 
some kind of optimizing or cost-benefit analysis that will tell us, 
on the basis of empirically based knowledge, how selected policy 
objectives can best be achieved. Among the other papers, how- 
ever, we find some that stress policy choices whereas others seek 
knowledge as an intrinsic good. 
Methodologically also there is a considerable spread between 
those who, like myself, are inclined to favor general models and 
' deductively based propositions and others sé concern is 
_ chiefly with inductively derived descriptions and statistically 
based explanations of administrative behavior. Again, the two 
approaches overlap and, as I see it, they supplement and correct 
each other. Both are needed, and a book that adopted either 
approach exclusively would necessarily be unbalanced or one- 
sided. 


Part One: Agenda for the Study of Development 
Administration 


The materials brought together in this volume fall into five 
major categories. The first part contains several papers which 
relate to the agenda for development administration. They ex- 
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hibit a variety of standpoints, methodologies, and orientations but 
they all suggest a wide range of questions and frameworks of 
analysis which promise, if pursued, to throw futher light on the 
character and significance of development administration. 

The first chapter, by Milton Esman, was originally designed to 
report, in 1966, on the salient ideas and trends of thought con- 
tained in the CAG Occasional Papers that had appeared by that 
time, notably those generated by the summer seminars of 1963, 
1964, and 1965. While the essay does indeed offer a distillation of 
some problems and proposed solutions contained in these papers, 
it goes well beyond that material to raise a variety of salient issues 
and to pose a long list of fundamental questions on which further 
research is needed. 

In the course of his presentation some of Esman’s characteristic | 

positions are made manifest: his faith in the creative role that 
public bureaucracies can play, despite serious obstacles, in the 
__ processes of development, his belief in the need for interdisci- 
plinary cooperation in the study and practice of development 
administration, his sense of the urgent need for collaboration 
among scholars on the basis of agreed analytic frameworks, and 
his commitment to such concepts as professionalism, institution- 
building, planning, and pragmatism. He now stresses that his 
ideas have changed since this paper was written, yet the original 
document is worthy of publication several years later, not only as 
an historical record of where CAG stood at the time of its 1966 
conference, but also as an intrinsically significant statement of an 
important point of view and a basis for future research and 
action. 

In the second chapter the editor of this volume presents his 
arguments on behalf of an “ecological” approach to the study of 
development administration. The premise is that_administrative 
doctrines relevant to the needs of government under one set of . 
‘circumstances may be quite i e irrelevant or even n dysfunctional to 
governments that are differently situated. In order to clarify what 

“some of the crucial contextual differences may be that condition 
the relevance of administrative doctrines, the chapter begins with 
the assertion that increases in the ability of any social system 
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(e.g., a government) to shape or reshape its environments are 
what constitute development. Characteristics of any government 
as a social system—characteristics which affect its ability to act 
and the degree to which it can translate the values and aspirations 
of its members into concrete realities—are presented as criteria 
for the relevance of administrative theories. In this context, the set 
of environmental conditions confronted by any government are 
viewed simultaneously as constraints inhibiting action and as 
resources that make action possible. The same environmental 
conditions also pose problems to be solved. However, they do not 
shape administrative behavior in deterministic fashion. Environ- 
mental constraints do set limits on the relevance of political and 
administrative theory, yet developing polities increase their abil- 
ity to bring about intentional modifications in their environments. 
True or not, these propositions offer a tempting agenda for future 
research. 

The two papers which complete this part of the volume, by 
Saul Katz and Glenn Paige respectively, exhibit two other modes 
of analysis, yet both emphasize the importance of conscious 
choice and intentional action as shapers of history and as major 
forces for development. Methodological differences set them 
apart, however. Katz, in chapter 3, takes the systems approach as 
his starting point and works out a rather elaborate, deductively 
based framework for identifying and interrelating some key vari- 
ables in development action. The chapter is richly suggestive of 
fruitful lines of inquiry that deserve to be followed if the field of 
development administration is ever to mature. 

Paige, in chapter 4, starts from as concretely inductive a case 
study as one could wish for: the partitioning of Korea after 
World War II. On the basis of historical materials describing the 
common framework of Korean government, society, and economy 
prior to the partitioning, he describes the great divergences at 
many levels which have ensued while the two parts of the di- 
vided country followed strikingly different political paths. This 
dichotomy, Paige argues, provides an exceptional laboratory situ- 


.| ation, rare in history, for the testing of basic propositions about 


the relations between political, social, cultural, and economic 
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forces. His conclusions march into tantalizing byways, relating 
learning theory, leadership, social causation, and administrative 
performance to his key proposition, namely, that politics is purpos- 
ive organizational behavior, enabling men to translate their val- 
ues into action. 

What links these essays, then, is not only a substantial agenda 
of questions and lines of inquiry which they present to students 
of development administration, but also the position that inten- 
tional action through government can indeed bring about devel- 
opmental change and, even more, that the degree to which socie- 
ties, through political and administrative action, can change their 
own environments measures the degree to which they have de- 


veloped. 


Part Two: Strategies for Development Policy 
and Administrative Reform 


Much of the interest in development administration stems from 
the natural concern of public officials engaged in technical coop- 
eration programs to discover better ways to help governments 
improve their capacity for program implementation and the exe- 
cution of national plans. They seek, consequently, ideas that will 
facilitate their developmental efforts, and they are sometimes also 
willing to support research designed to treat experimentally or to 
test out various recommended approaches to development. 

Part Two of this book contains several essays that direct atten- 
tion to available development strategies, to criteria for evaluating 
“them, and to research proposals that might increase our stock of 
knowledge concerning these strategies. Joseph LaPalombara and 
Ralph Braibanti prepared two such papers for a conference spon- 
sored by the Brookings Institution. They fit appropriately into 
this context. 


LaPalombara opens chapter 5 with a sweeping attack on gener- , 


alized frameworks and models for the analysis of transitional or 
developing countries which, he feels, obscure rather than clarify 
the basic issues. No doubt many models formulated in recent 


————. 
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\ years for the study of non-Western societies are naive and impre- 


cise, and even the best models can be misused by those who do 
not understand them. The solution LaPalombara proposes is to 
treat each country as essentially a distinctive if not unique type 
of system, in terms of which appropriate development strategies 
can be tailor-made. 

In order to select among the welter of observations that might 
be made for any country, LaPalombara prescribes a checklist of 


_ things to look for, namely the needs, resources, obstacles and 


potentialities of each country as they relate to its development. 


’ The “needs” category draws on a list of crises through which 


| 


developing countries are said to pass, namely those of participa- 
tion, distribution, legitimacy, identity, integration, and penetra- 
tion, a list formulated by the Social Science Research Council's 
Committee on Comparative Politics, of which LaPalombara is a 
member. 

In a manner reminiscent of Luther Gulick’s POSDCORB, a 
mnemonic device designed to help the student recall a set of key 
managerial functions, LaPalombara prescribes a list of key_varia- 
bles required for profile analysis, what might be called NENOP 
—needs, resources, obstacles, potentialities—for short. Each of of 
these terms can, in turn, be analyzed into an associated list of 
elements. Thus, NE (for “Needs”) includes PADLIIP, i.e., the 


) requirements for solving the problems of participation, distribu- 


tion, legitimacy, identity, integration, and penetration. It would 
surely be unfair to speak of NEROP and PADLIIP as models, but 
they do, of course, presuppose certain general characteristics of 
any country in terms of which specific questions can be asked 
about each case. 

On the basis of these paradigms for profile analysis, LaPalom- 
bara offers a number of generalized and specific strategies that 
might be followed to enhance the ability of emerging nations to 
solve the various crises confronting them. Among the general 
strategies considered, LaPalombara emphasizes the need to mo- 
bilize elite support for reforms that may prove politically costly. 


I He also stresses the need to strengthen the educational infrastruc- 


ture for governmental action. ae 
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As to specific strategies, LaPalombara notes that appropriate 
policies vary with the salience of particular crises in a country’s 


development. He then recommends efforts to build on and \; 


strengthen existing hureaucracies rather than to undermine them, 
meanwhile also working to strengthen extrabureaucratic organi- 
zations as a means to achieve pluralistic goals and to improve the 
performance of public bureaucracies. Here he focuses attention 
on private business, trade unions, and political parties as salient 
Bag a icce auecancectios organization and discusses some of 
the conditions affecting g their developmental roles. The essential | 
thrust of LaPalombara’s essay is an a an appeal for more research on 


“the particular needs_ of each country and for a reduction in the | 
See country and tor a reduction | 


time ¢ devoted 1 to theoretical frameworks and_ and heuristic schemes. 

~ Braibanti, in chapter 6, also directs his attention to some stra- 
tegic problems in organizing for administrative development. His 
focus, however, is more specific, for he is concerned particularly , 
with the relation between programs that strengthen public bu- 
reaucracies (which he calls “administrative systems”) and the 
development of extrabureaucratic institutions capable of direct- 
ing and controlling the work of the executive agencies of govern- 
ment. 


While recognizing the need, ideally speaking, for balanced \ 


patterns of political and administrative development, Braibanti \\ 


argues that it may not be feasible, at least for the American 
government, to offer any effective support to extrabureaucratic 
institutions in other countries, and that meanwhile the compel- 
ling need for assistance at administrative levels makes’ it both 
impracticable and impolitic to refuse such aid. Moreover, Brai- 
banti argues, indirect benefits for extrabureaucratic institutions 
may arise even when aid is channeled primarily through bureauc- 
racies. 

Since the arguments advanced by both LaPalombara and Brai- 
banti reflect to some degree on views which I have advanced 
elsewhere, it is worth noting that an analysis of the causes and 
consequences of unbalanced governmental development by no 
means carries with it an automatic or simplistic prescription for 
dealing with the resultant problems. The fact that accidental 


\ 
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death is a ubiquitous risk taken by those who ride in automobiles 
is widely known yet it does not lead to a refusal to drive. Knowl- 
edge of traffic risks may induce us to drive more carefully, but 
not to abandon driving. Similarly, knowledge of the likely conse- 
quences of unbalanced development may not lead us to refuse 
aid through bureaucracies. Rather, it may lead us to seek ways of 
channeling such aid so that indirectly it might also strengthen 
extrabureaucratic groups and pluralistic institutions. Braibanti’s 
argument essentially strengthens this position. 

Ilchman and Bhargava, in chapter 7, discuss alternative strate- 
gies for administrative development from quite a different start- 
ing point. First, they subject several proposed strategies for eco- 

\\ nomic development to severe criticism because of their failure to 

\ consider the political and administrative capabilities that would 
\\be necessary preconditions of success. They conclude that the 
level of political, administrative, and social development, or the 
type of polity, required to carry out these prescriptions for eco- 
nomic growth simply cannot be found in most of the countries for 
which these strategies are advocated. 

The authors argue, therefore, that economists need to link their 
analysis with the thinking of social scientists in allied fields, and 
that a holistic strategy is required. Such a strategy might focus on 
modernization as the key concept, viewing economic growth as 
only one element in a framework which would encompass such 
other objectives as stability, legitimacy, and solidarity. Within 
such an overall approach, Ilchman and Bhargava appear to favor 
a strategy of development based on the need for balance not only 

_ between economic and noneconomic objectives, but also on the 
_ need for balance between political and administrative goals and 
institutions. 

Alternatively, if one were to think of development as an in- 
creasing capacity to shape or reshape one’s environment, as I 
argue in chapter 2, then one might view economic growth as a 
possible, though not a necessary, consequence of development. 
Moreover, inquiry into the causes or sources of developmental 
change might reveal that growth strategies such as those advo- 
cated by the economists that Ilchman and Bhargava analyze run 
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the grave risk of overloading a polity’s capabilities, and hence 
blocking its effective development. 

Such an analysis would focus less attention on the component 
structures of any social system, including the polities and econ- 
omies of modernizing societies, and direct more attention to the 
relationships, the interactions, between these components. To 
speak of the need for balance is simply to point out that any 
system is more than the sum of its parts, for it includes also the 
interrelations or interdependencies between its parts. A perfectly 
designed component can, clearly, fail to achieve the objectives set 
for it if it is not adequately linked with other requisite parts in an 
integrated system. Surely development is characterized not only 
by the emergence of increasingly specialized components, but 
also by the achievement of carefully designed linkages and in- 
put-output flows between these elements. 

In the final chapter of Part Two, Gideon Sjoberg takes up the 
question of developmental strategies from another point of view. 
Arguing in terms of contradictory functions which may simulta- 
neously need to be performed in a developing society, he holds 
that the rational-legal and professional norms which are built into 
bureaucratic forms of organization are intrinsically incapable of 
remolding the established social values and ways of life of tradi- / 
tional peoples. Hence, the more one stresses modern bureaucratic 
structures as a framework for modernization, the more one sepa- 
rates government from the masses, generating problems of aliena- | 
tion, insurgency, and populist traditionalisms. 

The one-party mass movement regimes, notably the Commu- 
nist polities, appear to have recognized this problem, Sjoberg 
argues, or they have stumbled on a solution, for the ideologically 
oriented mass-membership party, with its small primary-group 
cells or “study groups,” serves to reorient the population toward 
new values compatible with industrialization. In effect, Sjoberg 
takes the advocates of development administration to task for an 
ideological bias of their own, whether intended or not, which 
simultaneously buttresses the “establishment,” at home and 
abroad, by supporting policies that channel developmental activi- 
ties almost exclusively through state bureaucracies and promote 
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the professionalization or rationalization of these bureaucracies, 
hoping thereby to improve the effectiveness of their developmen- 
tal programs. In the very act of downgrading the importance of 
ideology, Sjoberg argues, they actually manifest their own ideo- 
logical bias. Thus, Sjoberg’s position, in contrast to those of LaPa- 
lombara and Braibanti, supports the need for a balanced growth 
strategy, one that, in addition to working with bureaucratic institu- 
tions, simultaneously strengthens extrabureaucratic ideologically 
oriented social structures that are capable of mobilizing and 
attracting popular groups, thereby transforming their traditional 
values and ways of life. Although he does not deal explicitly with 
the problem of power relationships between bureaucratic and 
nonbureaucratic forms of organization, clearly if Sjoberg’s pro- 
posals were to be followed, they would in fact generate counter- 
vailing powers outside the state bureaucratic apparatus. 

Sjoberg’s emphasis on contradictory functional requirements 
also draws attention to the necessity for competition and even 
conflict as a concomitant of development. He points out that the 
emphasis on gradualism and reform has the unintended (or per- 
haps intended?) consequence of helping those in power to retain 
their power. Yet, in a very real sense development may require 
the emergence of independent centers of countervailing power 
and methods of institutionalizing conflict between relatively au- 
tonomous and mutually competitive establishments. 

Not only is such rivalry mutually invigorating for the counter- 
posed entities, but the effectiveness of specialized components in 
a highly differentiated social system depends to a considerable 
degree on their relative security and autonomy. Thus, the stress 
on human rights, on academic freedom, on the protection of 
property and the rule of law that we find in modern democratic 
societies suggest that these safeguards may not only be intrinsi- 
cally important for their beneficiaries but serve important func- 
tions for development. Yet an internal balance of power cannot 
be established until those in power are compelled somehow to 
surrender the right to exercise their power arbitrarily. We cannot 
ignore the fact that in many—though not all—of the developing 
countries, those in power are public officials (military and civil) 
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who have seized control over governments by violence and are 
unlikely to surrender without resistance what they have strug- 
gled to gain. 

Perhaps this view could not be sustained by further research, 
but provisionally it does tend to confirm Sjoberg’s essential posi- 
tion that the anti-ideological gradualist orientations of most 
Western development and administrative theorists mask an im- 
plicitly conservative, proestablishment ideology. 


Part Three: Functional Approaches to 
Development Administration 


Part Three deals analytically with the administrative system, / 


ee 


whereas Parts Four and Five focus attention on the bureaucracy 
as a concrete governmental subsystem devoted typically, though 
by no means exclusively, to the ormance of administrative 
Functions. In their treatment of the administrative function, the 
three writers represented in Part Three adopt differing perspec- 
tives. 

In chapter 9, Robert Holt juxtaposes the administrative system 
on the political, whereas Walter Neale, in the next chapter, pits 
economic perspectives against the administrative, and Frank 
Sherwood, in chapter 11, very ingeniously examines the public 
enterprise as an instrument of development administration, offer- 
ing in the process 2 contribution both to economic and political 


These three authors also exhibit differing points of view so far 
for he treats political and administrative aspects of “social sys 
~tems_at the societal level.” By contrast, Neale’s primary, 
not exclusive, concern is at the microlevel, for he writes chiefly 
from the perspective of the individual administrator. Sherwood’s 
focus is on an intermediate level, for the public corporation is 2 
concrete structure of government lying midway between the in- 
dividual administrator and the politico-administrative system 
viewed as a whole. 


| 
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Although the three essays included in Part Three are similar in 
their analytic viewpoint on administration, their substantive in- 
terests and conclusions diverge markedly. Holt’s work, although 
peppered with concrete examples, deals very abstractly with fun- 
damental conceptual problems. He treats any administrative sys- 
tem as an analytic subsystem of political systems. However, Holt 
recognizes that analytic systems are defined as aspects of a con- 
crete system. His fundamental concrete system is the society. 
Social systems, for him, are composed of interacting roles, and 
hence, a social system at the societal level includes all roles 
recognized in a given society. 

Looking at the institutional setting in which the political and 
administrative subsystems of a social system at the societal level 
can be found, Holt recognizes the extreme complexity of any 
analysis based on this conceptualization. It must include, as he 
points out, not only the political and administrative functions 
performed in governmental institutions for a society, but also 


_those performed by nongovernmental institutions, such as the 


market. Retreating from the formidable difficulties posed by anal- 
ysis at this level, Holt proposes that a more practicable approach 
for both comparative politics and comparative administration 
would limit itself to the political and administrative systems 
found in a more narrowly defined concrete institutional setting, 
namely, in governments. He does not, then, ask that we inquire 
into all aspects of the behavior of a concrete system, whether of 
government or a substructure of government, such as bureauc- 
racy, but rather that we take analytic systems (including both 
| politics and administration) as our focus, and that we derive 
them from government rather than from society as their concrete 
base. This should provide, he argues, a more precise and useful 
framework for studying administrative systems than other availa- 
ble alternatives. 

Neale’s approach contrasts with Holt’s because he analyzes 


\\ neither society nor government but the individual administrator _ 


—or bureaucrat, as I would say. The district officer is Neale’s — 
favorite though not his only exemplar; he helps us see how that 


—_ 
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officer performs not only administrative but also economic and 
political roles. Taking two sharply opposed perspectives, Neale 
first shows that the framework for analysis usually adopted by 
economics cannot account for differences in economic perform- 
ance in transitional societies which can be better understood if 
we think of public officeholders as mediators between an exter- 
nally superimposed market system and a traditional subculture in 
which substantive economic processes are handled without bene- 
fit of markets and money. 


By contrast, he notes that there are some important concepts | 


and propositions familiar to economists which would be helpful 
to administrators were they to add them to their usual stock of 


attitudes, skills, and knowledge. Thus, Neale refuses to deal, ata | 
high level of abstraction, with relationships between economic — 


and administrative theory, but he contributes an important lesson 
on administrative economics at the problem-solving level of the 
district officer. In short, Neale argues that economics has some- 
thing useful to say to individual administrators and students of 
“development administration, and.conversely that administration 
_has—or at least should have—important lessons for economists 
concerned with economic development. 
~ In a curious way Sherwood’s essay in chapter 11 cuts across 
both the Holt and Neale chapters. He first argues that the word 
“public” in “public enterprise” deserves to be stressed more than 
the word “enterprise,” and that therefore the subject should be 
studied by public administration at least as much if not more 
than by business administration. To support his argument, Sher- 
wood demonstrates that, although public enterprises are widely 
used and justified in transitional societies as instruments of public 
administration capable of spurring economic growth in the ab- 
sence of effective market mechanisms, in fact they typically cost 
more than they earn and survive only because they are subsidized 
from public revenues. Thus, they are essentially parasitic from 
the viewpoint of economic growth. 


By contrast, however, Sherwood feels that public enterprises | nh 


make important political contributions to the viability of precari-| | 


} 
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| ous regimes and the survival of insecure leaders. Thus, the public 
| corporation in transitional societies, ostensibly established to 
serve a manifest economic function, may in fact survive because 
it serves, far more importantly, latent political functions. In a 
way, then, Sherwood illustrates and tests some of the propositions 
advanced by Holt and Neale. He shows how intricately inter- 
twined are the economic, political, and administrative aspects of 
a particular segment of government that has become increasingly 
popular and important in recent years. Thereby he illuminates 
the boundary problem highlighted by Holt and buttresses Neale’s 
argument that economists need to know more about administra- 
\ tion, while students of development administration should learn 
\ more economics. 

Sherwood’s essay also relates to another problem that is raised 
more sharply in Part Four. In contrasting administrative systems 
as analytic constructs with bureaucracies as concrete structures 
of government, we are emphasizing the need to distinguish 
sharply between function and structure in the study of develop- 
ment administration, as in all systemic analysis. In his effort to 
define the concept of a “public corporation” Sherwood highlights 
the characteristic confusion of much writing on this subject 
where the distinction between structure and function is not 
clearly made. In these discussions we often find that the functions 
typically performed by public corporations are embedded in defi- 
nitions which rest primarily on the concrete structure of the 
enterprise as one established and sustained by government. 
Clearly, Sherwood prefers a definition by structural criteria, leav- 
ing open for hypothesization the characteristic, and widely vary- 
ing, functions performed by public corporations. 

In discussing these functions he makes clear that, although 
their manifest functions are typically expressed in economic 
terms, it is their latent political functions which characteristically 
make the forms of public enterprise so widely popular in transi- 
tional societies. Similarly, in chapter 12 which follows, I try to 
show that although the manifest functions of public bureaucra- 
cies are normally thought of in administrative terms, we need to 
consider also, and systematically, their latent political functions. 
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Part Four: Structural Analysis of Bureaucracy 


Parts Four and Five, then, are explicitly concerned with bu- 
reaucracy considered as a structural or institutional component of 
all contemporary governments. Thus, a sharp distinction is drawn 


__with the “administrative system” as an analytic category which 


includes all relevant aspects of the decision-making processes of 
government, whether accomplished within or outside the state 
bureaucracy. In other words, the administrative system as a con- 
cept includes selective aspects of the behaviors of political par- 
ties, legislatures, courts, and public corporations, as well as the 
behaviors of bureaucracies. 


~~ When we focus our attention, instead, on bureaucracy as a 


structural category, then we are dealing with a concrete system of 
action which not only(performs. administrative but also political, 
economic, and other fufictions. Despite this, many writers tend to 


equate bureaucracy and administration and consequently fail to | 


distinguish between administrative and bureaucratic reform,_or 
between Burcaverats and administrators. No doubt, a large share 
of the administrative work of any government is carried on in its 
st ureaucracy, so that to a considerable degree the interest in 
bureaucracy overlaps the interest in administration, but the two 
concepts must be clearly separated from each other, even though 
common usage so frequently violates the distinction. 

Indeed, it has not been possible to insist that the authors 
represented in this volume consistently adhere to this distinction, 


and the reader is warned that at many points he should ask, when | 


he reads * “administration,” whether the writer really means “bu- 
reaucracy.” The editor of a volume such as this faces a difficulty 
here feces he naturally wants to let each author speak for 
himself, not only to put forward his own ideas, but to do so in his 
own way, using his own style and terminology. To insist on the 
editor’s conceptualizations and terms would be unfair. But the 
editor does have one prerogative: he can at least introduce his 
own ideas into the text by becoming also a contributor. 


—— 
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This explains the use, as opening chapter of Part Five, of my 
essay “Bureaucratic Politics in Comparative Perspective.” In it, 
after some discussion of the definition of bureaucracy, emphasis 
is laid on the political functions performed by bureaucracies, in 
addition to their administrative functions. It is argued that bu- 
reaucracies not only do, but indeed must, exercise political func- 


_ tions, and that the effectiveness of a polity is related to the degree 
_ to which there is a balance of power between the state bureauc- 
_racy on the one side, and that composite of extrabureaucratic. 


organs (parties, legislatures, and electoral systems) on the other 


_which is called, for the sake of convenience, a “constitutive sys- 


— 
~~ 


”? 


tem. 

By contrast, it is also argued that the administrative effective- 
ness of a bureaucracy is not determined solely by structures and 
procedures found exclusively within a bureaucratic organization 
itself. Rather, the political potency of extrabureaucratic institu- 
tions, notably the constitutive system, may be an important deter- 
minant of administrative performance within the bureaucracy. 
Thus, the most effective way to improve administration in some, 


_ though by no means all, polities may_well be to enhance the 


power position of the constitutive system. This is not to say that 
there are not also polities in which the constitutive system exer- 
cises overweening power at the expense of the bureaucracy, as 
manifested by the prevalence of spoils systems in the recruitment 
of public officials. Such may well be the most typical situation in 
what Alfred Diamant calls, in chapter 16, “developmental move- 
ment regimes.” 

This is not the place to argue the substance of the matter, 
something better done in the text than in an introductory essay, 
but it is perhaps appropriate to emphasize here that the main 
consequence of tinkering with a bureaucracy may (under some, 
not all circumstances ) be to change the political system, and the 
salient effect of modifying the constitutive system may well (in 
some situations) be to influence the administrative system. In 
other words, it is not only by reforming the bureaucracy that one_ 
can hope to achieve administrative reform, jor by reforming the 
constitutive system that one can hope to mn tae political reform. 
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We have returned, then, to ideas about balanced development 
mentioned above in the discussion of chapters 7 and 8. 

Ideally, the general propositions presented in chapter 12 could 
be illustrated and tested by essays on diverse kinds of polities. To 
do so in any comprehensive manner, however, would require 
expanding this work well beyond the size of what is already a big 
volume. Moreover, a considerable literature is already available 
describing and analyzing public bureaucracies, including their 
relations with extrabureaucratic institutions. This literature is, of 
course, particularly strong for the Western democratic polities, 
and increasingly in recent years it has been enriched by mono- 
graphs describing bureaucracies in the non-Western and less de- 
veloped countries.” 

Even on the Soviet polity there is a considerable literature.* 
This literature incidentally provides a test case for one of the 
more controversial aspects of the framework set forth in chapter 
12. There are those who argue that in polities dominated by a | 
ruling party—and this includes many of Diamant’s “developmen- | 

"tal movement regimes”’—the relationship between party bureauc- 
racy and state bureaucracy is so close as to be indistinguishable. 
Under these conditions it becomes rather formalistic to stress the 
separate identity of the two structures, and it is best to treat the 
polity as a single, though highly complex, bureaucratic system. 

In terms of the framework proposed in chapter 12, however, 
such a formulation unnecessarily confuses the essential issues. It 
may be true, of course, that many individuals in a Communist 
polity hold concurrent party posts and positions in the state 
apparatus. It may even be true that they often find it difficult to 
distinguish between the two hats they are wearing, and that 
increasingly public and party officials become both “red” and 
“expert.” It is certainly also true in these polities that the party 
bureaucracy performs administrative as well as political func- 


2. My own work, Thailand: The Modernization of a Bureaucratic Polity (Hono- 
lulu, East-West Center Press, 1966) analyzes one such bureaucracy where the 
constitutive system is notably weak in relation to the bureaucracy. 

3. Merle Fainsod’s Smolensk under Soviet Rule (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1958) gives a particularly detailed and revealing analysis of 
relationships between party and bureaucracy in the USSR during the 1930's. 
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tions, just as, no doubt, the state apparatus engages in political as 
well as administrative functions. 

But despite these considerations, is it not important concep- 
tually to maintain the structural distinction? Certainly in practice 
there is a vast difference between those polities where party 
officials are breathing down the neck of every state bureaucrat, 
setting norms and evaluating performance, and those in which 
the holders of public offices have only themselves to be accounta- 
ble to. If the latter can fairly be called “bureaucratic polities” the 
former cannot. 

It seemed desirable to give readers of this volume a closer look 
at party-bureaucracy relationships in several Communist coun- 
tries outside the Soviet Union. Two excellent papers on this 
subject have already been published. Since they are so germane 
to the purposes of this volume I am reprinting them, with permis- 
sion of authors and publishers, as chapters 13 and 14. Doak 
Barnett provides a particularly illuminating look at the highly 
intricate mechanisms by which the Communist party in China 
controls state officials, and Carl Beck’s essay offers a similar anal- 
ysis of the situation in Czechoslovakia. Neither essay is topical in 
the sense that it reports recent events in either country, but both 
are classic in the more relevant sense that they provide excellent 
descriptions of how party-bureaucracy relationships can and have 
been organized in two Communist regimes. 

The chapters by Barnett and Beck illuminate another point of 
importance for this book. A popular view holds that to be con- 
cerned with the strengthening of extrabureaucratic institutions 
implies a desire to remake other polities in the image of the 
American government or, if not, at least in the image of Western 
democracies. It is argued that the governments, or the elites, of 
each country should and must make up their own minds what 
kind of system they want to have, presumably one adapted to 
their own particular cultural and historical heritage. 

Let us note at this point that although there are parallels in 
traditional civilizations to the domination of a polity by military 
officers in bureaucratic regimes, far more typically governments 


were controlled by hereditary ruling families, whether at the 
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imperial or monarchic level, or throughout the polity, as in feudal 
systems. The rise of bureaucratic (militarily run) polities in the 
~ world today is not therefore a manifestation of traditional institu- 
tions, nor a reflection of indigenous culture. The men who seize 
power by coup d'etat are armed with tanks and tommy guns, not 
swords, spears, and arrows—and their heads are full of nationalis- 
tic, ideological, and even constitutional ideas drawn from West- 
ern examples. To assume that what exists today in any society is 
part of its tradition or culture is merely to sanctify the intrusive 
forces of the past and to line up with those who oppose all future 
innovation—another illustration of the latent ideological conserv- 
atism of much contemporary thought on developmental problems 
about which Sjoberg complains in chapter 8. 
_More basic to the current argument, however, is the thought 
that if one asks societies (or governments) to make up their own 
* minds what kind of polity they want, one is thereby assuming 
that they do indeed have the capability to make such decisions. 
But this is precisely the rub. Many contemporary societies are 
~ dominated by oligarchies whose rule takes an institutional form 
which precludes the effective. making and implementation of 
decisions. If a polity cannot make up its “mind” then it is scarcely 
realistic to argue that the rest of the world should stand by while 
it “decides” what to do. Nor can one equate the wishes of an 
unrepresentative regime with the will of an unrepresented sub- 
ject population except by a polite fiction. 
No doubt a paralysis of decision-making can afflict even the 
most advanced Western democracies. Some of Europe’s most 
admired countries have suffered from crises of immobilisme, and 
critics of American government today are often incensed not only 
by its adoption of what they consider to be wrong policies, but by 
the apparent inability of our polity to act as decisively as they 
ink necessary and desirable. Yet surely there is a great range of 
“variation between those governments which are most able to 
make and carry out decisions and those which are least capable in 
this respect. 
It should be clear that two quite different variables are in- 
volved in any discussion of collective decision-making: the exam- 
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ination of a polity’s ability to act must be distinguished from 
questions about who takes part in the action. As I argue in 
chapter 2, the increasing ability of a social system to shape or 
reshape its environment, and hence its ability to make decisions, 

is what we essentially mean when we talk about development. In 
this sense, some totalitarian polities are'no doubt just as truly 
dev veloped as leading democratic states. Development is not a 
matter of deinockaticntaan or, necessarily, the adoption of West- 
ern institutions. 

But what is it that enables a polity to develop in this sense? 
The literature on development is full of references to increasing 
differentiation without much discussion of what, concretely, this 
means. The reason, perhaps, is that the concept of differentiation 
has been treated as a functional category, and its structural impli- 
cations have been largely ignored. To me, howeyer, the central 
meaning of differentiation for a political system involves the 
separation of specialized structures, and hence limitations on the 
exercise of power by a governing elite. Such limitations can surely 
be achieved only if rival principles of rule are institutionalized at 
the highest levels in a polity. The American Federalists built this 
principle into our Constitution, but it is present, in a different 
form, in the party-bureaucracy differentiation described in chap- 
ters 13 and 14 by Barnett and Beck. 

There are, no doubt, many different ways in which the separa- 
tion of powers can be concretely institutionalized. However, in all 
modern polities, I believe, this separation involves the establish- 
ment of a relatively powerful constitutive system exercising coun- 
tervailing power against that of the state bureaucracy. This is as 
true of totalitarian or Communist regimes as it is of the most 
democratic or pluralistic polities. Hence, the argument for 
strengthening extrabureaucratic institutions in polities dominated 
by their bureaucracies (including military officers) is not an 
argument for democratization or Westernization but an argument 
for developmental change, whether or not it is democratic in 
character. The chapters by Barnett and Beck offer, I believe, 
concrete evidence that the tension between party and state ap- 
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paratus is not only existentially present but essentially necessary 
to the development of these polities. 
Turning briefly to the question of democratization, we should \ 


observe that this concept involves variations in the degree to \ 


which power is distributed in a polity, that is, the question of 
who has access to power and a share in making decisions. Al- 
though concrete institutional forms surely affect the way power is 
distributed, there are certainly a variety of patterns to choose 
from if one looks at the Western democracies, and it may well be 
that non-Western societies can invent new ways to assure wide- 
spread participation in governance and more equity in the distri- 
bution of cherished goods and values. However, the key variable 
here is not the establishment of politically effective extrabureau- 


cratic institutions, but the character of these institutions. In other | 
_words, I believe that while a balance of power between constitu- | 


_tive systems and bureaucracies is critical for development, it is 
not critical for democratization. Rather, the balance of power 
within constitutive systems is critical for the enhancement of 

~democratic values. Such a balance may be achieved by open 
competition for power between two or more parties in a politi- 
cally effective constitutive system. I think it more difficult, 
though perhaps not impossible, to achieve such a balance in 
constitutive systems dominated by one party. Moreover, even 
_though interparty competition prevails in a constitutive system, 
“the polity will be neither developed nor democratic if that system 
‘Tacks power, or if the state bureaucracy is powerless. 

‘To some readers, no doubt, the foregoing discussions may 
sound more like an analysis of political development than of 
development administration. Yet surely the two processes are 
inseparably intertwined, although the question of development is 
“more directly related to administrative performance than the 
~ question of democratization. If the view set forth above, and in 
chapter 12, can be sustained by further research, then it may well 
be that the most strategic variable for increasing ¢ administrative 
“effectiveness in many—though not all—of the less developed 
countries would be to strengthen extrabureaucratic institutions 


— 


i 
| 


! 
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(i.e., the constitutive system ) rather than to reorganize or reform 
the bureaucracy itself. In other words, the chief argument for 


strengthening extrabureaucratic institutions is an administrative, 
not a political, argument. 


~ The political argument, I would guess, focuses attention on the 
question of democratization more than on development. At this 
level the critical issue may well be the character rather than the 
power of extrabureaucratic institutions. For example, it may be 
that an open, balanced, or competitive constitutive system cannot 
thrive unless it possesses an elected assembly that exercises sig- 
nificant power. The lack of a powerful assembly is likely, in my 
opinion, to be causally related to the rise of a dominant and 
highly centralized ruling party. Again, further research on this 
proposition is needed, but if the hypothesis be valid, then the 
strengthening of legislative bodies is as critical for democratiza- 
tion as the strengthening of extrabureaucratic (constitutive) sys- 
tems is for development and more effective public administra- 
tion. 

If the less developed countries are economically poor in part 
because of the inability of their governments to make and carry 


_ out decisions involving effective growth strategies, then they may 
\also be unable to decide how to strengthen their politico-adminis- 


trative capabilities. If so, they can scarcely seek help with any 
deep understanding of what they themselves need to attain their 
own objectives. If they seek aid through and for their bureau- 
cratic institutions only, this may be because such aid has become 
fashionable and acceptable, not because it is necessarily what 
they—or their people—really need most. Moreover, if power is 
monopolized by bureaucratic (especially military) elites, they 
may well see that aid given exclusively through bureaucratic 
channels will have the basic political effect of helping them stay 
in power. 

It should be clear that weak governments are not precluded 
from asking for help to strengthen extrabureaucratic institutions. 
Some of the early American efforts in foreign aid, previous to 
World War II, involved the use of advisers to help in the legal 
and constitutional fields. The Soviet Union was called upon by 
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Sun Yat Sen in the 1920's to help establish an effective political 
party organization and the resultant structure of the Kuomintang, 
as well as of the Chinese Communist party, faithfully emulates 
the Russian model. It may well be that for similar reasons any 
contemporary polity dominated by a constitutive system without | 
effective countervailing bureaucratic power is more likely to turn | 
to one of the Communist states for assistance than to the United | 
States. This need not reflect an ideological bias in favor of Com- 
munist doctrines, nor even a pro-Soviet orientation in the cold 
war, but rather a recognition that men experienced in the opera- 
tions of a ruling party system can do more to help those whose 
oe 

_ power is is party-based rather than bureaucratically based to pre- 
serve and enhance their own power position. Ironically, it would 
seem that foreign aid given in the name of administrative objec- 
tives is likely to have political consequences as its most significant 
payoffs, whereas aid that would appear to be highly political in 
character might well have—if it could be given—far-reaching 
administrative consequences as its most compelling reward. 


Part Five: Developmental Frameworks 
for Bureaucratic Reform 


The views advanced above are, it would seem, a minority view. 
The editor of a volume of essays has, I believe, the right to state 
his own views as forcefully and clearly as he can, but he also has 
the obligation to present contrasting points of view as expressed 
by his critics. The reader should not be surprised, therefore, to 
encounter in the chapters brought together in Part Five a number 
of perspectives and propositions quite at variance with my own. 

In chapter 15, by Ferrel Heady, for example, we find a forceful 
statement of the view that technical assistance designed to im- 
prove administrative performance may be provided effectively 
through bureaucratic structures of overnment in host countries, 
and that such assistance should be offered if requested, even in 
_ polities where the bureaucracy exercises overwhelming power as 


~~ 


~ contrasted with the policny weak position of extrabureaucratic 
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institutions. In adopting this position Heady reinforces argu- 
ments made earlier in the volume by LaPalombara and Braibanti, 
in chapters 5 and 6. 

I shall not attempt to summarize or reformulate Heady’s state- 
ment of views with which I cannot agree; he speaks very well and 
persuasively for himself. He also gives the reader a useful and 
thoughtful analysis of the views of others who have written on 
the subject, including several authors represented in this volume. 
Thus, the chapter by Heady performs some of the functions of a 
concluding chapter—something which I shall not attempt to do 
myself—in taking an overview of the literature and reacting to it. 

It is, however, perhaps worth noting in response to Heady’s 
essay that the enactment by Congress of Title IX, amending the 
foreign assistance act, introduces a new perspective for the eval- 
uation of American foreign assistance programs. Whereas pre- 
viously foreign aid tended to be evaluated largely in terms of 
_ criteria relating to economic growth and stabilization, the new 
mandate contains political overtones. It calls for an increase in 
political participation and greater reliance on local self-govern- 

ment and popular initiatives. This may suggest some of the ideas 
contained in Sjoberg’s chapter. It also suggests that programs, 
including those designed to improve administrative performance, 
should be evaluated in terms of more broadly conceived criteria. 

Moreover, Title IX clearly calls for a reassessment of all Ameri- 
can assistance programs in the light of new standards of evalua- 
tion. The same principle can apply to administrative reform or 
development. Surely the impact of American operations abroad 
on administrative performance is not limited to that small frac- 
tion of the programs of AID which carry the label “public admin- 
istration.” Indeed, on any overall evaluation we would probably 
have to conclude that the impact of these administrative projects, | 
_so called, has been quite marginal by contrast with the impact on 
-administration—and politics—of programs launched in the name 
of ‘such program fields (or sectors) as education, agriculture, 
public health, transportation and communications, industriali- 


\ zation, and now population. This omits the military field, in 
\ which American influence is surely the weightiest in quite a few 
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countries. Almost without exception these programs have been 
channeled through the central bureaucracies of host countries 
and have had innumerable and far-reaching consequences for the 
proliferation of bureaucratic (including military) organization 
and the enhancement of bureaucratic power. Whether or not the 
United States government should respond to requests for help in 
a program field called “administration” may well be seen, in 
retrospect, as one of the least important questions to be answered 
from the point of view of our total impact on the directions of 
administrative—and political—change in countries receiving 
American assistance. 

The reservations expressed here should not be interpreted as a 
call for a radically different approach from the one that now 
prevails. The views expressed above remain merely that, views 
based on speculations and reasoning, but not on propositions that 
have been carefully tested by experimental and comparative 
methods. Ironically, the United States government has been pre- 
pared to spend billions for action programs, involving military 
and civil action, without being willing, with but few exceptions, 
to invest even thousands in research designed to test the validity 
of the basic premises on which these large expenditures have 
been made. Although enough is clear to justify raising some 
fundamental doubts about the effectiveness of our activities in 
terms of our own purposes, the evidence is scarcely available to 
justify any alternative course of action, including the termination 
of existing programs. Some additional remarks on this subject and 
the urgent need for research will be made in the final chapter of 
this volume. 

Let us return to the other chapters in Part Five. It should be 
noted that my own views may be in a minority not only substan- 
tively but also in terms of methodology and approach. For exam- 

( ple, several chapters in this book contain attacks on those who set | 
{ _up models | or try to identify common characteristics shared by all ) 
developing countries, An alternative approach is recommended ( 
‘whereby each country is described in terms of its very concrete { 
_ particularities as a basis for determining country-specific policies, | 
or at most a few countries should be jergrouped together ir in terms of 


ear 
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\\a set of shared characteristics which justify common policies 


\toward members of the group. Historically, of course, geographic 


. propinquity, power alignments, and shared language and reli- 


gion have been the chief basis for grouping countries, a frame- 
work which still prevails in the organization of the State Depart- 
ment and AID as the chief civic means of dealing with the rest of 
the world. 

My own view, as the foregoing discussion may have shown, is 


| that there is a need for generalizations at many levels, including 


efforts to discover the generic properties of all modernizing or 


developing polities, the significant variations justifying grouping 


countries under major headings or types, and the particularistic 


\ characteristics requiring that policies followed in any given coun- 


try be different from those followed anywhere else. Moreover, 
failure to make the basis for generalization or categorization 
explicit by no means eliminates implicit models and logies 
which, precisely because they are not examined, are likely to be 


‘more dysfunctional than their consciously designed alternatives. 


Alfred Diamant’s chapter is relevant at this point, for it seeks 
explicitly to identify some of the significant ecological variables 
in terms of which the countries of the world can be classified. He 


_finds two salient characteristics to be particularly worthy of 


| further study, namely, the orientation of a polity toward develop- 


mental goals, and control of the polity by a mass movement or a 


ruling party. Countries combining these two characteristics are 


called “developmental movement regimes” and Diamant pro- 
ceeds to construct a generalized picture of their major features. | | 
From these features he then creates a hypothetical model, in 
accentuated form, of the type of bureaucracy that is either likely 
to be found, or should be found, in such polities. 

Although Diamant does not explicitly prescribe foreign aid 
policies in relation to bureaucratic reform as Heady does, it is 
clear that if one were to extend Heady’s frame of reference to 
Diamant’s material, he might well produce policy guidelines to 
be followed by the United States in working with developmental 
movement regimes, insofar as they called for administrative re- 
form or efforts to modify bureaucratic performance. 
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It should be noted, however, that precisely because, by defini- 
tion, the developmental movement regimes are party-dominated, 
they are less likely to ask the United States government for 
assistance than are regimes run by bureaucratic (military) elites 
or nonaccountable chief executives. However, it should also be 
clear that insofar as any of these regimes may be willing to seek 
aid from the United States, assistance channeled through the rela-\ , 

tively weak bureaucracies of these countries might well enhance \\| 
their power position, hence bringing about an improved balance 
of power within the polity and contributing to development. This 
is not to say, of course, that such actions would contribute to 
democratization of these regimes, no matter how friendly they | 
night be in their foreign policies toward United States interna- | | »” 
tional objectives. 

Following the more general and theoretical chapters by Heady 
and Diamant there are three essays dealing more concretely with 

_ bureaucracy and development in particular societies. Whereas 
Heady’s chapter takes a broad overview of bureaucracy in devel- 
oping countries and the role of external assistance in relation to 
improved performance, and Diamant’s essay deals with bureau- _ 
cratic characteristics in developmental movement regimes, Fred 
Burke and Peter French in chapter 17 deal with the postcolonial 
_ states of Africa, and Ezra Vogel and Joseph Berliner in chapters 
~ 18 and 19 deal, respectively, with bureaucracy in China and the 
Soviet Union. 

The emphasis in these chapters is not on structure or institu- 
tional relationships as in Part Four, but on bureaucratic perform- 

_ ance as related to developmental goals. Burke and French focus 
their attention on the processes of Africanization, by which they 
mean the recruitment of Africans after independence, to new 
roles, primarily in government, including both political party and 
state bureaucratic positions. They point to the essentially ascrip- 
tive character of this recruitment process wherein preference is 
given to candidates on ethnic criteria, and wherein the goal of 
officeholding is prized by African elites as a major objective of the ~ 
very quest for independence. The effect of these two motivations 
on performance, judged in terms of the output of goods and 


—— 
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services, is admittedly poor, leading to the rise of new tensions 
with the masses and also with minorities that are systematically 
discriminated against. 

Recognizing the dysfunctional character of these processes, 
there are some Africans, notably younger, more technically 
trained, and less politically motivated men, who press for a 
higher level of professionalization and technical competence in 
recruitment, especially to bureaucratic positions. They find them- 
selves then, quite paradoxically, in the same camp with African 
and expatriate holdovers from the colonial regimes who had 
made the management of a reasonably effective administrative 
machine the foundation of colonial rule. Out of such cross-pres- 
sures, manifesting themselves in varied and changing patterns, 
emerges a fascinating picture of politics and administration in 
newly independent Africa. The implications for nation-building, 
economic growth, and social change are clearly significant. The 
rise of party-based movement regimes, followed by coup d'etat 


_ and military rule, may be better understood in this context. 


The Chinese bureaucracy, or bureaucracies, as described by 
Vogel present an interesting contrast. Here the political drive in 
Communist China has not, of course, been to replace foreigners 
with ethnic Chinese, but to replace untrustworthy class enemies 
with men and women properly motivated to support the new 
regime and its objectives. The chief instrument for this drive has, 
naturally, been the Communist party, which has also evolved its 
own mammoth bureaucracy, a bureaucracy intimately enmeshed 
with the state apparatus, as described in more detail by Barnett 
in chapter 13. 

Vogel’s analysis differs from and elaborates on Barnett’s by 
describing the problems that have arisen as the Chinese sought to 
elevate throughout the state bureaucracy persons of assured po- 
litical loyalty and safe class origins despite the relative weakness 
of their professional and technical training. By contrast, those 
who are more suitably qualified by administrative performance 
criteria come typically from former landlord or bourgeois families 
and are therefore classified by the regime as less reliable. 

The alternating stress on technical achievement and partisan 
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fervor leads to a curious phenomenon of emergency campaigns 
alternating with returns to relative normality, while individual 
bureaucrats are subjected to acute cross-pressures between the 
“red” demands for political loyalty and the “expert” demands for 
technical competence. Although in both the African and Chinese 
case studies we see how the pressures of nonprofessional consid- 
erations seriously qualify recruitment to bureaucratic office and 
subsequent performance, there is also a notable difference. The 


Alba this conceals a quasi-ethnic element, shtels class ori- 
gins. Undoubtedly, the control system exercised by the Chinese 
Communist party, through its own bureaucracy, on the organs of 
the state apparatus are far more directly related to performance 
and policy goals than are those of its African counterparts—with 
notable exceptions, no doubt. 

The structure of the Soviet party and state bureaucracy resem- 
bles that of Communist China, but a notable difference in mode 
of operations may be discerned. Although the party in both 
countries sets norms and objectives, in the USSR it appears to be | 
much more preoccupied with technical and production goals 
than it is in China. Thus, the “red” versus “expert” question which 
captures attention in the Chinese case is less noticeable in the 
Soviet Union, where controversies arise over such questions as 
the product-mix in industrial enterprises and the rate of innova- 
tion. Joseph Berliner focuses attention on the determinants of 
creativity or conservatism in the behavior of the planning bu- 
reaucracy in the USSR—this is the tier of ministerial organiza- 
tions that mediates between the party leadership which sets over- 
all goals and the industrial firm or public enterprise that 
manufactures outputs to meet these goals. 

An important conclusion which Berliner reaches is that the 
_current_ Soviet bureaucratic system is inherently conservative, 
“leading to low levels of performance, but that efficiency could be 
greatly increased _if a market-based pricing system were to be 
“introduced and if managers were to be rewarded according to the 
~ profits made by their enterprises rather than according to their 
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record in fulfilling output norms, The important contribution of 
the Berliner essay, in the context “Fis book k, is to show that it is 
~not only ascriptive and political pressures that» interfere with 
bureaucratic performance of administrative tasks. In addition, 
there may be inherent limitations on the capability of bureau- 
cratic forms of organization, even when based on achievement 
motives and universalistic criteria. The market system can sup- 
plement and reinforce a bureaucracy, even in a socialist polity, 
providing incentives and means of decision-making not available 
by other means to bureaucracies. 

Berliner’s orientation is that of an economist, which justifies 
comparisons between his presentation and that of Professor Neale 
in chapter 10. However, whereas the main focus of Neale’s anal- 
ysis is on the importance for a theory of economic growth of 
understanding the role of administrators, Berliner draws atten- 
tion to the important contribution market mechanisms might 
make to improved bureaucratic performance, even in a highly 
developed socialist society. 

Berliner’s analysis may also be compared with the chapters by 
Heady and Diamant. Whereas Heady feels that administrative 
improvement and perhaps even political development can be 
secured in less developed countries by direct action focused on 
bureaucratic structures and practices, Berliner’s thesis is that 
even in the Soviet Union, where a well-developed party control 
structure outside the state apparatus already exists, the most 
promising method for improving administrative efficiency may 
well be to strengthen another extrabureaucratic institution, 
namely, the operations of a market system. 

Diamant’s analysis may also be related to Berliner’s, although 
his model of a developmental movement regime is intended to 
apply only to the less developed countries. However, the power 
structure he writes about resembles that of the Soviet Union in its 
reliance on a comprehensive control system imposed upon the 
bureaucracy from outside by a ruling party or movement. To 
what extent does the model formulated by Diamant apply also to 
the Soviet Union, clearly the most industrialized of the develop- 
mental movement regimes? And to what extent would Berliner’s 
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prescriptions for improving the performance of the Soviet Union’s 
bureaucracy apply also to Diamant’s movement regimes? 

Neither Berliner nor Diamant raises the questions posed by 
Sjoberg in chapter 8 concerning the potential role that nonbu- 
reaucratic but ideologically oriented primary social groups can 
play as agents of change. It would be interesting to look further 
into the existence and influence of such structures in the develop- 
mental movement regimes and even in the Soviet Union. 

But this is to call for further research and to recognize that 
most of the materials presented in this volume express opinions 
and. hypotheses that have yet to be validated by research. The 
need for such research and some account of the successes—and 
failures—of earlier efforts to organize research in the field of 
development administration is taken up in the closing chapter of 
this book. 
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Chapter 1 


CAG and the Study of Public 
Administration 


Milton J. Esman 


The United Nations advisers had given the country a plan for 
balanced growth. It was a practical plan in that it combined 
macroeconomic. calculations with data on specific projects. 

~ Among them was a dam that would provide water to irrigate a 
densely populated region and electricity to pump the water and 
to operate industrial machinery. With irrigation the region could 
grow cotton, a high-value crop, which would greatly increase per 
capita and per acre productivity, contribute by exports to foreign 
exchange earnings, and provide raw material for a textile indus- , 
try in the provincial capital. By meeting the country’s total im- 
port needs, the textile industry would save foreign exchange, | 
create employment, and raise per capita income levels in the city. | 
The farmers with their higher incomes would provide a brisk 
market for these and other new industries. The benefit-cost anal- 
ysis of this package of investments using accounting prices had 
projected a yield of 15 percent annually on the invested capital. 
Arrangements were made for an international lending agency to 
finance the dam. 

In four years the dam was installed, one year behind schedule. 
Costs had been underestimated by nearly 40 percent, which the 
foreign engineer and the lending agency ascribed primarily to 
poor administration and unexpectedly low labor productivity. 
The dam was dedicated by the president, the military leader of 


This chapter was written for the College Park Conference of the Comparative . 
Administration Group, April 1966. 
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the new Government of National Salvation pledged to eliminate 
corrupt politics, promote economic growth, and improve living 
conditions. The new regime had dismissed the members of the 
previous planning board as well as the other senior administrators 
who had approved the project. The diplomatic corps and many 
officials from the capital city attended the ceremony but there 
was little local participation, except for officials. 

Two years after completion of the dam, something had gone 
wrong. The dam itself and the electrical distribution system were 
operating satisfactorily under the national ministry of public 
works, but in the fields no cotton was growing. No irrigation 
water had reached the fields; in fact, no irrigation channels had 
yet been dug. The community development workers, responding 
to “felt needs,” had been pushing village health clinics and aided 
self-help housing. There was no money in the provincial budget 
nor had funds been available from the national budget for a 
contract to dig irrigation channels. Since the size of the national 
security forces was being increased, the governor considered re- 
questing another company of troops for the province; under the 
new civic-action concept, the soldiers might even dig the irriga- 
tion ditches. A group of village elders who had petitioned the 
governor for work relief projects to mitigate the effects of the 
previous year’s drought were politely informed by the governor's 
secretary that their request would be forwarded to the proper 
authorities in the capital city. The reply, which arrived after five 
months, indicated that no such expenditure was scheduled in the 
current budget. 

Meanwhile, in the provincial capital, a state-owned textile 
plant was operating, using imported cotton. Unit production 
costs were more than three times those estimated by the design 
engineers and the project was incurring a substantial operating 
deficit, but fortunately it provided jobs for more than double the 
labor force originally anticipated. Because of shortages of raw 
material, the plant operated only at half capacity. An effort had 
been made to attract private capital and management, but only 
one serious candidate appeared. The director of the new local 
branch of the development bank, a young man who had recently 
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returned from foreign study of development administration, 
promptly reviewed and approved the project. He had been una- 
ble, however, after eight months of negotiation, to persuade the 
national treasurer to provide tax exemption under the pioneer 
industry law. When the prospective entrepreneur found that a 
foreign exchange license would require a substantial gift to the 
vice-president of the National Bank (whose brother was a large 
textile importer), he abandoned the idea of a textile mill and 
decided it was safer and more profitable to continue investing in 
real estate and agricultural credit. 


The CAG’s Mission 


Emerging from a week’s immersion in the first two years’ out- 
put of the CAG,* I can venture one cautious observation and 
prediction: although CAG has not yet found solutions or even 
satisfactory explanations of the problems inherent in our example, 
it is expanding the substantive horizon and the methodological 
sophistication of academic public administration in the United 
States. Indeed, its origin can be traced to the concern of a group 
of teachers and practitioners who had encountered such prob- 
lems as those outlined in our case and who feared that academic 
public administration was lagging behind the social sciences and 
was losing touch with emergent problems in public affairs. The 
wisdom of the 1930’s drawn almost entirely from United States’ 
experience was no longer adequate to the needs of the 1960's, 
especially to the problems of preindustrial societies in which 
American scholars and practitioners were increasingly involved. 
The enthusiastic response to the CAG indicated how widely 
these concerns were shared within the profession. 

The CAG deliberately elected a policy of maximum outreach 
to bring as many disciplines and professions as possible into its 
circle of discourse. It was prepared, at least initially, to sacrifice 


* ep. NOTE. These include papers published in volumes edited by Montgomery and 
Siffin, and Bertram Gross, listed above, p. vii, and papers by Heady and Diamant, 
chaps. 15 and 16, below. 
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conceptual rigor for substantive breadth and methodological ex- 
perimentation. Thus, the political scientists and the management 
specialists who have traditionally staffed public administration 
teaching and research posts in the United States were prepared 
to be challenged and enriched by scholars from such disciplines 
as sociology, economics, psychology and psychiatry, cybernetics, 
and from such applied fields as agriculture, education, military 
science, industrial location, and public health. This eclectic em- 
phasis has been apparent in the variety of methodologies repre- 
sented in its research, ranging from historical and comparative 
analysis of major institutional relationships, to model-building, 
and to the more modest statement and rigorous analysis of spe- 
cific behavioral hypotheses. Indeed, there have even been efforts 
to test some of the models and hypotheses this research program 
has already yielded. If any major style in recent social science 
analysis has been underrepresented it has been the quantitative- 
analytical school. 

It has not been easy to establish a working dialogue among 
such a heterogeneous group of scholars, to overcome in a few 
seminars two generations of increasing separation and intensive 
specialization among the branches and sub-branches of the social 
sciences. Those who have attempted to establish interdisciplinary 
teaching and research centers can appreciate how much patience 
and goodwill it takes to initiate and sustain communication 
among scholars even from related disciplines and professional 
fields. How much the CAG will be able to contribute is not 
certain. The need, however, is painfully clear and the experience 
of the CAG can help to determine whether and how the know- 
ledge and analytical methods associated with the various social 
science disciplines can be successfully integrated around major 
problem areas of public policy and their resolution through goy- 
ernmental action. To many associated with the CAG, this para- 
disciplinary search for a more useful ordering of knowledge is one 
of the major intellectual challenges and opportunities facing 
public administration in the next decade. 

There has been less success with involving practitioners in this 
circle of discourse. Academic public administration, preoccupied 
as it has been with behavioral analysis, has moved rather far 
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recently from the compelling problems of action which engage 


the operating administrator. The CAG chose—correctly, in my | 
judgment—to focus initially on building better theory. Neverthe- | 
less, since administration is applied social science in a complex / 
environment, it is dangerous to build and test theory without ° 


drawing on the insights of sensitive practitioners. The dialogue 
between scholars and practitioners must be further cultivated. 
The continuing involvement of practitioners whose interests are 
frequently programmatic can perhaps best be enlisted through an 
expanded network of committees on particular problem areas 
such as those which the CAG has already organized on urban 
affairs and Latin America. 

Has there been an underlying unity to the early efforts of the 
CAG? What has drawn such a diverse group of scholars into this 
enterprise? The precarious unity which this enterprise can claim 
is in its starting point: its simultaneous focus on development; on 
‘vapid, induced social change; and on administration, the achieve- 
ment ¢ of action through complex organization. In fact, the theme 
of * ‘development administration” represents the convergence of 
two active streams of modern scholarship. Each of them has 
claimed the attention of scholars from many of the social discip- 


lines, most of whom have not been effectively communicating | 


with each other. The focus of the CAG research thus has been 


(1) on the e development of governmental administrative institu- | 


tions an and capabilities, emphasizing the structure and behavior of 
bureaucracy, and (2) on administration, more broadly defined as 


the activities performed by government executives, particularly | 
the formulation of policy and the implementation of plans and_| 


‘programs related to developmental tasks and_ objectives. Al- 
though much ‘of the concept-building and the data have dealt 
with problems specifically related to the less developed countries, 
this has by no means been the exclusive emphasis. Many proposi- 
tions have been stated and analyzed in a generic and comparative 
framework. 


There have been two evident modes or styles of analysis. One 


group has preferred an analytical or “scientific” approach, a de- 
tached effort to examine e historical and. behavioral relationships in 


order to establish and test propositions concerning administrative 
ea 


a 
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behavior. The other group begins from more normative or ap- 


_ plied interests and attempts to develop decision or action models 
‘ relating to the maximization of policy values. In no case, how- 


ever, have these classical approaches been exclusive. Inherent in 
the findings of the scientists are powerful and often very contro- 
versial implications for action, while the applied scholars attempt 
to base their proposals for action on assumptions derived from 
more fundamental research. Indeed, the debates on the utility of 
these complementary forms of inquiry have enriched the CAG 
experience and contributed to the learning process, without any 
evident effect on the predispositions of the contending parties. 
The CAG seminars have exploded substantive insights and 
methodological suggestions in many directions. Some will proba- 
bly lie sterile and will have little impact on research or adminis- 
trative action. Others already show promise of inspiring exciting 
research ventures with far-reaching implications for action. From 
the studies already circulating, I have identified three clusters of 





| | problems: (1) the political dimensions of development adminis- 
| tration; (2) the process of development planning; and (3) the 


_\ performance of the administrative systems, of developing coun- 


y Vacs The fact that these are interrelated problem areas confirms 


my faith in the underlying coherence of a group of studies which 
may seem on the surface to be somewhat untidy and unrelated. It 
is, of course, impossible to do justice even to a fraction of the 
insights, concepts, and problems that have been discussed in 
these studies. Since some of the authors will have difficulty recog- 
nizing their products as I restate them, I have avoided linking 
authors with ideas. I shall explore each of these three problem 
areas, selecting under each a few of the issues that have already 
been discussed and some of the avenues they suggest for further 
research and application. In order to enhance controversy, I shall 
take the liberty of interspersing some of my personal judgments. 


1. The Political Dimensions of Development Administration 


A group of the CAG writers have addressed themselves to 
overcoming a major imbalance in the current literature on devel- 
opment by establishing a more adequate political framework for 
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modernization, introducing political processes and political val- 
ues such as power, conflict, ideology, and governance directly 
into the mainstream of thinking on economic and social change, 
and relating them to problems of administrative action. They 
have attempted to deal both behaviorally and normatively with 
the interdependencies between political power, bureaucratic 
structure, and administrative action, especially in preindustrial 
societies undergoing rapid change. 

One group of CAG writers has speculated at a high level of 
generalization on the nature of political development and its 
relation to other forms of social change, including economic de- 
be separated < analytically from the more general process of mod- 

ernization, whether it is dependent on and determined by more 
tandomental sociocultural or technical-economic forces, and 
whether political energies and will are themselves prime movers 
of social change. Not surprisingly, as good political scientists, 
‘some of them found arguments for the primacy of politics, the 
(analytical) autonomy of the political system, and consequently 
the separate character of political development. 

The generalized discussions in the CAG of the political frame- 
work of development have touched on some fundamental ques- 
tions of political theory. Some have asked what values develop- 
ment should serve and whether changes which do not enhance 
freedom, even in the short run, deserve support, whatever their 
economic and social benefits may be. Others have asked whether 
the liberal political tradition, including the limited role of govern- 
ment, the marketization of the decision process through group 
interest competition, the institutions it provides for resource allo- 
cation, goal-setting, and conflict resolution, is adaptable to the 
tasks facing developing countries under current conditions. What¢ 
are the functional requirements for authority in poorly integrated 


—_— 


‘societies undergoing rapid and fundamental change? What are | 


the differential capacities of various regime types for ministering 
to to the developmental needs of such societies? 

~ Such questions of higher theory have direct application to the 
- role of bureaucracy. For example, the balance between autonomy 
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and control of bureaucracy has been treated in a group of papers 
that have elaborated an attitude toward bureaucracy not fre- 
quently found among students of public administration. Accord- 
ing to this theory bureaucracy in transitional societies, having for 
historical reasons grown prematurely, is a frequent usurper of 
political functions legitimately belonging to other institutions of 
society. Unless it can be controlled by nonbureaucratic forces, 
such bureaucracies indulge in self-service rather than public serv- 
ice and devour their environment. Thus, the consequences of 
premature bureaucratic growth are inefficient program perform- 
ance and, more importantly, irresponsible political power. The 
prescription is to retard the growth of bureaucracy—and presum- 
ably the public services it renders—until the necessary control 
groups can be built up to circumscribe its political power and 
restrict it to its proper instrumental role. 

This is a provocative theory both in its explicit (morbid) suspi- 
cion of bureaucracy and its rejection of autonomy as a condition 
for competent or responsible adminstrative performance. Those 
who have observed the timidity and the incompetence of bureau- 
cratic performance in many developing countries in the face of 
desperate needs for public services and the effects of legislative, 
judicial, and clientele controls might question both the explana- 
tory virtue of this thesis for a great many developing countries 
and its prescriptive value for any of them. The view of bureauc- 
racy as usurper and the counterclaims for increased administra- 
tive autonomy and entrepreneurship are examples of the intellec- 
tual sweep of some of the theory which the CAG seminars have 
explored. We shall return again to the implications of this debate. 

The discussions of political development led directly to the _ 
exploration of its relationship to the development of administra-— 
tive systems and of administrative institutions. What are the 
precise relationships of administration and of bureaucracy to the 
political system? In what ways are they interdependent? Do 
bureaucrats perform the same political and program roles in all 
societies undergoing modernization or do these roles vary? Are 
_ bureaucratic roles determined by and dependent on the nature of 
the political system? Do they vary with the character of the 
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regime (as identified by the governing elites, their doctrine, their 
style of rule, the instruments of action which they employ)? For 
example, do the dominant mass party regimes and the conserva- 


tive oligarchies make similar or radically different claims and 
provide similar or quite different acres for bureaucratic 


“Fckervior in both their political and their programmatic roles? Do 
~ the functions of bureaucracy differ also according to the stage of 
development—a convenient shorthand for the as yet unresolved 
problem of time in measuring development—perhaps independ- 
ently of political forces? Do they differ for example as between 
Laos, Pakistan, Colombia, and Italy, and in what way? Do they 

“also differ according to the particular sectors, programs, or pro- 
fessional fields (agriculture, education, industrial fmance) with 
‘which they deal? What can be learned about the similarities and 
the differences in bureaucratic roles under (1) different regime “ 
types, (2) at different stages of development, and (3) im differ- 
ent action programs? 
~~ Is there a single bureaucracy or are there multiple bureaucra- 
cies in both a formal (civil-military, national-local) and a fune- 
tional ( public works-education-community development) sense? | 
What are the forces contributing to uniformity and to pluralism - 
and how do they differ by regime types and stages of develop- 
ment? Where bureaucracy displays strong plural features, what 
are the elements of coherence that bind them into a single system 
and how do the individual components differ in the performance 
of their political and program roles? How do these roles evolve 
over time? How do different regime types handle the problems of 
interbureaucratic competition? How does this affect their capac- 
ity to maintain themselves and to deliver programmatic services? 

Has bureaucracy in transitional societies the capacity to serve 
as the sole or even the principal action instrument of governing 
elites in the administration of development plans and programs? 

For what types of activities are other instruments available and 
useful? How do regimes differ in their inclination and capacity to 
use multiple instruments for the achievement - of their major goals 

~of nation-building and socioeconomic progress? How and in what 

“way do different regimes—and at different stages of development 


XA 
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and for different program activities—orchestrate the various bu- 
reaucratic instruments with political organization, associational 
interest groups, mass media, and such other instrumentalities as 
local government and the market mechanism? What are the op- 
portunities and the consequences of employing political organiza- 
tions—conventionally regarded by so many scholars and practi- 
tioners as political interference with administrative rationality—to 
support and control the administration of action programs? 
Assuming the functions of bureaucrats vary with the style of 
the regime in which they are functioning, then what are the know- 
ledges, skills, and attitudes required for effective performance 


under particular regime types? Should training vary with the 


demands of the regime in which administrators will be working? 
If so, what are the implications for curricula and teaching meth- 
ods at schools of administration in developing countries? Since 
professionals in all fields tend to reject and be repelled by politics 
and political values, what are the problems in the professional 
training of administrators for their inevitable political roles, espe- 
cially in regimes that will not respect political neutrality as an 
appropriate posture for civil servants? What are the problems to 
the regime and to the individual official in reconciling the tests of 
competence and political commitment? Should foreign advisers, 
including United States universities, be prepared to adjust their 


teaching of development administration to the expected roles of 


their students? 

Or is this emphasis misdirected? Is bureaucracy necessarily a 
\ dependent function of political systems? Are varieties of bureau- 
\cratic behavior and roles possible in the same or in similar politi- 
‘eal systems? Can bureaucracy and administration discharge a 
creative function under some or all regimes? In what way can 
and do individuals and groups of bureaucrats influence the style 
and behavior of government in certain areas of public policy? 
Under what conditions are and can administrators serve as 
change agents, norm-setters, social engineers, institution-builders 
—guiding action toward modernizing goals in conjunction or 
even in conflict with other forces in the polity? How much auton- 
omy must administrators have if these creative energies are to be 
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released? What are the possibilities of shifting the self-image and 
the functional role of the bureaucrat from a controlled instrument 
to a creative entrepreneur? At what levels of the bureaucracy and 
in what programs would this be feasible? What would be its 
implications for political control, the rule of law, the administra- 
tor’s career, and the fulfillment of development programs? 

These large areas of uncertainty in our conceptual equipment 
and in our data suggest some of the information needs and 
research tasks ahead. Our ability to raise questions, to pose hy- 
potheses, and to state insights has far outrun our capacity and 
perhaps even our inclination to test them empirically. This should 
not discount the preliminary testing of some of these broader 
hypotheses which have already appeared in the CAG papers. 
While there has been no suggestion of a moratorium on high-level 
theory, there is increasing recognition in CAG writings of the 
need to develop and to test more precise propositions on the , , 
political dimension of development administration, particularly | 
on the i interrelationships of bureaucracy and politics ix in individual 
countries. The construction of more accurate comparative models 
of administrative systems would be one of the principal objec- 
tives of this research. 

The first requisite is more refined data on more specific prob- 
lems. One way- of approaching such data is through program- 
matic research, some of which has already been initiated by CAG 
scholars. How several regimes formulate policy and perform serv- 
ices in such a field as industrial finance, and how their manage- 
“ment of that function differg from the administration of rural 
health services, the provision of urban water supply, and the 
assessment and collection of agricultural land taxes might begin 
to test and refine general hypotheses on the relationship of bu- 
reaucracy and the political system as expressed in action pro- 
grams. 

Indeed, it might not be premature to begin the systematic 
collection of data—much of it already available—from a large 
sample of countries. This information could be organized accord- 
ing to a common data collection framework that would yield 
comparative data on a number of empirical relationships directly 
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tied to the action role of bureaucracy. This effort would not be 
unlike the current country analysis program at Yale, in which 
economic data are being systematically collected and analyzed 
from a sample of developing countries under a common research 
framework. The accumulation of such data might not only facili- 
tate comparative testing of hypotheses on the relationship of bu- 
reaucratic behavior to political power, but also the refinement of 
different working models of bureaucracy. Ultimately, they might 
develop some predictive quality, indicating under given condi- 
tions the probable consequences of certain lines of administrative 
action. With such data, carefully observed, recorded, and ana- 
lyzed development administration might move step-by-step from 
insightful speculation toward social science. Is the design and 
organization of such a program of comparative empirical research 
beyond the present resources of the CAG and its associates? 
Would such an activity help to mobilize further interest and 
participation among both American and overseas practitioners? 


2. The Process of Development Planning 


Virtually every country, both among the industrialized and the 
less developed and regardless of political ideology, is experiment- 
ing with new techniques of national development planning. Ironi- 
cally, the United States, where governmental economic and social 
planning is still suspect in many circles, is requiring recipients of 
foreign aid to come up with development plans in order to dem- 
onstrate how their resources are being mobilized and allocated 
and thereby justify their need for external financial assistance. 
Since the demise of the National Resources Planning Board in the 
early 1940's, American public administration students have 
shown little interest in problems of planning except at the urban 
level. Academic public administration has provided few intellec- 
tual inputs into the vast experiments in national development 
planning which are now under way. Very little of the massive 
technical assistance in development planning has been provided 
by public administrators or related to their traditional concerns. 
The field has been largely preempted by macroeconomists, armed 
with post-Keynesian growth theory and with the techniques of 
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econometric analysis. Members of other disciplines and profes- 
sions have been left out or have shown little initiative in applying 
their insights and skills to the analysis and practice of national 
planning. Development planning has become identified with 
technical exercises in financial resource allocation. The action 
processes involved in formulating and in carrying out develop- 
ment plans, the social implications of large-scale planned change, 
the effects of planning on the distribution of political power and 
on the size, behavior, and performance of the bureaucracy have 
tended to be neglected or defined away. It has been widely 
assumed that once an analytically optimum plan for resource 
allocation has been drawn up by macroeconomists and accepted 
by decision-makers, implementation and control occur or should 
occur mechanistically and rationalistically by command relation- 
ships from one or a few top power-holders downward to each 
lower echelon in the administrative hierarchy. The literature on 
national planning has fallen behind practice in many countries 
that are making serious efforts to integrate planning operationally 
into their political and administrative systems. 

While this simplistic model of planning has come under in- 
creasing attack in the past few years, and while knowledgeable 
observers were asserting the importance of efficient and honest 
administration for the implementation of plans, the scholars mo- 
bilized by the CAG have been in the forefront of serious research 
to analyze national planning as an action process from intellectual 
perspectives more solidly rooted in politics and other behavioral 
sciences. The CAG studies have helped introduce into the litera- 
ture of development planning such concepts as conflict of inter- 
ests, compromise and bargaining, limitations on the power of 
command, and the pluralism of bureaucratic and other social 
structures. The problems of enhancing motivation, commitment, 
and participation and of reconciling conflicts of interest among 
the numerous individuals and groups in society who must be 
involved in the formulation and especially the execution of plans, 
the character of bureaucracy as an open system of interests pene- 
trated by numerous institutional and associational groups and 
only imperfectly controlled by its formal leadership, the unantici- 
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pated consequences inherent in large-scale social planning, the 
limitation of administrative capacity as a constraint on plan tar- 
gets—these have been highlighted in the research conducted by 
the CAG.® 
While these may appear to be rather commonplace ideas to 

modern students of public administration, most of them have 
only recently begun to breach the hard shell of imputed eco- 
nomic rationalism surrounding the literature and influencing the 
practice of national development planning. This line of research 
takes a critical look at the processes and consequences of national 
planning as an empirical social phenomenon. It attempts to apply 
behavioral insights to identify and evaluate the political and 
administrative measures required to implement and sustain 
planned action in areas of public policy which are charged with 
controversy over the distribution of benefits and costs. It at- 
tempts soberly to identify some of the latent consequences and 
the feasible limitations on efforts to direct social action through 
instruments of governmental planning. Especially important is_ 


» the analysis of the complex web of information flows involved in 


executing a national plan and the continuous, exacting task of 
political management required to activate and maintain the polit- 
ical consensus essential to the implementation of planning deci- 
sions. 

At some future point it might be useful to experiment with 
methods of blending these behavioral insights with more norma- 
tive approaches concerned with enhancing the rationality and 
effectiveness of development planning. This would include the 
econometric and management science approaches, which have 
developed powerful technologies for allocating resources in con- 
sistent patterns in order to achieve given social preferences at 
minimum cost and for controlling performance in complex action 
systems. Integrating their optimistic bias toward rational action 
with the more subtle but more conservative insights of the behay- 
ioral scientists might yield more effective guidance for the prac- 
tice of national planning than either has been capable of inde- 


* Ep. NOTE. See, in this connection, Action Under Planning, ed. Bertram Gross 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966). 
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pendently. This reconciliation has not yet been seriously attempted 
nor are the two groups yet effectively communicating with each 
other. 

Fascinating as it is for those who enjoy the challenge of manip- 
ulating large aggregates, national development planning must 
be manifested at particular points in space though smaller and 
“more manageable units of action. This accounts for regional plan- 
“ning ning and for individual projects. The feasibility and consistency 

of national plans and indeed of their component sectors such as 
agriculture, industry, education, and transport depend on the 
availability of sound projects; the implementation of national 
plans is a reflection in large measure of the execution of compo- 
nent projects. The geographic coordination of discrete economic 
and social action programs and the mobilization of local partici- 
pation are functions of regional planning which has nevertheless 
been ignored in many national plans. In some countries ambitious 
plans for key regions have been ill-articulated or not integrated at 
~ all with national plans. Planning at the macro level must increas- 
ingly be complemented and supported by planning at the re- 
‘gional and project levels. Planning at the action level involves 
complex problems of mobilizing, directing, scheduling, and con- | 
‘trolling material and human resources in situations often compli- — 
‘cated by uncertainty, scarce capabilities, and by the raw nerves 
of competing group interests. These are the points at which 
national development plans chronically break down through 
major delays, overruns in costs, and failures in coordination. The 
integration of regional and project planning with national plan- 
ning is difficult conceptually and even more difficult operation- 
ally. These problems in development planning have attracted 
some research attention oriented primarily to resource allocation, 
economic location, benefit-cost and industrial complex analysis, 
but they are virtually virgin areas for applied research in public 
administration. Research in national planning will be incomplete 
until it begins to incorporate regional and project planning. 

One important dividend of planning research is its close rela- 
tionship to systems thinking and systems theory. One of the 
needs in effective national planning is to see society as a whole 
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and to identify critical interrelationships among its various parts. 
Every good practical planner must intuitively engage in systemic 
thinking in order to trace the implications of individual decisions 
and to maintain coherence among numerous simultaneous activi- 
ties in the government and in the economy. Consistency and 
interdependency can best be structured intellectually through 
systems concepts which at the same time take account of prob- 
lems of internal pluralism and of the permeability of the system 
to outside influences. There has been a burst of thinking and 
writing on systems approaches in most of the disciplines and at 
many levels of abstraction, from general systems theory to in- 
dustrial input-output matrices to the analysis of individual firms 
and combinations of weapons. Except for models of the national 
economy, the applied social sciences have not yet succeeded in 
adapting systems thinking and systems technologies for policy 
and operational guidance or for administrative control affecting 
complex areas of public policy. The technical tools available to 
the planner, except for those dealing with the limited range of 
economic resource variables, have been inadequate to this task. 
No satisfactory conceptualization or set of techniques has yet 
been devised which attempts to incorporate the critical relation- 
ships and dimensions of policy the development planner must 
consider. Indeed, there are none that provide even partial models 
of an interdisciplinary character covering even discrete sets of 
relationships and permitting the planner or administrator to pre- 
dict and to trace the consequences of decisions throughout the 
system. This need, however, has begun to produce responses. 
Several CAG-related scholars have begun seriously to experiment 
with systems approaches which set up rough models for identify- 
ing, measuring, and tracing the various inputs, intermediate 
transactions, and outputs of a nation-state conceived analytically 
as a development action system. Others have attempted to draw 
up simulation exercises and even new systems of social account- 
ing in order better to structure the universe of the development 
planner and help him to trace the consequences of decisions, 
regardless of the conventional distinctions between political, 
economic, and social variables. This is an exciting if very prelimi- 
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nary group of inquiries, working at a high level of generalization 
with heavily aggregated variables. 

One major opportunity resulting from research in national 
planning is to involve researchers and practitioners from the 
various public affairs professions—education, engineering, agri- 
culture, and health—in a sustained dialogue with the public 
administration fraternity. This is important because most public 
administrators are program-oriented and their backgrounds are in 
the established professions. Development planning provides a 
context for interaction both at the levels of choice and of action 
among members of these and other professions. While the mac- 
roeconomists have attempted to provide this nexus, I doubt that 
their efforts can be fully effective because of the limited number 
of variables with which they work and their disinclination to 
become intellectually involved in problems of conflict and other 
dimensions of action. Public administration with its action orien- 
tation, its focus on government, and its concern with the mullti- 
tude of variables relevant to public policy can provide a much 
more effective common framework for the establishment of inter- 
professional discourse on the formulation and implementation of 
development plans. The involvement of the professions will tend 
to focus planning research on normative approaches and on con- 
crete problems of action. How to provide the environment and 
continuing motivation for sustaining and extending this dialogue 
beyond the brief CAG seminars is a problem that has not been 
solved. 

Development planning provides an excellent opportunity to 
enlarge the scope of interest of academic public administrators, 
both on the research and teaching sides. It provides material for 
the disinterested analysis of an increasingly important and com- 
plex phenomenon in public affairs, as well as the opportunity to 
contribute to improved social action through manipulating a 
major new technology. But if public administrators are to be 
invited to contribute their very relevant capabilities, especially 
their knowledge of the problems of action in complex organiza- 
tions in the environment of government, they must also be eager 
to learn. One cannot readily perform research or work as a practi- 
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tioner on problems directly related to national development plan- 
ning without a basic knowledge of fields that transcend political 
science, among them modern applied economics and the sociol- 
ogy of change. I fear that if public administration maintains too 
firm an attachment to any single discipline, its relevance to the 
emerging problems of public affairs and the social utility of its 
researchers and graduates will decline. Research on the formula- 
tion and implementation of plans may draw other disciplines and 
professions into closer contact with public administration and 
also provide an incentive for more public administration scholars 
to venture into hitherto less familiar areas of knowledge. 


3. The Performance of the Administrative Systems of Developing 
Countries 


All the developing countries are rapidly expanding their public 
bureaucracies as they undertake additional public services. In- 
deed, many of them are relying primarily and even exclusively on 
\the administrative system to maintain links between government 
and society and to carry out action programs. Yet, the literature is 
full of descriptive evidence, such as the case which opened this 
paper, of inadequacies, dysfunctions, and frequent breakdowns 
in performance. Such classical symptoms as difficulty in maintain- 
ing coordination among essentially related activities; the disincli- 
nation of higher level administrators to delegate, with consequent 
delays, overload, rigidity, and authoritarian style; the equal disin- 
clination of subordinates to take initiative and accept responsibil- 
ity; patronizing and abusive attitudes toward the public; legalism 
and procedural formalism; the institutionalization of corruption; 
overstaffing—these recur as massive syndromes in developing 
countries with no clear variation among political systems and 

cultural traditions. 

The investment of scarce resources in these administrative sys- 
tems appears to bring distressingly low returns, whether they be 
measured in economic or political terms. In some cases it is 
doubtful that bureaucracies contribute anything to national de- 
velopment in the sectors in which they operate. This problem is 
especially acute among public sector economic enterprises to 
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which large blocks of scarce capital are committed but which are 
often managed as social service institutions rather than as pro- 
ductive units. Yet, the indispensability of a large public bureauc- 
racy in any modern society, the impossibility of carrying out 
essential public services without a large and reasonably effective 
civil service, cannot be challenged. 
bureaucracy - in transitional societies, ‘rather than further to des- 
_cribe the symptoms, and to evaluate alternative strategies and 
measures to improve this performance have been major concerns 
of the CAG. Hypotheses have been stated relating observed defi- 
ciencies to one or more of the following groups of factors: inade- 
quate managerial and technical skills; retarded institutional de- 
~velopment; insufficient staffing and inadequate compensation 


resulting from shortage of financial resources;.too little support | 


~ from political leadership or alternatively undue interference from 


“ politicians or powerful interest groups; motivations and attitudes_ 


derived from traditional value systems not attuned to the fulfill- 

_ ment of development programs. Another hypothesis already re- 
ferred to relates deficient administrative performance to the pre- 
mature growth of bureaucracy, its emergence as self- -serving 
interest group, its usurpation of political functions and the ab- 
sence of sufficient controls from nonbureaucratic institutions 
which might both insist on more efficient performance and limit 
its activities to a proper instrumental role. * 

How these or related combinations of variables can explain 
bureaucratic behavior in the variety of situations encountered in 
transitional societies will no doubt be the subject of extended 
research. Some of these hypotheses may be logically incompati- 
ble; the validity of others may very will be limited to particular 
sets of conditions at different points in time. What appears to be 
in particular countries, at several stages of development, and for 
particular operating programs in order to develop more refined 


— 


* mp. NOTE. For further discussion of this point, see Braibanti, “Administrative Re- 
form in the Context of Political Growth,” chap. 6 below, and. Riggs, “Bureaucratic 
Politics in Comparative Perspective,” chap. 12 below. 
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instruments for diagnosing bureaucratic behavior and for pre- 
scribing remedial measures. An interesting task for economists 
would be attempts to measure the benefits and costs of alterna- 
tive investments in administrative activities and institutions and 
of the use of public bureaucracy versus other methods of per- 
forming certain services. These inquiries might be tied to the 
comprehensive research scheme suggested on page 51 above. 

While this patient research proceeds, men are wrestling with 
the same problems without the help of validated hypotheses. The 
solutions with which they are experimenting to improve bureau- 
cratic behavior can each be a point of entry into research on this 
subject and each of these methods suggests inferences of very 
broad scope concerning the relationship of bureaucracy to na- 
tional development. 

The first “solution” is the time-honored method of limiting the 
functions performed by bureaucracy or removing activities from 
administrative control. Entrusting decisions to private enterprise, 
voluntary agencies, and to the market mechanism has been pre- 

scribed and attempted in many sectors of public policy and in 
countries varying as widely in their political systems and stages 

| of development as Yugoslavia, the Philippines, and Laos. Elimi- 
nation of price regulations, selling public enterprises to the pri- 
vate sector, and decontrolling foreign exchange are examples of 
this policy. What this prescription has yielded in the various 
sectors of public policy in which it has been attempted, and how 
local situations have conditioned the outcome of this policy, 
could be a fruitful line of research. It might help to suggest 
effective mixes of public responsibility and private initiative in 
many policy areas important to economic and social develop- 
ment. 

Two related prescriptions call for the \decentralizationy of deci- 
sions and responsibility for action to lower echelons of the admin- 
istrative structure or alternatively their divestiture to autonomous 
agencies or to regional and local authorities. Action following one 

“or more of these prescriptions has been undertaken in many 
developing countries and some research has been undertaken. 
These data should be analyzed, if possible comparatively, to 
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determine what factors may have conditioned various planned 
and unanticipated outcomes and what appear to be the prerequi- 
sites for the successful application of these policies. It is worth 
noting here that there has been virtually no research by American 
scholars on the economics or the management of public sector 
enterprises, though they represent a major phenomenon in the 
administrative systems and the development strategies of most 
developing countries. * 

More difficult to study are factors that basically affect bureau- 
cratic attitudes and motivation such as value systems, culture 
patterns, and personality structure, and the propensity of particu- 
lar societies and their institutions to support more modernizing 
forms of bureaucratic behavior. Some of the CAG writers have 
speculated on the polar choice between destroying and replacing 
traditional institutions and symbols and attempting to adapt 
them to changing conditions, thus capitalizing on their capabili- 
ties. This important area of research is much more subtle in 
content and more difficult methodologically than the others dis- 
cussed in this section and the information payoff will probably be 
much slower. Though relatively few scholars are addressing these 
problems at the applied level, CAG should attempt to link more 
of them into its network. Some inquiries into these factors may be 
undertaken in connection with the institution-building research 
program. One of these factors is the propensity and the capacity 
of individuals in different societies to associate and cooperate in 
large, complex, impersonal organizations—a subject of obvious 
importance to the performance of administrative systems. 

One subject that deserves mention in this context is the con- 
cept of administrative entrepreneurship. If the public sector is to 
play the role that most developing countries expect, it will re- 

“quire administrators who are instrumental to this role. The i image 
~of the ‘Schumpeterian entrepreneur is the antithesis of the obe- 
dient, cautious, precedent-ridden, “controlled” official who popu- 
lates the administrative systems of many of the developing coun- 
tries. The incentives and rewards built into these systems do little 


* Ep. NOTE. For further comments on this point, see Sherwood, “The Problem of 
the Public Enterprise,” chap. 11 below. 
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to stimulate entrepreneurial behavior. Can the styles of the 
public service be modified to encourage and protect administra- 
tive initiative and risk-taking? Is entrepreneurship compatible 
with formal accountability and the rule of law? Would it unduly 
strengthen bureaucratic power? What does the record yield from 
such dynamic economies as Mexico and Israel where entrepre- 
neurial behavior seemed to be prominent among strategically 
placed officials in the administrative system? May this concept be 
a key to the problem of enhancing the effectiveness of administra- 
tion in developing countries? ® 
Those who ascribe the deficiencies of bureaucracy primarily to 
premature growth and self-serving political roles look for oppor- 
tunities both to retard its growth and to surround it with controls. 
The opportunities have been few in the developing countries 
deliberately to build up legislative or judicial controls, to 
strengthen clientele or other interest groups, to impose stronger 
political direction, or to restrain the growth of public services 
until nonbureaucratic agencies are strong enough to counterbal- 
ance or control them. Nevertheless, such controls, though seldom 
deliberately implanted, are prominent in enough polities, includ- 
ing several in Latin America, to permit a careful examination of 
their effect on the performance of bureaucracy and on the various 
goals of development. 
To a number of scholars, including this writer, this emphasis on 
control of bureaucracy in the context of most of the developing 
_ countries is a dangerously misplaced priority, one that might 
seriously retard their rate of progress. We ought to be much more 
concerned with increasing the capacity of the bureaucracy to 
perform, and this we see as a function of greatly enhanced profes- 
sional capability and operational autonomy rather than further 
controls. The need, of course, varies from country to country and 
some controls are obviously needed in the interest of responsible 
‘and responsive performance. But it is equally necessary and more 
important now to increase the capabilities of administrators to 
perform a guidance role and provide essential services and to 


® ep. NOTE. For a contrasting view of some inherent limitations on the role of 
servatism and Creativity in the Soviet Economy,” chap. 19 below. 
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legitimatize their role in the shaping of policy and the sharing of 
power. Underlying this difference of emphasis, I suppose, are 
different evaluations of the social role of administrators. Those 
who emphasize controls tend to distrust bureaucracy and there- 
fore see the need to circumscribe it with controls. I regard it as a 
powerful, indispensable, and generally beneficent agency of 
public service, especially under conditions of rapid change when 
social and economic progress depends in great measure on gov- 
ernmental performance. Therefore, I prefer a strategy which 
places higher priority on building its capabilities than containing 
its abuses.* 

To professionalize the bureaucracies of the developing coun- 
tries has been the main thrust of attention in postwar technical 
assistance. Education, both in the United States and in the coop- 
erating country, was designed to strengthen substantive knowl- 
edge of public affairs, improve operational and management 
skills, and inculcate analytical and problem-solving methods and 
attitudes. The transfer of managerial control techniques, such as 
performance budgeting, central procurement, position classifica- 
tion, methods analysis, and other intermediate staff technologies 
has also been attempted. An emphasis on public service values 
was expected to increase the operational capabilities of these 
bureaucracies to perform their program activities and to dis- 
charge whatever are considered to be their appropriate political 
functions. Through the process of professionalization, they were 
expected to internalize such Weberian values as political neutral- 
ity, personal integrity, performance orientation, economy and 
efficiency, and respect for the rule of law. Within this major 
strategy are many choices and their efficacy for the various goals 
of public policy have not yet been resolved. The CAG papers 
have touched on such problems as choice of curriculum for the 
training of professional administrators; the effects of foreign tech- 
nical assistance, including that provided by universities, on ad- 
ministrative education and bureaucratic performance; the rela- 


* ep. NOTE. For a contrasting view of some inherent limitations on the role of 
bureaucracies in development, see Sjoberg, “Ideology and Social Organization in 
Rapidly Developing Societies,” chap. 8, p. 289, below. 
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tive utility and the conflicting and complementary roles of elite 
generalists and program specialists; the capabilities of the mili- 
tary for the tasks of civil administration; the conflict of genera- 
tions in the post-World War II bureaucracies; and the functions 
and consequences of the merit system in transitional societies. 

The professionalization of bureaucracy is likely to remain an 
important approach to improving its performance and attuning it 
to developmental objectives. Despite the variety of bureaucratic 
types existing in transitional societies, professionalization appears 
to most officials, politicians, and educators to be a feasible and 
efficient path to improve administrative performance and to the 
achievement of developmental goals. Yet the discouraging conse- 
quences of much of this effort to date have aroused serious 
concern and evoked significant empirical research, most of it 
within the orbit of CAG. The answers are not yet in and much 
more research and evaluation is needed. What have been (and 
still are) the operating assumptions concerning the process of 
technological transfer? What are the critical targets and reference 
groups for efforts at administrative training and reform? What 
are reasonable time expectations for changes in administrative 
behavior and institutions? Above all, what measures in addition 
to professionalization (including what forms of control) seem to 
correlate with improved administrative performance? 


A Note on Institution-Building 


A research venture closely related to the CAG interest in devel- 
opment administration has been initiated by the Inter-University 
Research Program in Institution-Building. This consortium of 
four university centers is addressing itself to what is recognized 
as an important element in the process of modernization in which 
local change agents as well as foreign technical assistance person- 
nel are actively engaged: redirecting established organizations or 
launching new ones which incorporate new values and perform 
innovative functions, and thus enhancing the capacity of a society 
to solve its problems and to cope with emerging needs. Implicit 
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in this approach are the assumptions that major activities must be 
supported by one or several institutionalized organizations and 
that significant innovations are usually induced, protected, and 
fostered by and through formal organizations. The central theme 
of this research is the problems which institution-builders face 
and the strategies they use in establishing viable organizations 
and in securing the acceptance of their innovative values and 
functions in an environment that is often ill prepared to support 
these changes. This problem is at the heart of the process of 
induced social change and as such directly relates to develop- 
ment administration. While the major thrust of this program is 
“the intensive examination and analysis of institution-building as a 
process, the problem of choice among alternative investments in 
institution-building efforts will also be considered.* 

Scholars from the cooperating universities have worked out a 
common set of concepts and a research framework to insure the 
comparability and cumulative effects of their findings and have 
begun to examine field experiences, in some of which their own 
universities have been participants. One class of institution-build- 
ing experiences they are examining are schools of public adminis- 
tration. From these studies they expect to learn much about the 
“administrative environment in which these experiments have at- 
~ tempted to introduce modern administrative values and profes- 
‘sional practices as well as the underlying doctrine and tactics 
employed. Central planning organizations will also be investi- 
gated in several countries. The emphasis on institutionalization 
will, of course, extend these studies far beyond central planning 
agencies themselves and into their links with numerous official 
and nongovernmental organizations, whose support is critical to 
acceptance of the values and techniques of development plan- 
ning and who must adapt their behavior to the innovations which 
planning represents. Through the institution-building point of 
entry, much can be learned about governmental planning as an 
instrument of social action and the effects of national planning on 
administrative systems. Local government institutions, universi- 


* ep. Note. Additional information about this program is given by Katz, chap. 3, 
pp. 127-132, below. 
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ties, teacher-training centers, and cooperatives have also been 
_ chosen for priority in the early years of this program. 

This research program will thus provide data about particular 
classes of institutions, including those directly concerned with 
administrative innovations. This should facilitate the testing of 
hypotheses about institution-building as a generic process and 
about alternative lines of action available to practitioners. If its 
central hypothesis is valid, institution-building is a basic process 
of induced social change that can be illuminated by research for 
the benefit both of practitioners and of social scientists. This 
research may succeed in shifting emphasis away from the intro- 
duction and diffusion of particular innovations and toward the 
more fundamental process of building the structures and the 
relationships in the task environment which permit innovations to 
take root. Not by accident, the CAG and the IB groups Share an 
interlocking directorate and constituency and expect to share 
research findings and benefit mutually from their respective ef- 
forts.* 


Trends and Proposals 


This final section projects some trends already running strong 
in CAG circles and proposes for future research emphasis some 
major problem areas previously identified in the text. 

First, there must be greater emphasis on the statement of 
discrete problems and on empirical investigation, especially of 
the modest kind that do not immediately ‘Yield high-level in- 
sights, generalized propositions, or sweeping prescriptions. We 
should learn to love our administrative systems as the anthropolo- 
gists love their » villages and the economists their input-output 
tables and study them as intensively. As a minimum, this empiri- 
cal research will further explore some of the numerous problems 
and test some of the many hypotheses already identified by the 
* ep. NOTE. Since this was written many of the institution-building studies have 
been completed. Preliminary reports are available through the consortium’s head- 


quarters at the University of Pittsburgh. Many of them will soon be published by 
Sage Publications, Inc., Beverly Hills, California. 
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CAG writers on the political dimensions of development adminis- 
tration and on the determinants of bureaucratic performance. 
Much of this research, however, while benefiting from the CAG’s 
intellectual influence, would probably occur in any case; although 
it would yield useful knowledge, it might not be in a form that 
contributes much to the systematic study of comparative admin- 
istration. 

Is it possible to consider an approach that is both more ambi- 
tious and more focused? One of the difficulties with the current 
scattered research—much of it of high quality—is that it is not 
disciplined by a common framework for collecting and organiz- 
ing basic data as an aid to analysis. Such a framework as that 
used, for example, in the United Nations System of National 
Accounts provides economic researchers and policy-makers with 
‘data on a systematic and comparable basis. On a more limited 
scale, the institution-building research program is also following 
this procedure. The absence of a common data framework can 
inhibit the comparative analysis of experience and problems. 

Would it be feasible to organize a special CAG committee to 
outline a framework for data collection on administrative systems 
and administrative action, incorporating variables and relation- 
ships that can be identified at the current state of knowledge as 
significant for understanding administrative behavior in transi- 
tional societies? Is there sufficient consensus in the field to make 
this a worthwhile effort? Would such a research framework en- 
dorsed by leaders of the profession contribute to the coherence, 
comparability, and fruitfulness of the resultant effort? Would it 
help in mobilizing both funds and scholarly interest in empirical 
research in the United States and abroad? 

One important by-product of this undertaking might be the 
initiation of a more fruitful and sustained dialogue between 
scholars and practitioners than has hitherto been possible. In the 
identification of research priorities, in the formulation of proposi- 
tions, in the facilitation of data-gathering, in testing the feasibil- 
ity of action proposals, the participation of sensitive and experi- 
enced practitioners both from the United States and overseas 
would be essential. Some of them might perhaps be induced to 
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introduce a research component directly into the administration 
of new programs, the initiation of new institutions, the revision of 
established activities—a form of research that has been little used 
in administrative operations. This research, which would depend 
on the goodwill and the participation of practitioners, would 
support administrative operations as well as provide data for 
scholarly inquiry. A rigorous and far-reaching research effort 
might thus succeed, more than scattered and specific efforts, in 
engaging the interest and the participation of practitioners. 

Second, the CAG should work energetically to strengthen its 
links and intensify its dialogue with members of the major social 
science disciplines, particularly economics, and with the public 
affairs professions. As a minimum these disciplinary and profes- 
sional contacts will bring new analytical methods, substantive 
knowledge, and operational insights to bear on problem areas 
related to development administration. Beyond that, develop- 
ment administration may provide an effective focus for reorder- 
ing and integrating the specialized knowledge and partial in- 
sights now in the domain of the individual disciplines around the 
specific problems of choice and action confronting the planner, 
policy-maker, and administrator in public affairs. For they must, 
and indeed do, find ways of integrating these partial insights in 
their own decision-making. The result might be a new paradisci- 
plinary structuring of social knowledge—beyond the existing dis- 
ciplines. Meanwhile, it might be feasible for CAG to sponsor a 
study of the problems of multidisciplinary and particularly inter- 
disciplinary teaching and research in development administra- 
tion, drawing on the data of current experimental efforts in this 
direction. 

Third, national development planning should continue to be a 
major focus of CAG research. With this subject, CAG is seized 
with a major new technology in public affairs with far-reaching 
implications for public policy, for development, and for adminis- 
tration. The CAG approach should continue its distinctive em- 
phasis on the implementation of planning in the competitive 
world of government and complex organization. To the behav- 
ioral emphasis now prominent in this research should be blended 
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established normative approaches to the formulation and control 
of plans, including those derived from management science, 
econometrics, and quantitative decision theory. National plan- 
ning implies explicit attention to complex interdependencies and 
therefore to systems theory that can help to conceptualize the 
universe of the planner as well as the development administrator, 
identify the critical relationships they must attempt to manage, 
and thus reduce their area of uncertainty. 

Fourth, in contrast to the “big picture” provided by national 
planning, CAG research might also focus on the “worm’s eye” | 
levels of project administration and regional development. The 
project, as the unit of much of the action associated with develop- 
ment administration, is a point of impact where the administra- 
tive system delivers its services to the public. As a point of 
chronic breakdown in development programs, the project is a 
microcosm where the variables of choice, activation, and control 
are numerous but the scale is small enough to permit effective 
data gathering and analysis. Most of the current research at the 
project level has focused on the economics of choice, and rela- 
tively little on administrative organization and action. More rigo- 
rous knowledge of the problems of project administration could 
greatly increase the predictive quality of national plans, enhance 
the effectiveness of development programs, and contribute useful 
teaching materials to courses in comparative and development 
administration. There is also great scope for research on the 
administration of regional development plans and their articula- 
tion with national planning. 

Fifth, the causes and the remedies for the sluggish and often 
dysfunctional performance of the administrative systems of de- 
veloping countries, broad as the subject is, must be a continuing 
concern for CAG-influenced research. For those primarily con- 
cerned with early benefits, problem-solving, and incremental im- 
provements in performance, this is the logical research priority 
and indeed might yield insights and concepts that could subse- 
quently be tested for wider application. Pragmatic points of de- 
parture for applied research would be the testing of remedies or 
combinations of remedies that are currently being prescribed and 
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applied. These proposals include relieving the pressure on bu- 
reaucracy by withdrawing functions or by decentralization and 
devolution of responsibility; increasing the pressure on bureauc- 
racy by building more effective control and clientele groups; and 
strengthening its capacity by increased professionalization, oper- 
ating autonomy, and the adaptation of improved management 
technologies. An interesting research problem might focus on the 
possibility of extending the concept of entrepreneurship to the 
role of the development administrator, exploring the implications 
of this approach to the public services of those developing coun- 
tries that are counting heavily on governmental initiative to spark 
and guide economic and social development. 

We return to the simple vignette that opened this paper. As 
many American teachers and practitioners of public administra- 
tion can verify from their own experience, such frustrations as 
those crudely outlined in that slice of experience are the condi- 
tion of man in much of the world today. This condition is improv- 
ing only modestly according to most available criteria and, in- 
deed, the level of frustration may be rapidly rising. Has the 
study, teaching, and practice of public administration anything 
to contribute to the mitigation of these frustrations, the resolution 
of conflicts, and the sustained achievement of a greater measure 
of dignity and well-being? 

To students of public administration this relationship is clear. 
Every respectable theory of development assigns a major role to 
government; complex organization is the principal vehicle 
through which modern government functions; and administration 
is the technology by which action is designed, directed, and 
controlled in complex organizations. The transitional societies, for 
reasons which are not entirely clear and which may differ among 
them, have difficulty mastering the art of large-scale administra- 
tion. Until they do, irrigation ditches may not be dug, the com- 
plaints of the village elders may not receive attention, the field 
office of the development bank may not be able to coordinate 
with the national treasury, and the mill may not operate economi- 
cally. 


Administration is only one of several interrelated processes that 
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are associated with development. Its role, however, is not com- \ 
pletely determined by other forces, be they political, cultural, or | | 
technological, but administrative energy and action can them- || 
selves be powerful forces for change. Much of the change desired \' 
‘today must be induced, and therefore managed. And since time is 
of the essence we cannot afford to learn only by experience, but 
our learning must be speeded and disciplined by research. The 
CAG has been a modest mobilization of scholars, primarily Amer- 
ican, to probe a vast subject whose outlines and points of focus 
are not yet clear. We are still at the stage of searching for 
hypotheses rather than testing them and we have few new pre- 
scriptions that we can confidently offer to supplement our intui- 
tions and our educated judgments. As we build our science, 
however, let us keep one eye on the community development 
workers, the confused governor, and the young development 
banker in our vignette. For it is they who must test our science. 


Chapter 2 


The Context of Development Administration 


Fred W. Riggs 


American doctrines of public administration have been se- 
verely tested in their overseas applications during the past 
twenty years. Gradually it has become clear that the conse- 
quences flowing from the application of these doctrines may be 
quite paradoxical; they have certainly not been what was ex- 
pected and hoped for. Often enough they have led to results 
precisely the opposite of those intended. How shall we interpret 
or explain these surprising and discouraging events? 

There is an old conundrum which asks: What is the difference 

. between a diplomat and a lady? Answer: When a diplomat says_ 

« yes he means maybe, when he says maybe he means no, and if he 

‘says no he is not a diplomat. By contrast, of course, the lady 
means maybe when she says no, yes when she says maybe, and is 
no lady if she says yes. A derivative puzzle would ask how you 
know what someone means who says maybe? Clearly the answer 
is contextual, for you must know who the speaker is to interpret 
his or her meaning. 

The conundrum is intended as a joke, but it carries an impor- 


This chapter is a revision of the essay entitled “Modernization and Development 
Administration,” which was prepared for the College Park Conference of the Com- 
parative Administration Group, April 1966. The paper was subsequently published 
in its original form in the Philippine Journal of Public Administration 11, no. 1 
(1967), 41-57. This chapter also draws on two other essays that were prepared 
somewhat erie “Relearning an Old Lesson: The Political Context of Develop- 
ment Administration,” Public Administration Review 25, no. 1 (1965), 70-79; 
and “Modernization and Political Problems: Some Developmental Prerequisites,” 
published in the Report of the International Conference on the Problems of Mod- 
ernization in Asia, June 28—July 7, 1965 (Seoul, Korea: Asiatic Research Center 
of Korea University, 1966), pp. 473-87. 
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tant idea which has been amply confirmed by semantics and 
linguistics: the meaning of a word can rarely be determined from 
the word alone but emerges from the context in which it is used. 
What is true of words is equally true of other actions, for the 
significance of a behavior is rarely intrinsic to the act but can be 
learned only when the act is interpreted in context. 

The general lesson that may be drawn from these considera- 
tions is that the relevance of administrative doctrines is contin- 
gent on the total setting in which they are employed: what works 
well in some places may lead to disaster in others. The old 
proverb “one man’s meat is another’s poison” expresses the same 
thought in different terms. Yet, we often act in our overseas 
programs as though what is food for one must be food for all. 

Let us examine some of the contexts that are presupposed by 
our administrative doctrines and point to some probable conse- 
quences when these doctrines are employed in other contexts. 
Before starting, however, we must review the concept of “devel- 
opment administration,” relating it to the more general ideas of 
development and of administration. My use of the term is slightly 
different from that employed by other authors in this volume. 


What is Development Administration? 


In simple, short-run terms, development administration refers | 
to organized efforts to carry out programs or projects thought by 
those involved to serve developmental objectives. The phrase 
arises by simple analogy with such expressions as agricultural. 
administration, educational administration, and social welfare ad- 
ministration, each of which involves organized efforts to imple- 
ment agricultural, educational, and social welfare programs, re- 
spectively. | 

However, the word “development” carries more elusive mean- 
ings than such familiar programmatic expressions as agriculture 
and education. There has arisen, of course, a substantial literature 
on development and no effort will be made here to recapitulate 
these discussions. Much of this literature relates to economic 
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growth, the increased production of capital and consumer goods. 
No doubt, for poor countries the demand for an increase in gross 
national product is overriding and claims top priority. But one 
must also recognize that as the more industrialized or postin- 
dustrial countries approach the stage of affluence, the pressure for 
increasing production lets up. Other objectives, such as the puri- 
fication of air and water, explorations in outer space, or the 
improvement of human relations, take an even higher priority. If 
so, then does the need for development (i.e., growth) come to an 
end? Or should the word be used for a different meaning? 

» Consider the proposition that man’s freedom of action is always 
constrained to a greater or less degree by limitations built into his 
environment. The more primitive a society, the smaller the de- 
gree of freedom it enjoys in attempting to change its environ- 
‘ment. Food-gathering nomads, for example, can eat only what 

nature provides, whereas agricultural peoples have learned to 

\ manipulate the earth so as to increase the natural supply of food. 
\Industrial societies have learned even more potent ways of re- 
‘shaping their environment to satisfy their needs. 

It strikes me that the essential idea of development lies in this 
increased ability of human societies to shape their physical, 
human, and cultural environments. Clearly they do this as socie- 
ties, as collectivities, not as individuals. Perhaps better, if indivi- 
duals do it, they are able to succeed only by concerting their 
efforts with those of others. In other words, they learn to make 
collective decisions, to formulate proposals for social action, and 
to implement programs already agreed upon. This collective deci- 
sion-making process, of course, is what we have in mind when we 
talk about politics and administration. 

From a developmental point of view, then, the capacity of a 
government to make and carry out decisions designed to change ~ 
its environment is itself a variable. We cannot, therefore, treat all 

' governments as relatively equal in their capabilities. Clearly, a 
burden one government can shoulder with ease may be so far 
beyond the capacities of another that for it to make the effort 
would be ruinous. 

Put another way, if we want a government to carry out pro- 
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grams designed to increase agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, to expand school facilities, create a network of roads and 
communications, and the like, we may find that these tasks are 
scarcely feasible unless the ability of that government to govern 
is simultaneously enhanced. In other words, what has come to be 
known | as “political development” and “administrative develop- 
ment” may well be a necessary condition for success in the ad- 
ministration of development projects. 

~~Tn this sense, then, development administration refers not only 
to a government’s efforts to carry out programs designed to re- 
shape its physical, human, and cultural environment, "hat also to 
the struggle to enlarge a government’s capacity to engage in such 
programs. No doubt, many of the doctrines of administrative 
theory were formulated precisely for this purpose, to increase the 
load-carrying capabilities of government agencies. But the gov- 
ernments for which they were designed had already reached a 
rather high level of development. They were able to implement 
these doctrines. But the contemporary governments which are 
least able to implement development projects are also the govern- 
ments where modern ideas of good administration are most likely 
to prove irrelevant or ineffectual. Thus, the administration _of 
_development 1 needs to be distinguished from the development of 
“administration—two different but interrelated aspects of devel- 
opment administration. 


Administrative Development versus the 
Administration of Development 


The argument may be clarified if we think of the possible 
reaction of an absolute monarch in a traditional society to a 
manual on election procedures—perhaps like Mark Twain’s Ar- 
thur responding to his Connecticut Yankee. The king would 
scarcely know what to make of a set of prescriptions governing 
the conduct of a system—to him unimaginable—of elections. 

The paradox appears obvious because we know that electoral 
systems, combined with political parties and elected assemblies, 
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were nonexistent in premodern times. But a similar paradox gov- 
erns the norms prescribed for the conduct of modern bureau- 
cratic systems, even though bureaucracies are relatively ancient 
institutions and were as familiar to premodern autocrats as they 
are to contemporary democracies. The rules applicable to admin- 
istrative improvement in the complex bureaucracies prevailing 
| in our times would have been largely irrelevant to the simpler 
) bureaucratic structures of former times. 

It may well be objected that although this proposition might 
apply to the contrast between premodern and modern bureaucra- 
cies, it does not apply to the difference between contemporary 
modernizing and modern bureaucracies. Perhaps, but I wish to 
argue that something like the principle of stages of development 
applies to political and social systems. Problems and solutions 
that are relevant at one stage are irrelevant at another. The di- 
alectical model might also be invoked in this connection. Al- 
though the stage of synthesis is expected to resolve difficulties 
that appeared insoluble at a prior stage of thesis and antithesis, 
new problems arise out of each synthesis which generate in turn 
another set of thesis-antithesis dilemmas. Thus, problem-solving 
does not eliminate problems but typically generates new prob- 
lems. 
I do not wish to say that our administrative doctrines are 

universally irrelevant to non-Western governments, or even to 
|) governments in poor countries. Quite the contrary: I believe they 
, are quite relevant to some of these polities. But I do think there 
| are some widespread characteristics of governments and social 
. systems in the third world which seriously restrict the relevance 
to their problems of the administrative principles that have been 
found to be quite useful in the West. 

Most of this chapter will deal with some of these characteris- 
tics, notably at the political, economic, and organizational levels 
of analysis. These are the contexts of development administra- 
tion, the determinants of “stages,” if you will, that need to be 
understood if we are to understand administrative development 
and learn what principles of administration are relevant to differ- 
ing governmental systems. 
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It is important to distinguish between these varying adminis- 
trative contexts and environmental conditions affecting adminis- 
trative performance. The ¢ distinction is quite clear in our thinking 
about individual development. The growth of a child is surely 
influenced by his environment, and we may “expect ‘the slum- 
~ dweller to grow into a different kind of person from one raised in 
~ a middle-class suburban home. Yet the norms applicable to adults 
but not applicable to children are considered equally applicable 
to adults from impoverished or affluent environments. 

te problems faced by any developed polity vary greatly, and 
ae handles its environment and is affected by it. Moreover, 
the 1 e relationships between a developed polity and its environment 
are quite different from those between an undeveloped polity 
and its environment. As we have seen, this follows by deduction, 
~ since we defined a developed system as one capable of changing 
‘its environment to a greater degree than an undeveloped system. 

Strangely enough, much currently prevalent thinking about 
administration and development tends to focus attention on envi- 
ronmental constraints as those which inhibit the cross-cultural 
utilization of modern administrative principles. It is my view, 
however, that environmental conditions pose diverse problems to 
be overcome in the administration of development programs, but | 
_ they do not affect the relevance of administrative principles. By | 
contrast, the stages of development, or the political, economic, 
and organizational contexts of a society, determine the priorities 
and relevance of administrative doctrines and hence govern the 
development of administrative capabilities. 

The central theme of this chapter, then, is the context of devel- 
opment administration, the factors or stages affecting administra- 
tive development. A different subject, and one touched on briefly 
in the concluding portion of this chapter, concerns the problems 
of development administration, the environmental challenges 
faced in the administration of development. 
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Contexts of Administrative Development 


In a sense, the various contexts of administrative development 
are analytic concepts, and their number is indeterminate. One 
may look to such schemes as Talcott Parsons’ familiar set of 
system problems—integration, goal attainment, adaptation, and 
pattern maintenance—for guidance. I have found more familiar 
terms and concepts to be equally helpful and perhaps more 
communicable. At any rate, I propose to deal with the political, — 
economic, and organizational contexts of administrative develop- 
ment. Roughly speaking, the political context can be linked to the 
Parsonian problem of integration, the economic to adaptation, 
and the organizational to pattern maintenance. The problem of 
goal attainment might be linked with the international setting of 
a polity, the sense in which any political system is a subsystem of 
larger political systems and so defines its objectives and capabili- 
ties in terms of its relations with the encompassing systems. This 
problem is qualitatively different from the others, and I propose 
not to try to deal with it in this essay. Let us, however, try to look 
more closely at political, economic, and organizational contexts 
affecting administrative development. 


The Political Context of Administrative Development 


In virtually all governments the action arm, the main instru- 
ment for program implementation, is the public bureaucracy. 
This is not to say that legislative bodies, courts, political parties, 
autonomous public corporations, private organizations, and the 
average citizen do not also play an important part in determining 
the success or failure of governmental programs. However, it is 
convenient to focus our attention on the state bureaucracy, de- 
fined as a hierarchy of all offices under the formal authority of the 
head of state in any polity. Much can be learned about the 
effectiveness of a government by studying the performance of its 
appointive public officials. 

But we must use an appropriate perspective for this purpose. It 
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has become a part of our standard administrative doctrine to 
regard appointive officeholders as administrators, to treat the two 
terms as synonyms. Therein a basic hypothesis is concealed. This 
_hypothesis asserts that, empirically speaking, the exclusive func- 
tion performed by bureaucrats is administrative, and offices 
which serve politica’ functions a are then excluded from the con- 


a. often urge that public officials be donned to tasks 
which have only administrative consequences for the polity. 

My view, however, is not only that bureaucrats do exercise 

_ political functions, but that they must, and that a significant (but 
not overwhelming ) degree of bureaucratic power is functionally 
‘requisite for the organization of a developed system of govern- 
ment.” 

To say this, however, is not to say that a bureaucracy should 
monopolize power in any polity. Rather, the exercise of bureau- 
cratic power is balanced, in the more developed governments, 
against the countervailing power of a set of _extrabureaucratic 
institutions, consisting essentially of an elected assembly, an elec- 
-toral : system, and a party system. Let us think of these institutions | 
as a set of polyarchic structures. Unfortunately, there is no gener-. 
ally recognized name by which we can unambiguously refer to 
them. They are often called the “political system.” However, this 
is just as inaccurate as to call a bureaucracy the “administrative 
system.” These extrabureaucratic polyarchic institutions no doubt 
perform political functions in many polities more than they per- 

7 form administrative functions, but they are never exclusively 
‘political i in function, and the bureaucracy also performs political 

functions. Hence, we cannot use the words “political” and “ad- 


A more extended discussion of this point is contained in my “Bureaucratic 
Politics in Comparative Perspective,” chap. 12 below. In an earlier essay I argued 
that excessive stress on the nonpolitical, administratively pure role of public offi- 
cials often hampered the growth of effective extrabureaucratic institutions in the 
polities of the new states. See “Bureaucrats and Political Development: A Para- 
doxical View,” Bureaucracy and Political Development, ed. Joseph LaPalombara 
(Princeton, NJ.: Princeton University Press, 1963), pp. 120-67. 
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ministrative” to refer to these countervailing institutions without 
thereby seriously confusing our analysis. For ease of reference, 
therefore, I will refer to the set of polyarchic, extrabureaucratic 
institutions as a “constitutive system.” 

It is my view that the effective operation of any modern goy- 
ernment requires an approximate balance of power between 
‘these two major sets of governmental institutions.* Such a bal- 
‘ance cannot be maintained, however, if it is not reflected in 
certain structural features. The relative power of a constitutive 
system may be ascertained by its ability to determine the choice 
of incumbents for the cabinet-level top-most positions in the 
bureaucracy. By this means the basic thrust of public policy is 
formed through the constitutive system. 

By contrast, a bureaucracy shows its relative power by its 
ability to safeguard positions at the intermediate leyels—bureau, 
division, and section chiefs—for career public servants. Thereby 
a minimum degree of experience is assured, enhancing the pros- 
pect that public laws will be effectively administered. 

It is only the maintenance of a relative balance of power 
between bureaucracy and constitutive system that makes possible 
the “separation of politics and administration” in the classic 
sense. This idea of separation has, in my judgment, been erro- 
neously equated with the idea that a bureaucracy should serve 
only administrative functions, and a constitutive system—i.e., 
legislatures, parties, and elected politicians—should serve only 
political functions. This formulation obscures the fact that if 
bureaucrats are to give priority to managerial and rational-legal 
criteria in the conduct of their offices they must have some degree 
of power. It obscures also the proposition that the administrative 
effectiveness of a bureaucracy depends in no small measure on its 
relations with a constitutive system. 

To probe these ideas, let us first imagine a government in 


° ep. NOTE. See also LaPalombara, chap. 5, p. 220, below. 

2. An extended discussion of this concept and the new term “constitutive sys- 
tem” is presented in my essay, “The Structures of Government and Administra- 
tive Reform,” Political and Administrative Development, ed. Ralph Braibanti and 
Associates (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1969), pp. 243-46. It is also 
discussed in more detail below, chap. 12. 
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which the bureaucracy is very weak. As a consequence, no barrier 
can be placed in the way of the natural tendency of any ruling 
constitutive system to place its own protégés in office at all levels. 
If a spoils system is triumphant, the prospects of securing much 
support for improved administration within the bureaucracy are 


patently rather slight. 


By contrast, imagine a government where the bureaucracy \ 


exercises dominant power. The existence of such a situation be- 
comes apparent when the top-level or cabinet positions are filled 


by career men rather than through | the constitutive system. Just 


tas have seized power and named military and civil officials to all 
_key positions. Under these circumstances lip service may be given 
- to the ideas of administrative reform and efficiency, but in prac- 
tice the higher officials are so preoccupied with the struggle for 
power and the need to buttress their own security by building 
intrabureaucratic political alliances that administrative values are 
‘sacrificed to political values. 

~ It has been alleged that the viewpoint expressed here reflects 
an undue distrust of bureaucrats, that one can work through a 
politically dominant bureaucracy, utilizing administrative doc- 
trines, to secure a more effective structure of government. I do 
not deny that such an indirect strategy might prove effective, 
provided one were well aware of the need for countervailin 
power in the constitutive system as a long-run goal. But I do deny 


that my approach reflects any undue distrust of bureaucrats. I am _. 


inclined to distrust any group of men who exercise unchecked 
“power, whether they be politicians, judges, businessmen, priests, 
~ landlords, doctors, lawyers, army officers, or civil servants. There 
is no need to make heroic or villainous any particular set of roles 
human beings play. What is more relevant and decisive is the 
structure of these roles in relation to each other. My confidence in 
the self-restraint and integrity of any group is enhanced to the 
extent they are subjected to the discipline of countervailing 
powers. 

In the foregoing analysis I have argued that the administrative 
and managerial doctrines which have shown their usefulness in 
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the United States and other Western polities are of limited utility 
_in many non-Western countries where an imbalance exists be- 
tween the power of bureaucracy and the power exercised by 
constitutive systems. In other words, our administrative princi- 
ples may prove helpful in bringing about some improvement in 
administrative performance in balanced polities. By contrast, 
they may further undermine administrative performance in un- 
balanced polities. In these systems priority needs to be given to 
efforts to achieve balance, either by strengthening the constitu- 
tive system or the bureaucracy, depending on which of these key 
institutions is relatively less powerful. 

Such a hierarchy of priorities is familiar at the level of individ- 
ual needs. Thus, a person who is adequately fed becomes more 
interested in problems of ego satisfaction and self-identity than 
in food supply. But a starving person needs food much more than 
psychotherapy. For someone suffocating to death, the need for 
oxygen takes priority over both the need for food and for psychic 
security. Similarly, in social systems there are needs at higher 
levels which become urgent only after needs at lower levels have 
been met. In this sense I believe our ideas about administrative 
improvement are helpful, but only after certain preconditions in 
governmental structure have been satisfied. 

Several more qualifications need to be stated. Not all non- 
Western countries have governments in which power is unbal- 
anced. To the extent that the distribution of power between 
bureaucracy and constitutive system is balanced in some of these 
countries, we may expect our administrative ideas to be relatively 
helpful and relevant to them. 

Another qualification also must be added. The idea of a bal- 
anced political system is not the same as the idea of a democracy. 
Indeed, I believe it is quite possible for a one-party dictatorship, 
whether under Communist ideology or not, to achieve a form of 
balance. A party-dominated constitutive system can share power 
with an official bureaucracy, the “state apparatus.” According to 
my analysis, therefore, our administrative doctrines are relevant _ 
_ to the needs of these governments, as well as to those which are_ 
democratic. However, if one goal of American foreign policy is to 
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encourage democratic regimes, then it may well be desirable to _ 
withhold assistance to undemocratic governments, even those 
which could use such assistance.* 

In sum, it appears that we may well have been exporting 
administrative doctrines and practices to countries where, given 
the structure of government which prevails, these ideas are 
largely irrelevant. Elsewhere, we may have been carrying these 
ideas to governments capable of utilizing them, but likely to use 
them to enhance authoritarian rather than democratic values. 
This is not to say that there are not some of the less developed 
countries where conditions exist which render feasible the intro- 
“duction of improved administrative practices and where demo- 
cratic values can simultaneously be strengthened. But, if the 
argument set forth above has any value, it implies the need for 
‘careful analysis of these underlying conditions and the formula- 
tion of a more discriminating contextual approach to administra- 
tive reform. 


The Economic Context of Development Administration 


The standard texts on public administration take it for granted 
that all public employees are compensated by regular cash pay- 
ments, ie., by salaries. The salary system not only provides an 
inducement to public officials to work effectively but also makes 
it possible, by the threat of withdrawal, to impose constraints on 
administrators. The existence of a salary system—that is, a system 
in which wages paid are adequate to cover living expenses and 
the nonsalary income of public employees is not substantial— 

3. Woodrow Wilson is widely regarded as one of the first and most vigorous 
supporters of the doctrine of the separation of politics and administration, and as 
an advocate of administrative reform in America based on the emulation of Euro- 
pean experience. Yet, Wilson was keenly aware of the political context within 
which administrative reform acquires significance, and he clearly weighted demo- 


cratic values much more highly than administrative efficiency. Accordingly, he 
argued that it was necessary to encourage democratic revolutions against authori- 


tarian rule, even at the expense of administrative performance. He also held that \| 


administrative reform was justifiable only after democracy had been achieved, 
lest aid be given to authoritarianism. He would be shocked were he alive today to 
see how administrative doctrines and practices are exported by Americans with 
little regard for the political context of the recipients. See my “Relearning an Old 
Lesson: The Political Context of Development Administration,” Public Adminis- 
tration Review 25, no, 1 (1965), 70-72. For a different view, see Heady, chap. 15, 
esp. pp. 471-5: : as 
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may well be, like a balanced polity, a necessary prerequisite for 
the relevance of established administrative doctrines. 

Whether or not a salary system exists, however, depends not 
only on the mobilization of funds by taxation and the distribution 
of wages through a responsible payroll system, but also on the 
existence of an adequate economic base. The level o ic 
production must be high enough to cover not only the consump- 
tion needs of primary producers but also to support an army of 
employees, ‘both public and private, who engage in secondary 
and tertiary occupations. Although these latter activities add to 
the total national product, a society cannot afford to maintain 
them unless it can provide an adequate base in its primary, 
notably its agricultural, production. 

We often forget that traditional modes of government did not 
rely on salaried officials. Even in the Chinese empires, whose 
bureaucracies were as elaborate as _any others in a traditional 
civilization, officials received stipends that constituted - only a 
small part of their real income. For the most part, the flow of 
funds in these societies was upward through the bureaucracy 
rather than downward. Officials lived on contributions, gifts, trib- 
utes, or fees paid by subordinates and clients rather than on 
salaries paid by a central treasury. Even when massive tributes 
were collected by an imperial government, as they were in China, 
the collapse of public transportation endangered the availability 
of resources needed to pay officials.* If a traditional bureaucracy 
is to survive such a collapse, local means of support for its 
officials, independent of the central treasury, are required. Indeed, 
the relation between agrarian rulers and officials was normally 
the reverse of what it is today. Officials formerly contributed 
more to the ruler in tributes and gifts than the ruler paid to his 
administrative staff in regular wages. 

Clearly, the enlargement of bureaucratic organization and the 
proliferation of specialized government agencies entails great ex- 
pense. Thus, the limited availability of surplus production and of 


For a case study of such a breakdown see Ch’ang-tu Hu, “The Yellow River 
Administration in the Ch’ing Dynasty,” Far Eastern Quarterly 14, (Aug. 1955), 
511 
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funds set a low ceiling on the proliferation of bureaucratic organi- 
zation in traditional polities. Correspondingly, the choices open 
to such governments regarding feasible public activities was also 


limited. By contrast, in an industrialized society, relative afflu- 
2 een financial resources from which a large > staff of “paid 


cials, military and civil, can be employed. Not only, therefore, 
does e economic growth give a polity great latitude in the kind and 


extent of ‘bureaucracy it wishes to create, but it also provides a 


flexible and potent instrument of economic control over officials 








by” which to assure substantial efficiency and effectiveness in the 
conduct 0 ‘of public of Office. Increased production, therefore, enables 
a society to improve its administrative capabilities and thereby to 
enhance its range of choice in the manipulation of its environ- 
ment, including further economic growth. 

Foreign aid on a government-to-government basis in recent 
years has strengthened a trend, already well started by the end of 
the nineteenth century, for many non-Western governments to 
place their bureaucracies on a salaried basis. Many, of course, 
had become colonial dependencies in European empires, so that 
they learned from their foreign rulers about the advantages, as 
well as the disadvantages, of having a class of salaried officials. 
But even those who did not suffer alien occupation were quick, in 
self-defense, to adopt the new method of organizing their bu- 
reaucracies, for only by consolidating control over frontier prov- 
inces, by creating more efficient armies, by building modern 
transport and communication nets, and by establishing effective 
tax-collecting services, could they assure their continuing inde- 
pendence of European rule. 

But the transformation of a subsistence or fee-based bureauc- | 
racy into a salaried class brought, in its train, consequences that 
may well have been dysfunctional for development. Despite all ' 
efforts to mobilize funds, the amounts available proved insuff- 
cient to provide adequate salaries for a growing horde of office- 
holders. The expectations of officials concerning their real income 
escalated, as did their claims for status and security. Preindustrial 
governments, therefore, were quickly confronted by major prob- 
lems of official corruption, a phenomenon which should be under- 
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stood not moralistically but structurally. A corrupted bureauc- 


racy, virtually by definition, is one that does not do what it is 
s upposed ta to do, since illegal payments to officials are presumabl 
not made unless those who receive payment can and do contra- 
vene the intent of the laws they are supposed to apply. Although 
formally salaried, bureaucrats in such quasi-salary systems in- 
dulge in self-enrichment on a large scale. 

The introduction of salaries created other consequences. In 
poor countries job opportunities outside of agriculture were 
scarce. The pressure for public employment increased as the gulf 
widened between the impoverished masses in agriculture and 
unskilled labor and the growing white-collar class of salaried 
clerks and officeholders. In countries under colonial rule the dis- 
crepancy in living standards between alien administrators and 
native populations became even more dramatic. 

The inability of a small but growing commercial and industrial 
class to gain political power in most non-Western countries meant 
that while political elites were tempted on the one hand to 
exploit and even terrorize their alien or minority entrepreneurial 
communities, they were impelled on the other hand to increase 
public investments and to establish state enterprises. With a 
public bureaucracy already accustomed to milking the treasury 
for its own gratification and without external centers of power 
capable of imposing responsibility, public enterprises tended in 
many countries to be used to subsidize a growing army of state 
employees who proved unable to create economic products equiv- 
alent in value to the funds which they secured from the taxpay- 
ers.” 

In other words, a system of salaried officials can work, in an 
economically advanced country, as a means of building a public 
bureaucracy capable of carrying out laws which enhance eco- 
nomic productivity and contribute to development as defined 
above, ecologically. But where the economy has not reached a 
sufficiently high level, a quasi-salary mode of organizing the 
bureaucracy brings about the mining of resources and the spread 





® ep. Nore. For further discussion of this point, see Sherwood, “The Problem of 
the Public Enterprise,” chap. 11 below. 
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of a parasitical class of sinecurists who reduce productivity and 
hence diminish the range of free choice for their so ciety, thereby 
contributing to economic regression and political breakdown. Ad- 
rainistrative doctrines helpful toa salaried bureaucracy’s admin- 
istrative perf performance are unhelpful to polities with a quasi-sala- 
ried bureaucracy. 





Social Organization and Development Administration 


Most theorists of public administration take for granted a pat- 
tern n Of organization that is not in fact universal but flourishes 
only in those countries that may be considered relatively ad- 
a eerste aie note that the the relevance of their doctrines 
depends on the prior exister existence of formal (or complex) organiza- 
tions. Writers on organization theory, itself, often give ie im- 
pression that they are describing a type of social structure to be 
found only in the more developed countries. Yet the relationship 
between organization and d development is not coincidental. Only 
the more advanced countries create “organizations” in the sense 
that this term is used in the sociological literature. Effective 
formal organizations play an important role in developed coun- 
tries, enhancing the ability of a society to widen its range of 
choices in manipulating its environment. If we look on govern- 
ment as a special, indeed a crucial, kind of organization, then we 
can see that these propositions apply not only to private organiza- 
tions, like business corporations, trade unions, and hospitals, but 
also to public bureaucracies. 

The propositions just offered should not be interpreted in a 
simplistic fashion. It would be fatalistic to hold that an underde- 
veloped country could not create organizations and that, lacking 
organizations, it could not develop. Rather, the position taken 
here is that the less developed a social system, the more difficult, 
‘it is for that system to create organizations; the fewer the organi-| 
zations in a society, the more difficult it is for that society to| 
_deyelop. Perhaps above a certain minimum level or critical 
threshold—something like a “take-off” point—a society finds it 
relatively easy to produce new organizations, and therefore rela- 
tively easy to accelerate its rate of development as a fruit of 
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organized activity. Beyond this threshhold, moreover, administra- 
tive doctrines previously irrelevant become relevant. 

To specify what is meant by “organizations,” a term which no 
doubt has a variety of meanings, let us use it only for social 
systems that have a definite membership and can formulate and 
enforce new rules to govern their own conduct and that of their 
members.’ There are many types of collectivities which lack these 
characteristics. To understand the importance of organizations 
then, we must learn more about collectivities that are not organi- 
zations. Then we will appreciate how membership and corporate 
decision-making enable people, working through organizations, 
to achieve environmental transformations which would otherwise 
be inconceivable. 

Since the cross-cultural and historical study of organizational 
behavior is still in an early stage of development, it is impossible 
to do much more than speculate on the subject, but it seems 
important to do this in order to show more concretely how organ- 
ization is related to development. Such a demonstration should 
also make evident why contemporary administrative doctrines 
are relevant in societies where organizations prevail, but may 
well be irrelevant to societies largely lacking in organizations, or 
where quasi organizations of various kinds abound. If we can also 
demonstrate the prevalence of quasi organizations in most of the 
third world, we can then add to the political and economic 
contexts previously noted which set boundaries to the relevance 
of established administrative doctrines. 

I shall attempt first to suggest what it was like in traditional 
societies that lacked organizations. We can then turn to the 
question how organizations evolved historically, and whether 
contemporary non-Western societies have organizations as de- 
fined above, or whether other kinds of organized groups prevail 


5. Theodore Caplow, Principles of Organization (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1964), pp. 11-23. Caplow specifies that an organization maintains itself 
over a period of time, that it has an “unequivocal roster” of members, and that 
its units consist of positions or institutionalized roles. By adding the criterion of 
ability to formulate new rules, I wish to distinguish more sharply between organi- 
zations as a modern type of social system and more primordial organized groups 
which may have relatively determinate memberships and culturally prescribed 
roles. This definition makes “organization” equivalent to “formal organization” 
and “complex organization.” Not all organized groups are organizations. 
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in them. This should enable us to establish more convincingly 
-some organizational requisites for the utility of administrative 
doctrine. 

Turning first to traditional societies, we note that the collectivi- 
ties found in them rarely exhibit the combined characteristics of 
membership and decision-making capabilities. As to membership, 
traditional social structures are usually reticular, netlike in char- 
acter. Chains of dyadic relationships or interaction patterns, 
based on exchange and reciprocity, shade off in all directions. 
The family, the tribe, the caste, the shrine, the monarchy, the fief: 
these are the prototypes. A traditional monarchy is not a terri- 
torial organization like a modern state. More like a constellation, 
it resembles the host of stars which appear to revolve around the 
North Star. The king serves an orienting and legitimizing func- 
tion, but his subjects are not “members” of a polity, except as we 
anachronistically project this idea upon societies where such a 
notion is unimaginable. 

Traditionally, individuals identify themselves with immediate 
and parochial primary groups; the king views himself as above 
his subjects, but not as the chief member of a governmental 
organization nor as the leading representative and spokesman of 
his people. He may receive tribute and offer gifts to feudal lords 
and tribal chiefs, but he probably does not regard even his own 
vassals as members of his court or kingdom, and certainly he does 
not consider his vassals’ serfs as members. Membership is a 
subjective thing. Only those who so think of themselves, or are so 
considered by others, can be regarded as members of an organi- 
zation. Insofar as actors in traditional social systems do not think 
of themselves or of others as members, the first criterion of an 
organization is not satisfied. 

—Tnnovative norm- -setting, the second characteristic of organiza- 
tions, requires that rules established by custom be deliberately, 
intentionally modified. But in traditional societies we find that 
laws—the folkways and mores—are regarded as sacred. While 
they might be violated on occasion, they cannot legitimately be 
changed, at least not by secular human action. Such norms are, of 
course, subject to modification, but only by slow accretions and 
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reinterpretations, by crescive processes, not by legislative enact- 
ments, by conscious decision-making procedures. Rulers, chiefs, 
fathers, lords, all issue commands interfering arbitrarily in the 
lives of others, but not as legislators act in norm-setting organiza- 
tions. 

Insofar as organizations have emerged in traditional societies, 
they must be regarded as exceptional, not typical. One problem 
we might consider, therefore, is how organizations emerged in 
societies that were basically inhospitable to them. 

Although several types of organized groups can be found in 
traditional societies, I suggest that the most salient for present 
purposes is the royal or imperial bureaucracy. How bureaucracies 
first made their appearance remains a subject of mystery and 
speculation. A fascinating and plausible account of the origins of 
Chinese bureaucracy has been offered by Herlee Creel.° In the 
context of interkingdom warfare and the emergence in one fron- 
tier zone of a kingdom where the aristocratic family system was 
relatively weak, a ruler was able to appoint commoners as local 
administrators in selected areas, and thereby to launch a process 
of bureaucratization which enabled him to increase his control 
over his own domain and to augment his power in relation to 
rival kings. Out of this pressure chamber there emerged a system 
of royal bureaucratic organization, rooted in the hsien, the ad- 
ministrative district. 

But even the Chinese bureaucracy probably did not become a 
fully self-conscious membership organization until centuries later 
when, during the prior Han dynasty, a century before Christ, 
informal examinations first began to be given and imperial ap- 
pointments made in such a way as to create a definite member- 
ship structure committed to implementing the commands of a 
deliberately norm-setting structure of government. In the present 
context, however, it is not so important to indicate how organiza- 
tions first came into being as to point out the consequences of 
interorganizational rivalry which must have ensued. Any substan- 
tial organization that could maintain itself in a traditional civili- 


6. H. G. Creel, “The Beginnings of Bureaucracy in China: The Origin of the 
Hsien,” Journal of Asian Studies 23 (1964), 155-84. 
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zation probably soon came into conflict with potential rival or- 
ganizations on the scene. If it were organized effectively and ona 
large scale, as was the Chinese bureaucracy, we can assume that 
it would have sought to destroy its rivals. Thus, the formation of 
organizations in traditional societies was impeded not only by the 
inherent difficulty of creating any organization, but also by the 
obstacles that the first organization to arise was able to throw in 
the way of any other organizations arising in the same society. 
Among the requisites for organizational vigor, one is surely a 
cultural climate which recognizes the legitimacy of organizations, 
which provides legal safeguards to enable them to operate openly 
and financial resources adequate for the employment of needed 
staff. Clearly, a dominant bureaucracy that jealously preserves its 
monopoly of power is not likely to provide these requisites to 
groups that might challenge its supremacy. 

For this reason it may be imagined that the first extrabureau- 
cratic organizations to emerge in bureaucratically dominated so- 
cieties were secret, underground bands. It is well known, in fact, 
that secret societies flourished in imperial China, performing reli- 
gious, social, magical, and political (revolutionary) functions. 
Frequently they engaged in criminal activities and racketeering. 

We may well regard illegal gangs or bands as proto-organiza- 
tions. They exhibit some of the features of an organization, a 
tendency toward definite membership and toward rule-making 
for their members. But the criteria of organization were not fully 
developed, perhaps because of their illegitimate position in the 
sociopolitical order and the lack of mechanisms for insuring the 
responsibility of their bosses to their members. No doubt, band 
leaders sometimes appropriate a charismatic mantle and cloak 
themselves in aloofness and mysteries in order to enhance their 
authority over their subordinates (or followers). But in large 
measure the illegitimacy of bands compels them to rely on coer- 
cion and fear to maintain their hold over their members. It may 
be that historical inquiry would show that organizations often 
evolved originally out of bands, gangs, secret societies, under- 
ground political movements, and dissenting religious sects. 

It seems likely that legal extrabureaucratic organizations were 
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able, historically, to emerge only in societies where tribal unities 
have been broken by imperial unification, but the imperial bu- 
reaucracy had been subsequently weakened by the rise of local 
power centers and the processes of feudalization. Such conditions 
did indeed occur in medieval Europe, in Japan, and perhaps in a 
few other areas. Certainly, it was in the European setting that 
nongovernmental organizations first arose as a widespread phe- 
nomenon. They took such forms as monasteries, guilds, trading 
companies, universities, and leagues of cities. Through them 
knowledge was accumulated and transmitted, entrepreneurship 
encouraged, and innovation fostered. Gradually from these be- 
ginnings modern forms of complex organization have evolved: 
corporations, unions, associations, congregations, societies, and 
public bodies. 

Quite different is the situation in contemporary non-Western 
countries. Here, just as the salary system was imported during the 
processes of modernization, so also forms of organizational behav- 
ior have been introduced by intentional emulation of European 
examples. One is struck by the rapid growth in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America of what appear to be formal organizations set up 
on the Western model: political parties, legislatures, governmen- 
tal agencies, private and public corporations, trade unions, pro- 
fessional societies. Yet, closer scrutiny often reveals the ineffec- 
tual character of these bodies. Although they look like 
organizations, they do not behave as we expect organizations to 
behave.’ 

Perhaps the most notable difference is that, instead of repre- 
senting the interests of their members in relations with govern- 
ment officials, these groups are often dominated by their leaders 


7. For an analysis of “private associations” and the causes of their weakness in 
Thailand, see my “Interest and Clientele Groups” in Problems of Politics and Ad- 
ministration in Thailand, ed. J. L. Sutton (Bloomington, Ind.: Department of 
Government, Indiana University, 1962), pp. 153-92. See also my “Census and 
Notes on Clientele Groups in Thai Politics and Administration,” mimeographed 
(Bloomington, Ind.: Department of Government, Indiana University, 1953), and 
my Organization Theory and International Development (Bloomington, tas Car- 
negie Seminar, 1969). A more recent, still unpublished essay, “Organizational 
Contexts: A Comparative and Structural Approach,” carries this line of thinking 
even further. The paper will appear in a forthcoming volume in the Duke Press, 
CAG series, to be edited by Martin Landau, on organizational theory. 
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who are officials of the state bureaucracy or bosses in a powerful 
political party. Thus, the organizations tend to serve the interests 
of their heads, rather than the heads striving to serve the inter- 
ests of their members. In this respect they resemble underground 
bands rather than organizations, although they operate legiti- 
mately. However, the control structure is covert. One gets the 
impression that an inner circle or clique operates each organiza- 
tion for its own benefit, using the formal organization as a cover, 
as a means of legitimization in the national and international 
arena. Such semiorganizations may well be called “fronts.” Once 
one recognizes the characteristics of a front, he will find that they 
exist in the developed as well as the less developed countries, but 
they are far more prevalent in the latter. 

A characteristic of fronts is that their latent functions prevail 
over their manifest functions. Genuine organizations also have 
latent functions which serve the expedient interests of their lead- 
ers. But a test of organizational vitality might well be the extent 
to which its manifest functions prevail over its latent functions. A 
legislature that actually exercises power, whose decisions cannot 
be taken for granted by the government, that is not a rubber 
stamp, may be thought of as an authentic legislative organization. 
Similarly, a political party that really nominates candidates for 
high office and succeeds from time to time in securing their 
election is an authentic party, whereas a group that cannot do 
this, that serves only as a means to buttress the authority of those 
who have already seized power by other means, is a front. A 
trade union that is organized by a public official, by a political 
party, or a criminal gang is also a front in contrast with a union 
that truly represents the interests of its members at the bargain- 
ing table. 

It seems clear that organizations can enhance development by 
mobilizing the knowledge, skills, and energies of members for 
coordinated action designed to enhance a society’s control over 
its environment. Thus, organizations seem to be both a conse- 
quence of development and a cause of further development. But), 
in a society which has not yet generated the prerequisites of 
development, can organizations be created by external stimulus 
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in the confident expectation that they will strengthen develop- 
mental trends in that society? My hunch is that if external aid for 
the creation of such institutions is channeled through govern- 
ment-to-government instrumentalities, the officials administering 
the aid will make sure that it enhances the power of bureaucratic 
groups or dominant political parties rather than of organizations 
outside the state apparatus. If so, the proliferation of fronts will 
reinforce counterdevelopmental forces and thereby promote re- 
gression rather than development. = ond navel 

These statements are hypothetical. They aa research in the 
field to be validated or disproved. Moreover, one should certainly 
not think of these propositions as categorical. Rather, they should 
be formulated in relative terms: the less capable a society is of 
sustaining organizations, the more likely it is that external aid 
designed to promote new organizations will have counterdevel- 
opmental effects; the more capable a society is of building viable 
organizations, the more likely it is that external aid designed to 
facilitate institution-building will contribute to that society's de- 
velopment. By the same token, our administrative doctrines, 
framed to meet the needs of a society where organizations are 
ubiquitous, may well generate unexpected results when applied 
to societies where quasi organizations prevail. 

Although it may not be obvious, I believe that close links can 
be traced between the political, economic, and organizational 
contexts outlined above. In other words, the maintenance of a 
balanced polity requires the successful introduction of a salary 
system and the prevalence of organizations. Similarly, organiza- 
tions are not likely to flourish except where balanced polities and 
the salary system are found, and the salary system itself requires 
a balanced polity and organizations. 

These are not unilinear casual relationships; they depend on 
circular causation—the existence of any one of these conditions 
to any degree facilitates the strengthening of the others. This is 
what enables us to treat these characteristics as differentiated 
aspects of a single concrete social system, rather than as distin- 
guishable and relatively autonomous concrete subsystems. An 


argument to bolster the plausibility of this position could be 
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developed but would take us too far afield. Suffice it to say that 
one way of judging the level of development of a society or social 
system may be the degree to which it exhibits the characteristics 
of balanced polity, organizational maturity, and the prevalence of 
a salary system in its bureaucracies. This in turn will determine 
the extent to which modern administrative principles are relevant 
to the solution of problems in the administration of development 
programs. 


Problems in the Administration of Development 


In the introductory section of this chapter we defined develop- 
ment as an increasing capacity of social systems to modify their 
environments. We next looked at some political, economic, and 
organizational variables that seem to govern a systems level of 
development, to determine the degree to which it is capable of 
modifying its environment. 

Let us now turn in this concluding section to a sketchy treat- 
ment of some environmental conditions that create problems for 
social systems and hence problems in the administration of devel- 
opment. This chapter has been chiefly concerned with the varia- 
bles or contexts affecting administrative development as the foun- 
dation for studying development administration. But in order to 
demarcate the subject clearly, it is necessary to identify topics 
which are not among the contexts of administrative development, 
particularly because they are often treated as if they were. 

The distinction made here may be clarified by a simple anal- 
ogy. The problems appropriate for teaching primary, secondary, 
and university students are clearly different. A pupil growing up 
and graduating from elementary school to college maintains sys- 
temic continuity although the appropriate doctrines governing an 
educational approach to that student change. However, if some 
teachers have contact with students only at one level, as do 
faculty members in a university, or teachers in a kindergarten, 
they might well conclude, quite erroneously, that the particular 
pedagogic approach they use is universally appropriate. 
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I believe the analogy not too far-fetched for application to the 
study of administrative development. A teacher who approaches 
third-graders as he would college sophomores, or the reverse, 
would undoubtedly experience surprising results. Similarly, the 
salient problems and the approaches likely to lead to their solu- 
tion are quite different at different levels of political, economic, 
social, and administrative development. Thus, administrative 
doctrines appropriate for American or European governmental 
situations may well prove inappropriate and misleading when 
applied to quite different situations in some countries of Africa or 
Asia. : 

As we have said, these observations refer to the analytic con- 
texts of social systems, but not to the environments of these 
systems. Yet, strangely enough, workers in this field are more likely 
to treat environmental difficulties as barriers to the application of 
administrative doctrines than they are to recognize the con- 
straints discussed above. It is as though an expert on teaching 
methods were to devote more attention to the instructional envi- 
ronment than to the characteristics of his pupils. He might argue 
that an approach normally useful in teaching university students 
could not be used because of inadequate classroom facilities, 
visual aid materials, or textbooks. Undoubtedly, such environ- 
mental handicaps do make it more difficult to teach, but they 
scarcely change the character of a relevant approach to teaching. 


Problems in the Physical Environment 


Extending the analogy to governmental systems, we might 
argue, as some geopolitical analysts have, that physical condi- 
tions, geographic, climatic, and locational, are prime determi- 
nants of development. On such a basis one might feel that tem- 
perate zone climates were auspicious for development but 
tropical conditions inauspicious. Extending this position, one 
could argue that administrative doctrines appropriate for the 
governments of countries located in temperate zones are irrele- 
vant to the problems of governments located in the tropics. 

Such an argument strikes me as patently absurd. This is not to 
say, of course, that the substantive problems of government in 
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different physical settings vary between wide limits. The prob- 
lems involved in building and maintaining highways where snow 
and ice abound are clearly different from those in areas of perpet- 
ual summer where torrential rains or shifting sands create major 
problems for a road department. However, governments with 
developed administrative capabilities can solve both sets of prob- 
lems, but those with limited capacities cannot cope with either. 
Differences in physical environments are like handicaps in a 
game: they affect the problems to be solved, causing them to be 
more or less difficult, but they have relatively little to do, at least 
directly, with the qualities or qualifications of the competitors in 
the struggle. 

Using our view of development as a basis, we see that the more 
developed systems are those which can deal more effectively with 
the handicaps imposed by their environments. This means of 
course that when the environment imposes tough problems, less 
developed systems are easily defeated by them, and environmen- 
tal variables therefore determine to a greater degree the fate of 
undeveloped (or underdeveloped) social systems. But the more 
developed a system, the greater its capacity to transform its 
environment. The greater its capacity, correspondingly, to assure 
economic growth. As a result of such transformations, the 
(changed) environment will also appear to be more supportive of 
human purposes and less of an obstacle to development. 

These considerations lead us to recognize the tautological rea- 
soning involved in environmental determinism. Environments ap- 
pear to impose greater obstacles to the success of undeveloped 
systems because these systems are unable to change their envi- 
ronments, whereas the environments of developed systems seem 
more favorable because the systems have been able to modify 
them in ways appropriate to their purposes. Accordingly, we 
need to view environmental conditions as proper subjects for the 
~ administration of change, by contrast with the contexts of social 

systems which set the parameters for efforts to change adminis- 
tration. 

Some writers often limit the notion of environment to the 
physical environment, the settings in space and time in which 
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governments are located. However, I think we must include other 
elements, not part of a social system, in the concept of environ- 
ment. It strikes me that the physical environment is only part, 
and perhaps not the most interesting part, of a system’s environ- 
ment. Let me suggest that social systems also have a human and 
cultural environment. 


Problems in the Human Environment 


For many people the human beings who take part in a social 
system are a part of the system and hence cannot be regarded as 
environmental to it. It may be that a social system can logically 
be defined in such a way as to include the actors in it, but I think 
we arrive at a clearer understanding of our subject if we limit the 
concept of a social system to the interactions occurring among 
roles. Human beings occupy such roles and clearly engage in 
interactions, but an actor may be distinguished analytically from 
the role he plays and the actions in which he engages. One person 
may enact different roles, and different persons can play the same 
role. 

Let us see what happens when we treat human beings as 
environmental to, rather than part of, any social system. We then 
find that the characteristics of human beings set limits to the 
performance capabilities of social systems, and these characteris- 
tics may also be modified by social systems. We can think of the 
human environment at several levels: the demographic, biologi- 
cal, psychological, and vocational. 

At the demographic level we are concerned with the numbers 
of people involved in any social system, their absolute and rela- 
tive number, distribution in space, degree of mobility, and rate of 
increase or decrease. Consider the number of persons in a polity. 

\ We could argue that if there were too many or too few, it would 
‘be difficult to organize an effective political system. No doubt 
‘under preindustrial conditions, some such principle was opera- 
| tive. At least some thinkers of the Greco-Roman world posited an 
ideal size for the city-state and argued that larger or smaller 
polities could not succeed. However, the rise of bureaucratic 
empires, including the Roman, put even this principle into ques- 
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tion. If we think of contemporary industrialized and democratic 
polities as small as Switzerland and as large as the United States, 
as sparsely settled as Australia and as densely populated as Bel- 
gium, we can easily see that development is compatible with a 
wide variation in the size and density of a state’s population. 
Although there may well be absolute limits in either direction 
beyond which the maintenance of a developed polity is not 
possible, there is surely a wide range of permissible variation 
between these limits. 

Psychological variables relating to development have attracted 
a good deal of interest in recent years. Everett Hagen, for exam- 
ple, has argued that a large number of authoritarian personalities 
mitigates against innovation and development in traditional and 
many transitional societies. He traces economic growth and en- 
trepreneurship to the appearance of individuals who, because of 
the withdrawal of status respect from their families, have formed 
some kind of nonauthoritarian personality.* If so, one might argue 
that administrative doctrines relevant to developed societies 
where, presumably, nonauthoritarian personalities are numerous, 
may prove irrelevant to other societies in which there are few 
nonauthoritarians. 

There is a considerable literature on this subject and it would 
be presumptuous in this essay to attempt to criticize it. Moreover, 
such an effort would unduly lengthen the chapter. Certainly, the 
hypothesis is worthy of careful investigation. Let me, however, 
pose an alternative view which strikes me as equally plausible, if 
not more so. 

We certainly can think of highly developed countries in which 
many authoritarian personalities are found, often in positions of 
considerable influence, and in innovative roles. Moreover, in con- 
temporary non-Western societies there are grounds for thinking 
that a considerable number of nonauthoritarian personalities can 
be found. It also seems reasonable to think that the number of 
authoritarians in a population is as much the product of social 
conditions as the reverse. 


8. Everett Hagen, On the Theory of Social Change (Homewood, IIl.: Dorsey, 
1962). 
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Moreover, one may well challenge the application to tradi- 
tional societies of the concept of authoritarian personality, de- 
rived from studies in Western industrial societies. It seems to me 
that authoritarianism involves a rigid adherence to one of several 
alternative ways of life in the face of challenges to that mode of 
thinking and acting. By contrast, in traditional societies we find 
people who adhere to one way of life because no alternatives 
have been presented to them and they can scarcely conceive of a 
different mode. Thus, the lack of innovation in traditional socie- 
ties may be attributed more to the lack of available options than 
to personality traits, whereas authoritarianism can be viewed as a 
consequence of development, resulting from the defensiveness of 
people who feel threatened and insecure in the face of a growing 
number of alternatives presented to them. 

If this second line of reasoning could be shown to be more 
reasonable than the first, then we might consider efforts to 
change personality traits through educational or family guidance 
programs to be a fit subject for the administration of develop- 
ment, but we would not regard personality traits as a constraint 
limiting the relevance of administrative doctrine or imposing a 
ceiling on the development of administrative capabilities. 

There are a number of other widely held psychological inter- 
pretations of development’ which differ from Hagen’s substan- 
tively, yet agree with him in suggesting the existence of personal- 
ity traits that hamper or promote development. I cannot examine 
them here but wish to suggest that closer scrutiny will show in 
each case that we are dealing with an environmental characteris- 
tic subject to modification as a consequence of development, and 
that by itself no prevalent personality trait or psychological con- 
dition justifies thinking of a society as not amenable to develop- 
ment. 

Turning to the vocational qualifications of a population, we 
find something that may well be discussed in relation to biologi- 
cal characteristics. An older view, one popular in relation to social 


g. Cf. David C. McClelland, The Achieving Society (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1961). 
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_ cial (biological) lines. It was held, for example, that certain races 
~ (notably the white ones) were inherently capable of greater 
achievements than others (notably the colored ones). If one were 
to accept this view, he might conclude that administrative doc- 
trines helpful to the Bdvaricad peoples could not, in the nature of 
things, be grasped and used by inferior peoples. I suppose it is 
unnecessary to argue against this view because by the mid- 
twentieth century it has been widely, and justifiably, repudiated. 

However, a different view but one resembling the racial theory 
has arisen to take its place. This view may be identified by one of 
its favorite expressions, “human resources.” Essentially, it argues 
that development is impeded because of the lack in a population 
of persons suitably equipped with the experience, skills, knowl- 
edge, and capabilities required by an industrial society. It is 
considered that schools and other appropriate educational facili- 
ties can be used to speed up the training of persons possessed of 
the requisite skills and knowledge. Hence, considerable ingenuity 
and effort have been expended to plan programs for human 
resources development and great stress has been placed on “par- 
ticipant training,” that is to say, bringing individuals from the less 
developed countries to receive advanced instruction in the more 
developed. 

It is perhaps premature to evaluate the results of these efforts, 
but one can at least point to some of the apparent difficulties they 
have encountered. One of the more dramatic phenomena is the 
_brain drain, the tendency of “Many persons with advanced profes- 
sional_and_technical training to_leave their own countries and 

__secure permanent employment elsewhere. Even those who return 
home often find themselves unemployed or employed in positions 
different from those for which they were trained. Institutions 
which sponsored candidates for advanced training often experi- 
ence great difficulties in their efforts to retain the services of those 
who are most highly qualified, ending up with second-raters on 
their staff. 

A view which stresses social systems more than human re- 
sources is likely to emphasize the flexibility and adaptability of 
individuals called upon to fill prescribed roles. Emphasizing the 
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importance of experience as trainer, and of day-to-day reinforce- 
ment of learned behaviors, it holds that developed social organi- 
zations can socialize members, helping them cultivate the skills 
and knowledge needed to fill roles in the system, but that undey- 
eloped quasi organizations will not only find it difficult to make 
effective use of professionally qualified persons, but will in fact 
resocialize them so that their advanced skills are prostituted for 
unworthy objectives. A graduate biochemist, for example, em- 
ployed by an agency that does not value his professional skills, 
can use his degree to enhance his prestige and income. Mean- 
while, he may engage in featherbedding on-the-job behavior so as 
to sabotage outputs in order to avoid ostracism by his associates 
as a rate-breaker. 

To be more specific, it is not the lack of persons trained in 
modern administration which blocks administrative development 
or makes these ideas irrelevant. Stepped-up training programs 
designed to increase the supply of personnel trained in adminis- 
tration are unlikely by themselves to contribute notably to any 
improvement in administrative performance. However, if the po- 
litical, economic, and organizational contexts are appropriate, 
then incentives are built into a polity such that public servants 
will, by various means, acquire the skills required to improve the 
system’s administrative capabilities. 

What makes contemporary ideas about administrative im- 
provement germane, then, is not the presence of vocationally 
qualified persons but situational incentives that make the applica- 
tion of these ideas intrinsically rewarding. If the context is inap- 
propriate, then the inculcation of administrative doctrines to stu- 
dents and officials is more likely to undermine the legitimacy and 
acceptability of an established regime than it is to help it enhance 
its capabilities. 

In other words, shortages of qualified personnel should be 
regarded as an environmental difficulty that can be overcome 
through development projects by a developing polity, but not as 
a contextual constraint that by itself renders administrative doc- 
trines irrelevant. The vocational training of administrators is un-— 
likely, by itself, to stimulate administrative development. 
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Problems in the Cultural Environment 


Let us think now about a third type of environment germane to 
all social systems, namely, the cultural. Here again, great dif_i- 
culty is experienced by many students of the subject in distin- 
guishing between cultural and social systems. Yet, the distinction 
is fundamental. Moreover, we cannot merely treat culture as 
parallel to or independent of social systems. Rather, culture con- 
tinually influences and is influenced by social systems. (Students 
of culture, of course, could also note that social systems continu- 
ously influence and are influenced by culture, but since our pri- 
mary concern is administrative performance, an aspect of social 
systems, we must treat culture as environmental.) To say that a 
system is environmental is not to treat it as an independent or 
dependent variable, but as both. The difference is that we are not 
trying to explain culture, but rather trying to show how culture 
affects and is affected by the polity, our primary focus of atten- 
tion. 

First let us clarify what is meant by culture in this context. The 
term is used very broadly to refer to any practice, norm, tech- 
nique, or currency invented by man and transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. It may, of course, be modified in the course of 
transmission, but the relative continuity of traits is a mark of 
culture. _ 

Language \is one familiar item in the cultural environment of 
any polity. Although the English used by Shakespeare differs in 
detail from the English spoken today, the basic structure of 
English has remained constant and serves the needs of an in- 
dustrial society as well as it met the requirements of a prein- 
dustrial age. There are those who argue that some languages 
impose severe impediments to scientific thought and that hence 
those who speak them cannot readily modernize or industrialize. 
On these grounds some used to argue that the Russians could 
never keep pace with the West Europeans, their Slavic tongue 
being unable to express rational ideas. Even some Russians, the 
Westernizers, took up German, French, or English with this prob- 
lem in view. Yet, the Russians today seem capable of expressing 
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highly sophisticated scientific and industrial ideas in their own 
language, as do the Japanese, Chinese, Hindi speakers, and other 
non-Europeans. 

There is an interesting parallel between this idea of a linguistic 
obstacle to development and the discredited racial idea. In both 
cases a single trait, whether biological or cultural, was selected as 
the key to progress. Those who happened to speak an appropriate 
language (or belong to a superior race) could develop and utilize 
advanced scientific ideas, in administration as in other fields, but 
those who spoke an inappropriate language (or belonged to an 
inferior race ) were for this reason incapable of development. 

It strikes me that any language can be utilized by a developing 
society, but of course it has to be modified to meet the needs of 
development. English, no less than Russian, Japanese, or Tagalog, 
had to incorporate new technical vocabularies as new phenomena 
generated by the scientific and industrial revolutions appeared, 
and the coining and dissemination of new terms is always a costly 
experience. Those who speak languages which have not yet ac- 
quired technical vocabularies may find it easier to learn an inter- 
national tongue, like English or Russian, than to enrich their own 
languages to meet today’s needs. But it is surely as possible to 
modify one’s linguistic environment as to change any other aspect 
of the environment. One sign of development is the ease with 
which such changes can be deliberately introduced and ac- 
cepted. 

Similar arguments have been advanced about religion. Using 
what seems to me a misinterpretation of Max Weber's position, 
some writers have argued that Protestantism was not only a 
decisive force in the rise of capitalism, but that non-Christian 
countries can scarcely be expected to become civilized. This view 
is probably as unpopular today as the racial argument, but it 
differs only in specificity from a more general cultural argument 
that has taken its place. 

According to this argument, each culture is a holistic configura- 
tion of meshing parts. No item in this whole can be modified 
without disturbances in its other parts. Moreover, the cultural 
configuration found in each community or society is distinctively 
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different from that found in every other, so that few valid general- 
izations can be made. Efforts to modernize or industrialize a 
traditional society are likely, if not certain, to generate repercus- 
sions that are far more undesirable than the evils reformers or 
modernizers seek to overcome. 

The only way, therefore, by which developmental change can 
safely be introduced is completely particularistic. Each culture | 
must be studied as a whole by specialists who have mastered its 
language, history, religion—its total configuration of traits. Such 
specialists, serving as advisers to change agents, can calculate the 
many repercussions likely to result from any proposed change, 
figure out which ones will be least disruptive, most acceptable, 
and hence most advantageous for all concerned. 

No doubt, there are distinctive characteristics of every culture 
which militate against change, and it is doubtful if any significant 
social transformations can be accomplished without conflict and 
the loss of prized values. Certainly, the industrial and scientific 
revolutions in the West itself were not achieved without trau- 
matic dislocations and reorientations. Nor can anyone claim that 
insofar as Western societies have developed they have arrived at 
an idyllic state. New difficulties and problems appear to succeed 
those which have been overcome, and there are no doubt 
those who look back with nostalgia to the times prior to de- 
velopment. If we are to take the holistic cultural approach 
seriously, we must then ask what it was about the culture of the 
more developed societies before development which enabled 
them to take the lead, as contrasted with the cultural traits of less 
developed countries which appear to hold them back. I doubt 
that any satisfactory answers can be found if cultures must be 
treated holistically. David Apter finds evidence that some tradi- 
tional cultures prize Sa values, whereas others stress 

“consummatory” orientations.” He suggests that modernization 
can take place more readily insofar as instrumental rather than 
consummatory values prevail in premodern societies. 

The distinctions pointed to by Apter are found in different 


10. David E. Apter, The Politics of Modernization (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1965), pp. 81-122. 
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traditional African societies. They may help to explain differences 
in the response of contemporary non-Western societies to the 
challenge posed by the West, and by the industrial and scientific 
revolutions. But is it argued that the indigenous culture of West- 
ern societies was more instrumental than are the cultures of 
non-Western societies? If so, one might have held that doctrines 
and approaches relevant to the developmental needs of Western 
(and more instrumental) cultures would not suit the needs of 
non-Western (and more consummatory ) cultures. However, this 
contention is not advanced, and if it were, it would resemble the 
arguments on racial or linguistic grounds which have been men- 
tioned above. 

But even if a case for the relative facility of instrumental as 
compared with consummatory cultures in coping with develop- 
mental problems were to be made, it would then become clear 
that the argument had shifted from the overall holistic level of 
cultural analysis to some more specific trait or aspect of culture in 
terms of which cross-cultural comparisons could be made. I am 
not interested here in either supporting or attacking the specific 
arguments made by Mr. Apter—and they are far more compli- 
cated than the particular point here abstracted from his analysis 
—but rather in illustrating a different proposition, namely, that 
developmental analysis must eventually come back to specific 
variables or properties of social systems and their environments 
—physical, human, and cultural—and that the attempt to use a 
holistic area-by-area, or culture-by-culture, mode of analysis 
turns out to be rather fruitless. 

A more satisfactory approach, I believe, is to recognize the 
cultural system as environmental to any social system undergoing 
change. As such, every culture offers both points of support for 
and obstacles to change or development. The barriers to growth 
inherent in one culture may be greater than those inherent in 
another; the supports for growth may also prove stronger in one 
than in another. However, the more developed a social system, 
the more capable it is of transforming its cultural environment in 
a way compatible with its own needs, the less restrained it is by 
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the circumstantial characteristics of cultural traits inherited from 
its forebears. 

I do not, in other words, expect any statements about culture to 
tell us that contemporary administrative doctrines will prove 
relevant to developmental needs in one culture or even one type 
of culture, but not relevant in another culture or type of culture. 
Rather, I expect that as any polity experiences administrative 
development, it will confront problems requiring cultural change 
and hence will face the necessity of administering programs de- 
signed to secure these changes. Cultural environments, then, will 
present problems for development administration. They will not 
impose constraints on the development of administration. 

For such constraints, to recapitulate, we must look to analytic 
aspects of social systems, aspects illustrated by our discussion 
above under the headings of political, economic, and organiza- 
tional dimensions of polities. No doubt there are other aspects 
which could and should be added to a more complete analysis. 
However, I believe it is a mistake to think that the properties of 
environmental systems impose such constraints on administrative 
development. Perhaps, indirectly, they may sometimes weaken or 
strengthen social system characteristics that determine patterns 
of development. 

This mistake needs to be overcome for practical reasons, since 
many of our foreign aid and technical assistance programs are 
directed at environmental rather than systemic transformations. 
Even if it were thought that social systems could not be influ- 
enced directly, but that they might be modified indirectly 
through environmental changes, it is never clear how the environ- 
mental changes intended will change the social system. 

Put in other terms, the success a polity might expect to attain 
in the administration of developmental programs (i.e., programs 
to secure environmental changes) is contingent on the level of 
administrative capacity achieved by the polity. So long as that 
level remains low, a regime is more likely to court breakdown 
than success by undertaking development projects. Moreover, in 
its efforts to raise its administrative capabilities, it cannot rely on 
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administrative doctrines designed to meet the needs of polities 
that have already attained a relatively high level of administra- 
tive performance. To do so is to risk further contributing to 
breakdown and regression. 

What is urgently needed, in other words, in the study of 
development administration is a new set of doctrines likely to 
prove helpful to countries with low levels of administrative ca- 
pacity who seek to enhance these capacities in order to be able to 
undertake with success programs intended to modify the charac- 
teristics of their physical, human, and cultural environments. 


Chapter 3 


Exploring A Systems Approach to 
Development Administration 


Saul M. Katz 


This chapter is concerned with a systems approach to develop- 
ment action: the need for the approach, what it is, how it may be 
used, and what its potentialities are. A discussion of the complex 
interdependencies of national development in a small space re- 
quires tremendous oversimplification. Yet, if such an approach is 
to be useful, it needs sophisticated simplicity. In short, the ap- 
proach must provide an operationally usable analytical frame- 
work on which to hang the rich details of reality. 

The chapter begins by noting some of the key problems in 
analyzing development action. It then considers the nature and 
relevance of a systems approach. The third part explores a pro- 
posed macro application and the fourth part, a proposed micro 
application. The essay concudes with a summary discussion of 
the problems and potentialities of using the systems approach in 
dealing with development action. 


Some Problems of Development Action 


The growing interest of the less developed countries in devel- 
opment action is epitomized by the formal agreement of repre- 


This chapter was originally prepared for the College Park Conference of the Com- 
parative Administration Group, April 1966. It elaborates and draws upon the 
author’s earlier essay, A Systems Approach to Development Administration, Papers 
in Comparative Public Administration, Special Series, no. 6 (Washington, D.C.: 
American Society for Public Administration, May 1965). 
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sentatives of the American republics to engage in an Alliance for 
Progress, “a vast effort to bring a better life to all the people of 
the continent.” It is evident that such a commitment requires 
effective action directed toward development purposes. Before 
we discuss the problems of development action, however, we 
need to agree upon what we mean by development and how it 
may be directed and accelerated. 

We shall define development as major societal change from one 
state of national being to another, more valued, state.* It involves 
a complex of mutually related economic, social, and political 
changes. Economic changes sometimes seem more evident and 
generally lend themselves more readily to quantification, but 
they are only one aspect of a total process. Changes are the result 
of both previous history and current experience of the country 
and, in turn, provide the base for future changes. 

Development planning is the process involving the rational 
direction and acceleration of this societal change toward the 
specified objectives. It includes both the formulation of a set of 
decisions and the efforts to implement them. These efforts result 
in a feedback of new information revealing estimating errors, 
unexpected events, and new possibilities. This feedback requires 
changes in the original decisions. Since the decisions are interre- 
lated, the information will have to be analyzed and the whole set 
of earlier decisions reformulated. A new effort at implementation 
will be made with a consequent new feedback of information, 
and so on. Development action is thus a basic part of develop- 
ment planning, seen here as a process.” 

This concept of development action as a rational process high- 
lights three problems of devising analytic frameworks for dealing 
* ep. NOTE. The concept called “development” here is clearly different from the 
concept for which the same word is used in the preceding chapter. 

1. From the opening paragraph of “Declaration to the Peoples of America,” 
in Alliance for Progress, Official Documents and Social Council at the Ministerial 
Level, Held at Punta del Este, Uruguay from August 5 to 17, 1961, OAS Official 
Records, OEA/Scr. H/XII.L. (English) (Washington, D.C.: Pan American 
Union, 1961), p. 3. 

2. See Saul M. Katz, A Systems Approach to Development Administration, Pa- 
pers in Comparative Public Administration Series, no. 6 (Washington, D.C.: 
American Society for Public Administration, 1965), pp. 2-3; also issued in Span- 


ish as Administracion de la Planificacion para el Desarollo Nacional (Washington, 
D.C.: Organization of American States, Pan American Union, 1964). 
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normatively with development action. First, development action is 
(purposive, It is concerned with achieving consciously chosen 
objectives. It is the purpose that provides the basis, the stimulus, 


.and the guide to action. Development action is concerned with || 


what is and what ought to be. In particular, it involves normative 
guides for achieving what ought to be. Any analytic framework 
for development action must, therefore, provide for purposive- 
ness. » 

Second, development action is concerned with a large number 
of complex interdependencies. Societal change involves a great 
many elements—economic, political, and social—that are in com- 
plex interrelationship. Actions designed to change some of these 
elements inevitably involve related actions to change others. Any 
analytic framework for development action must, therefore, pro- 
vide ways of treating the multitudinous and complex interdepen- 
dencies of societal change. 

Third, development action, as a process, takes place over time. 
Stated development ends are usually intended for achievement at 
varying points in the future. Actions to realize these ends also 
must be undertaken in differing time periods. Furthermore, these 
actions take place in a setting of change, with its own attendant 
dynamics and uncertainties. Any analytic framework for develop- 
ment action must, therefore, take account of the dynamics of 
change as a process over time. 

Conceptual schemes and analytic methodologies designed for 
other purposes, as in the traditional social sciences, do not neces- 
sarily deal with the relationships basic to development actions; in 
fact, they may be misleading.’ 

The traditional social science disciplines generally deal only 
with particular aspects of human behavior and tend to cluster 
around differing assumptions of rationality. This segmentalization 
is well known and has been a matter of concern to social scientists 
for a long time.* Yet, the study of development is concerned with 

3. See, for example, Talcott Parsons, “The Present Position and Prospects of 
Systematic Theory in Sociology,” Twentieth Century Sociology, ed. Georgii D. 
Gurvich and Wilbert E. Moore (New York: The Philosophical Library, 1945). 


4. See, for example, Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? (New York: Grove 
Press, 1964). 
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key questions on the boundaries of the disciplines such as, what 
are the organizational and individual motivations necessary for 
accelerated capital formation?® 

The traditional disciplines also differ in their treatment of 
rationality in behavior. If we postulate a scale, we have, at one 
end, economists whose theories tend to assume a high degree of 
rationality in behavior and, at the other end, sociologists and 
anthropologists whose theories seek to explain human behavior in 
terms of the cultural environment.’ Consequently, there is a fail- 
ure in communication, since each discipline has its own language, 
concepts, and methodologies, and many matters of concern cru- 
cial to development fall between the disciplines. 

Equally important, the concepts and methodologies of the tra- 
ditional disciplines often are not particularly concerned with 
action over time to achieve societal change. To illustrate from 
economics, the customary analysis of demand has tended to as- 
sume a constancy of goals and motives and taken the societal 
structure, what the economists call institutional structures, as 
given and unchanging. Yet, development involves changing goals 
and motives and is specifically concerned with societal change. 

The need for action-oriented and interdisciplinary approaches 
to the dynamics of societal change is becoming increasingly rec- 
ognized by social scientists. David Easton has identified four 
levels of approaches to integrating the social science disciplines: 
(1) bringing together data from the various disciplines to deal 
with a particular problem on an ad hoc basis; (2) developing 
programs of research training which focus on social problems, not 
on disciplines, and presumably use analytic methods from any 
relevant area of knowledge; (3) training persons in two or three 
related disciplines in the hope that an interdisciplinary approach 
will take place within their minds; and (4) recognizing that 


The seminal usefulness of studying such boundary f geese is illustrated by 
Chaves E. Lindblom’s recent article on organizationa ects of the market 
mechanism in “Economics and Administration of National Planning,” Public Ad- 
ministration Review 25, no. 4 (1965), 274-83. 

6. Herbert A. Simon, Models of Man (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1957), 
Ds te 
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human behavior can be abstracted into such fundamental units of 
analysis as the Parsonian notion of “actions,” the social psycholo- 
gists’ and economists’ “decisions,” and the anthropologists’ “func- 
tions,” and, more recently, “systems.”” 

All of these four groupings have contributed to interdisci- 
plinary study. The first three, however, are not really interdisci- 
plinary in the sense of conceptually integrating the disciplines. 
Rather, they are multidisciplinary; they bring together and pro- 
vide for an exchange of knowledge from a number of disciplines. 
Only the fourth level, and more particularly the systems ap- 
proach, seems to provide a basis for conceptualizing about human 
behavior in purposive, dynamic, and interdependent terms. 


The Systems Approach 


The systems approach provides an organizing principle for 
integrated interdisciplinary study that is purposive and can treat 
complex interdependencies dynamically. First, we will consider 
the general systems perspective, then describe the characteristics 
of systems, and, finally, outline a pattern for a development 
action system. 

The general systems perspective is concerned with providing a 
coherent framework for describing general relationships of the 
empirical world as a unitary whole. It is not a new methodology 
but a way of looking at empirical reality as consisting of groups of 
relevant component parts in dynamic relationships. This is to say, 
a system is a gestalt which, while consisting of disparate ele- 
ments, is more than a conglomeration of them. Rather, it pos- 
sesses organization and wholeness and maintains a degree of 


7. David Easton, A Framework for Political Analysis (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965), pp. 14 and 15. See also Parsons, “Systematic Theory in 
Sociology.” Easton gives as reference in connection with these units of analysis: 
Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1949); Marion J. Levy, Jr., Structure of Society (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1952); and Kingsley Davis, “The Myth of Functional Analysis 
as a Special Method in Sociology and Anthropology,” American Sociological Re- 
view 24, no. 6 (1959), 757-72. 
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stability even though the matter or energy that enters it may 
continually change.* 

There are two approaches. One is to develop general models 
which include phenomena common to a number of disciplines. 
Another approach is to structure a hierarchy of complexity levels 
for basic units of behavior in the various empirical fields. This 
includes development of abstractions or models to represent each 
level, preferably in a form amenable to mathematical treatment.’ 

This general systems approach may be applied to the analysis 
of problems of development action. While it is difficult formally 
to define systems of development action for such analysis, certain 
of their major characteristics can be described.” 

First, the system is purposive, It consists of components in 
some defined relationship to an output or objective and distin- 
guishable, on this basis, from elements in the environment. For 
example, the various ministries and agencies of government may 
have flows of funds between them. The purpose would be the 
allocation of funds available to government according to specified 
targets and criteria. 

Second, the component elements, or variables, are the charac- 


8. See Kenneth E. Boulding, “General Systems Theory—The Skeleton of Sci- 
ence,’ Management Science 2 (April 1956), 197-208. Also, “General System 
Theory: A New Approach to the Unity of Science,” in Human Biology 23 (Dec. 
1951), 302-61; papers I and V by Ludwig Von Bertalanffy of this collection of 
six papers by four authors are particularly interesting in this connection. See also 
Alfred Kuhn, The Study of Society: A Unified Theory of Human Behavior, ed 
Roy G. Grinker (New York: Basic Books, 1956); and Alfred R. Radcliffe-Brown 
A Natural Science of Society (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1957). 

g. Boulding, “General Systems Theory,” pp. 200-208. For a simple, administra- 
tion-oriented discussion of the systems approach and many useful references, see 
Richard A. Johnson, Fremont E. Kast, and James E. Rosenzweig, The Theory and 
Management of Systems (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963). Also see, for example, 
Progress in Operations Research, ed. Russell L. Ackoff (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1961), Vol. I. Also Charles W. Churchman, Russell L. Ackoff, and 
E. Leonard Amnoff, Introduction to Operations Research (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1957); Charles D. Flagle, William H. Huggins, and Robert H. Roy, 
Operations Research and Systems Engineering (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1960); and Harry H. Goode and Robert E. Machol, Systems Engineering: An 
Introduction to the Design of Large-Scale Systems (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1957), for a discussion of perspectives, methodology, and applications, particu- 
larly to the design of systems for microeconomic units. A very insightful discus- 
sion of the systems perspective for administrative purposes is contained in Herbert 
Simon, The New Science of Management Decision (New York: Harper, 1960). 

10. See Everett Hagen, On the Theory of Social Change: How Economic 
Growth Begins (Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey Press, 1962), pp. 505-10. Also Easton, 
Framework for Political Analysis, pp. 23-57. 
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teristic qualities, or states, of the entities in the system and not 
necessarily the entities themselves. These elements may be acts, 
needs, or psychological states of individuals or organizations, and 
may not be the individuals or organizations themselves. Thus, in 
our earlier example, the system concerned the financial flow be- 
tween the ministries and agencies, not the organizations them- 
selves. The elements of the system were the financial interactions. 
Furthermore, these elements must exist in conceptually measura- 
ble variation, that is, they must be capable, at a minimum, of 
taking two or more alternative states that are distinguishable. 

Third, the elements of a system are in dynamic relationship 
with inputs constantly entering and outputs constantly leaving, 
but generally in or approaching some state of equilibrium. That 
is, the elements are in such relationship with each other that their 
values tend to remain stable because of the system interaction. 
This equilibrium may be static or dynamic. 

In a static equilibrium the components are in such relationship 
to each other that all tend to remain constant in value. A tempo- 
rary disturbance in the magnitude of one component causes 
changes in other magnitudes such that the final result of the 
interactions is a return to the initial values. A study of such a 
change is sometimes called, in economics, comparative statics. 

Systems in static equilibrium are generally “closed” systems, 
those in which the impact of the environment on the system does 
not change. The elements in the system wholly determined out- 
side the system (parameters) are unchanging. A static equili- 
brium may be illustrated by a hypothetical normal movement of 
tax collectors within a traditional ministry of finance. New em- 
ployees go to the records office, graduate to the field, and then 
are moved to the review office. After this, they return to the 
records office at a supervisory level position, and so on. The 
number entering the ministry and the number leaving for jobs 
outside, or the parameters, remain constant. 

Actually, however, systems of social phenomena are typically 
“open”; there is interaction with the environment. The parame- 
ters do change and a permanent change in the parameter results 
in a corresponding change in the equilibrium magnitudes of the 
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components of the system. The process through which an open 
system reaches a state of equilibrium from a state of disequilib- 
rium induced by parameter changes is called “dynamic.” This is 
similar to the “dynamic” in economics and Hagen notes that it is 
comparable to “diachronic analysis” in anthropology and to “per- 
sonality dynamics” in psychology in the sense that there is change 
in personality.” 

Fourth, an open system may have interrelationships of its vari- 
ables such that, after a temporary disturbance of some of its 
variables resulting from a permanent change in parameters, cer- 
tain of the variables return to their initial magnitudes. This is 
what is often called “homeostasis” with respect to the selected 
variables. Note, however, that if certain variables return to their 
initial state this may imply altered positions of other variables, 
i.e., “heterostasis” of these latter variables. 

Hagen uses the example of shoe repair price to illustrate a 
dynamic equilibrium: 


Suppose that in a certain city, the price charged for putting 
new rubber heels on a pair of shoes is 75 cents. Suppose that 
the city now grows rapidly; because shoe-repair shops find 
themselves flooded with business, they can and do obtain go 
cents for putting new rubber heels on shoes, and obtain 
similarly increased prices for other shoe repairing. The in- 
creased profit margin, however, draws more artisans into the 
shoe-repair business, so that after a time the supply of these 
services increases so much that it is no longer possible to 
obtain more than 75 cents for putting on heels. The new 
equilibrium of the price of equipping a pair of shoes with 
rubber heels is the same as the old: a “negative feedback 
mechanism” has restored the former price.” 


The price of putting on the rubber heels returned to its old 
value because the number of shoe repair shops increased perma- 


11. However, it is not similar to “dynamics” in the sense of “unconscious moti- 
vation,” which is also used in psychology. See Hagen, The Theory of Social 
Change, p. 509. 

12. Ibid., pp. 509-10. Quoted with permission of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 
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nently. This is an illustration of “homeostasis” of the price, but 
“heterostasis” of the number of shoe repair shops. 

Fifth, the social systems with which we are concerned here are 
administered systems. As was indicated earlier, purposefulness is 
basic to this systems approach. Every system has objectives and 
the achievement of these objectives is the business of systems 
administration. To achieve these purposes requires the accom- 
plishment of four administrative functions: decision-making, 
specification, communication, and control. The decision-making 
function is the choosing from alternatives what is to be done and 
how it is to be done. The specification function involves the 
detailed programming of decisions, including the designation of 
responsibilities and delegation of authority. The communication 
function is a matter of establishing mutual understanding of 
goals, methods, problems, and appropriate behavior between de- 
cision and action centers, and of establishing a predisposition to 
act on the part of the latter. Finally, the control function is simply 
keeping development performance in conformity with decision 
standards within allowable limits of variation. 

These four functions seem to be common to the administration 
of many different types of systems, although the manner in which 
they are accomplished often varies greatly with the nature of the 
system and its “time-place.” The functions may be usefully distin- 
guished for analytical and administrative improvement purposes, 
although in actual administrative operations they are closely in- 
tertwined.* 

The four administrative functions of a system may, and often 
are viewed as subsystems. Thus, the decision subsystem may be a 
basis for very helpful analysis. The nature of the control subsys- 
tem may reveal a great deal about the operations of the systems. 
In fact, the control systems are an important and seminal field in 
the study of the systems approach. 

The administrative functions have a special importance in the 
ability of the social system to respond to stress. This might be 


13. See Edward Litchfield, “Notes on a General Theory of Administration,” 
Administrative Science Quarterly 1, no. 1 (June 1965). Also Harold F. Smiddy 
and Lionel Naum, “Evolution of a ‘Science of Managing’ in America,” Manage- 
ment Science, Oct. 1954, pp. 1-31. 
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called a feedback equilibrium, that is, there is fed back to the 
system administrators information on environmental conditions 
and the state of the system. This facilitates the adjustment of the 
system so that it may continue to achieve its purposes and main- 
tain itself. The analysis of feedback and system adjustment pro- 
vides for a better understanding of the nature of dynamic equili- 
brium and for the regulation of stress in a social system.“ 

This brief introductory description of selected systems charac- 
teristics suggests the relevance of the systems approach to devel- 
opment action. The systems are purposive and are built around 
particular objectives. They are concerned with complex interde- 
pendencies and are interdisciplinary in approach. They can deal 
with dynamic processes. The problem now is to apply them. 

What do we need to know in order to apply the systems 
approach to development action? This may be answered in part 
by considering the pattern of a system. The normative pattern of 
a development action system can be described in four dimen- 
sions: outputs, inputs, components, and constraints. 

The outputs, or purposes or payoffs of the system, are of two 
kinds: those that are specifically desired—the defined develop- 
ment targets, such as a given amount of capital for investment— 
and those that are not specifically desired, for example, putting 
people in jail for not paying taxes. The former are elements of the 
content of development action; the latter, the not specifically 
desired outputs, are of two kinds: those that might be called side 
effects, functional or dysfunctional for development; and those 
that are irrelevant to development objectives. 

The inputs into each system and its subsystems are its own 
outputs and the outputs of other systems. They are the core 
elements of development action, to be discussed in the next 
section of this essay. 

The components of the system are the qualities or characteris- 
tics of entities related to each other in a system. The component 
elements may be units, such as movements or transactions of 
trained manpower, or they may be subsystems of such units, for 


14. See, for example, Karl Deutsch, The Nerves of Government (Glencoe, IIl.: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1963), especially pp. 88-91 and 185-92. 
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instance, a vocational training system. The entities are the 
groups, organized and unorganized, and individuals. The rela- 
tionships are the flows, for example of trained manpower, from 
one entity to another. The system includes administrative subsys- 
tems to provide for decision-making, specification, communica- 
tion, and control. The system also includes some subsystems for 
internal servicing of the system. These include the provision of 
the inputs necessary for maintaining the system itself and its 
administration. 

The constraints on the system define what is feasible. Two 
types of constraints can be readily distinguished: technical and 
social. The former are those based on technical procedures and 
relationships; for example, certain types of roads cannot be used 
under conditions of high rainfall or humidity in a rain forest. The 
social constraints are the result of the social environment; for 
example, there are no social arrangements to deal with mainte- 
nance of irrigation feeder ditches and to allocate irrigation water. 
Constraints may be fixed or variable, and they may be time-deter- 
mined; for example, they can be fixed in the short run and 
variable in the longer run. In our previous example, it may be 
possible over a period of time to arrange for social structures to 
allocate irrigation water and maintain ditches. Constraints may 
also be space-determined; for example, in one province there may 
be technical or social constraints that do not exist, or exist to a 
different degree, in a second province. 

The foregoing indicates the normative pattern of a possible 
development action system. We will next explore how this pat- 
tern might be applied to some problems of development action. 


A Systems Framework for Development 
Administration 


Development administration is the name often given to the way 
a country’s government acts to fulfill its role in achieving develop- 
ment. The systems approach provides a useful framework for 
treating the problems of development administration. 
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The governments of the less developed countries, particularly 
their executive parts, have a dominant role in achieving develop- 
ment action for technical, ideological, and input-requirement rea- 
sons. Technically, in many countries government is the best, if 
not the only, agent capable of activating in a coherent manner the 
many economic, social, and political changes involved in develop- 
ment. The government is often considered the only major change 
agent acceptable on ideological grounds to significant groups 
within a country. Equally important, the massive input require- 
ments needed to create the facilities for transportation, communi- 
cations, power generation, production, distribution, and the like 
can be best mobilized and allocated by the government. Some- 
times, it is the only organization in the country that can do this. 

Development administration is the way the government acts to 
fulfill this dominant role in the development process. It subsumes 
the technical procedures and organizational arrangements by 
which a government achieves movement toward development 
goals. 

“Development administration” is generally similar to the tradi- 
tional “public administration” in its concern with how a govern- 
ment implements its rules, policies, and norms. It differs, how- 
ever, in its objectives, scope, and complexity. Development 
administration is innovative, since it is concerned with the societal 
changes involved in achieving developmental objectives. In its 
quest for change, the government becomes concerned with a 
wide scope of activities. No longer is it limited to the mainte- 
nance of law and order, the provision of some limited public 
services, and the collection of taxes; rather, it is specifically in- 
volved in the mobilization of resources and their allocation to a 
great variety of development activities on a massive scale. Flow- 
ing from the greatly increased scope of activity are the wide- 
spread functional and structural differentiation of government and 
the consequent emergence of many interdependent, highly spe- 
cialized activities which require a high degree of coordination. 

It follows from the foregoing that the administrative functions 

»\of decision, specification, communication, and control may take 
different forms in development administration as compared with 
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traditional public administration. For example, J. J. Benelisha 
suggests that development administration has the self-regulatory 
features of closed loop control, that is, there are clear and strong 
feedback circuits, whereas the traditional government adminis- 
tration is of the open loop variety, that is, the control feedback 
characteristics are weak or lacking and purposeful development 
action is, therefore, hard to achieve.” 

The distinction between public administation and develop- 
ment administration suggested above is subject to some disagree- 
ment. It is sometimes claimed that modern public administration 
has the purpose and characteristics ascribed to development ad- 
ministration. To the extent this is so, public administration be- 
comes the subject of systems analysis. The terminological distinc- 
tions are not essential to this analysis, only the purpose and 
characteristics of governmental administration.” 

This view of administration for development brings us back to 
the three problems of government action discussed in the begin- 
ning of the paper and suggests a systems approach to dealing 
with them. The problems, it will be recalled, are: how purpose- 
fully to guide government action toward development objectives; 

"how actually to take account of the many and complex interde- 
pendencies of societal change; and how to insure that govern- 

~mental administration is dynamic and innovative. A framework 

’ for the analysis of development action in terms of technical action 
systems and their environment is summarized below.” 

Action for development involves both the mobilization of re- 

sources of men, money, and facilities, and behavioral states and 


ae 


cal needs of achieving specified development objectives. These 


15. In a communication from J. J. Benelisha. 

16. Some of the debate on the distinction between public and development 
administration may be seen in, for example, Development Administration, Con- 
cepts and Problems, ed. Irving Swerdlow (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1963). 

17. This framework is discussed at greater length in Katz, A Systems Approach 
to Development Administration and Saul M. Katz, Guide to Modernizing Ad- 
ministration for National Development (Pittsburgh: Graduate School of Public 
and International Affairs, University of Pittsburgh, 1966), also issued in Span- 
ish as Guia para Modernizer la Administracion para el Desarollo Nacional (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Organization of American States, Pan American Union, 1965). 
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needs are technical in the sense that scientific and professional 
knowledge prescribes detailed procedures for executing given 
activities to meet them. Development action may thus be viewed 
as systems to provide for these needs. As noted earlier, such 
systems will have outputs, inputs, components, and constraints. _ yy 

The outputs of the systems will be the inputs or actions that 
meet technical development needs. Opinions as to what inputs 
are technically necessary for development tend to vary with the 
professional background and experience of the technician. We 
have stated elsewhere that a review of national development 
theory and practice suggests six groups of such needed inputs: 
skilled manpower; finances; logistics (or facilities for the physical 
flow of goods and services ); information (facilities for the physi- 
cal transmission of data); participation (of individuals and 
groups ); and legitimate power (to enforce decisions). 

The body of traditional public administration knowledge and 
experience identifies similar technical needs for the maintenance 
and operation of government, although not always in the same 
terms. Four of the technical needs do have similar names: man- 
power is used for staffing; finances, for budgeting; logistic ar- 
rangements, for procuring and distributing supplies; and infor- 
mation facilities, for transmitting instructions, reports, and 
statistics. The remaining two technical needs, although stated in 
somewhat different terms, are readily discernible. Involvement 
and commitment (or participation) to support government ac- 
tion is sought from employees, clients, and publics through a 
variety of arrangements. There also are procedures for enforcing 
government decisions (legitimate power) by education, persua- 
sion, and the use of incentives and sanctions, including physical 
force. 

These six inputs together compose the content of development 
action. However, each of these inputs itself is the product or 
output of a system of action relationships. Table 1 summarizes 
the outputs of each system required as an input for national 
development. 


18. Katz, A Systems Approach to Development Administration, pp. 13-21. 
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The policies and programs formulated in national development 
planning are the bases for specifying the technical needs of the 
systems outputs. They provide the need targets, for example, the 
type, quality, number, and timing of engineers that must be 


Table 1. System Outputs Required As Inputs for National 
Development 


System Output 
Manpower The appropriate number of properly trained 


and skilled persons when and where needed 


Finances The financial flows of the types, in the amounts, 
and at the times needed 


Logistics The physical flow of goods and services where 
and when needed 


Information The physical transmission of information from 
its source or sender to its destination or 
receiver 


Participation The number and extent of individual and 
group involvements and commitments in formu- 
lating and implementing development 
decisions 


Legitimate power The sanctioned right and capacity to make 
and enforce development decisions in the face 
of opposition 


trained, recruited, and allocated as part of development action. 
From these targets can be deduced the procedures and facilities 
that make up the systems and subsystems technically needed for 
target fulfillment. 

The entities whose characteristics are interrelated are organiza- 
tions or parts of organizations. We shall discuss them further 
below. 

The inputs into any one system are the outputs of that and the 
other systems. That is to say, the inputs are the same manpower, 
finances, logistics information, participation, and legitimate 
power that form the outputs. This may be viewed as a square 
input-output matrix, as in Table 2, where x represents the flow of 
resources from system to system, related to plan targets in the 
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output dimension and to nonsystems inputs on the input dimen- 
sion. 

The components, or subsystems, generally are combined in the 
systems that produce these outputs. For example, the system 
providing skilled manpower includes the formal education sys- 
tem as one of its subsystems. It also includes subsystems for vo- 





Table 2. An Illustrative Input-Output Matrix Showing 
Hypothetical Flows Between Systems 


Systems outputs 


Plan 

Infor- Partic- Legitimate — output 
Systemsinputs Manpower Finances Logistics mation ipation power targets 
Manpower x x x x x x T 
Finances x x x x x x T 
Logistics x x x x x x T 
Information x x x x x x T 
Participation x x x x x x T 
Legitimate 
power x x x x x x T 
Nonsystems 
inputs Ss Ss s Ss Ss Ss 


Note: x = the flow of resources to systems, T = Plan Target Outputs, S = Nonsystem Inputs. 


cational and apprenticeship training, for governmental in-service 
training, for employment and recruitment, for civil service, and 
so on. Each of the other outputs of finances, logistics, information, 
participation, and legitimate power requires its own system, in- 
cluding a varying number of subsystems. The systems and sub- 
systems that produce these different outputs have their own wide 
range of technical knowledge and expertise. 

The units of analysis are the units of particular outputs such as 
numbers of trained, skilled people of a particular kind, or 
amounts of a particular type of finance. The relationships are the 
flows of these particular units within or between subsystems and 
systems, i.e., the flow of finances, participation, or information. 
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The technical constraints on the systems are characteristics of the 
particular system. For example, it technically takes a certain 
length of time to train a person for a particular level of skill or to 
acquire a certain amount of education previous to university 
training. The social constraints are reflections of the social envi- 
ronment, including the structures known as organizations. 

The locus of action to provide for the technical needs of devel- 
opment is found, in most cases, in organizations. The relation- 
ships between organizations involving manpower, finances, com- 
modities, attitudinal, and other flows constitute the systems. That 
is to say, the component units of technical action systems are the 
characteristics or qualities of organizations and the relationships 
of these characteristics form the system. 

The social environment of such organizations is both internal 
and external. Organizations may be described as stable-patterned 
social relationships through which large numbers of people at- 
tempt to accomplish agreed-upon tasks.” As such, organizations 
must operate in an environment of the beliefs, motivations, hab- 
its, and limitations of the people that compose them and of the 
larger society of which they are part. Internally, people who form 
stable relationships tend to develop small social systems of their 
own, each with its own dynamics. Externally, these patterned 
relationships must have a degree of consistency with the values, 
attitudes, and social institutions of the larger society.* 

Government organizations are particularly important in pro- 
viding for the technical needs of development in view of their 
dominant role in development achievement. As has been indi- 
cated earlier, these technical needs are multitudinous, complexly 
interrelated, and take place over varying periods of time. The 
arrangements to provide for them involves, among other things, 
division of labor, coordination, and a degree of stability. Govern- 
ment must, therefore, establish, direct, and maintain the organi- 
zations, the stable-patterned relationships of individuals and 
groups, to meet these requirements. That is to say, the adminis- 
* =p. NOTE. Compare discussion of organizations in the essay by Riggs, chap. 2 
above, esp. pp. 87-95. 


1g. See, for example, John M. Pfiffmer and Frank P. Sherwood, Administrative 
“ Organizations (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.; Prentice-Hall, 1960), p. 30. 
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tration of the systems must often be done by government organi- 
zations. 


Systems Approach to Institution-Building 


The organization, it has been suggested, is generally the vehi- 
cle, the unit entity, of development action. The organization, 
together with its environmental relationships, is often called an 
institution. If the systems framework for development adminis- 
tration is seen as an aggregated or macroapproach, then a systems 
framework for institutions may be seen as a unitary or microap- 
proach to the study of development action. We may now explore 
a systems approach to the study of development-related institu- 
tions and, from the viewpoint of our concern with development 
action, the ways in which to build them. 

Interest in building development-related institutions is fairly 
new and our exploration of this area is more tentative than that in 
the foregoing sections. 

Conscious interest and concern with institution-building is 
quite recent and stems, in part, from a special view of organiza- 
tions. “Institution,” in this sense, refers to the combination of a 
purposive organization and its environmental relationships, a defi- 
nition that probably originated with Phillip Selznick. In Leader- 
ship in Administration: A Sociological Interpretation, he wrote: 


To summarize: Organizations are technical instruments, de- 
signed as means to definite goals. They are judged on engi- 
neering premises; they are expendable. Institutions, whether 
conceived as groups or practices, may be partly engineered, 
but they have also a “natural” dimension. They are products 
of interaction and adaptation; they become the receptacles 


of group idealism; they are less readily expendable.” 


| | The institution is thus an organization infused with value for the 
individuals within it and for its social environment. From the 


20. (Evanston, Ill,; Row, Peterson and Co., 1957), pp. 21-22 (italics mine), 
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viewpoint of our concern with development action it must also be 
related to development objectives. We shall use the term “institu- 
tion” here to refer to: “organizations which incorporate, foster 
and protect normative relationships and action patterns and per- 
form functions and services which are valued in the environ- 
ment.” 

In recent years there has grown up a conscious interest in the 
building of development-related institutions. The term “institu- 
_tion-building” itself was probably first popularized by Harlan 
Cleveland.” It is appearing more and more frequently in govern- 
ment, business, and academic circles. The name “institutional 
development” has been given to technical divisions in Washing- 
ton and to field offices of the United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. In 1964, after a year of informal discussions, 
an Inter-University Research Program in Institution-Building was 
established.” Institution-building was defined as: “all planning, 
structuring and guidance of new or reconstituted organizations 
which a) incorporate, foster and protect normative relationships 
and active patterns, b) perform functions and services which are 
valued in the environment, and c) facilitate the assimilation of 
new physical and social technologies.” 

As a starting point, it is useful to summarize briefly some of the 
guiding research concepts suggested by the Inter-University Re- 
search Program in Institution-Building.” The program tentatively 
proposes three basic analytic categories. First are the institution 


21. Milton J. Esman and Hans C. Blaise, “Institution Building Research: The 
Guiding Concepts,” mimeographed (Pittsburgh: Inter-University Research Pro- 
gram in Institution-Building, University of Pittsburgh, Feb. 1966). 

The term “institutions” is often used in other ways. It may refer to generalized 
patterns of norms which prescribe or prohibit particular economic, social, political, 
and cultural behavior as those pertaining to labor exchange, income distribution, 
marriage, and so on. See, for example, Talcott Parsons, Structure and Process in 
Modern Societies (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press of Glencoe, 1960), pp. 177-80. For a 
discussion of various concepts of “institution,” see Hans C. Blaise, “The Process 
and Strategy of Institution Building in National Development: A Case Study in 
Cambodia” (Ph.D. diss., University of Pittsburgh, 1964). 

22. Harlan Cleveland, Gerald J. Mangone, John C. Adams, The Overseas 
Americans (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960). 

23. It is composed of representatives from Indiana, Michigan State, Pittsburgh, 
and Syracuse universities, with Research Headquarters at the University of 
Pittsburgh’s Graduate School of Public and International Affairs. 

24. “Guiding Concepts,” see p. 4, n. 21. 

25. Ibid., pp. 8-17. 
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variables, or those variables which describe the behavior of the 
institution. These include such subcategories as: leadership, doc- 
trine, program, resources, and internal structure. Second are the 
transactions, or the exchanges of goods, services, and influences. 
These include such subcategories as: gaining support and over- 
coming resistances, exchanging resources, structuring the envi- 
ronment, and transferring norms and values. Third and last is the 
analytical category of institutional linkages which refers to the 
interdependencies between the institution and other relevant 
parts of the society. It includes as subcategories: enabling, func- 
tional, normative, and diffused linkages. 

, An organization has an institutional character, according to this 
‘view, when it can meet three tests: first, that it is able to survive; 
second, that the organization is viewed by its environment as 
having intrinsic value; and third, that behavior patterns embod- 
ied within the organization have become normative for other 
. social units. These are, of course, matters of degree and indicate a 
trend, not an absolute state. We may call them indicators of 
institutionality.” 

This brief summary does not do justice to the complex nature 
of the concepts nor to the amount of work that has gone into 
them; however, it does suggest the applicability of a systems 
approach and will be somewhat elaborated in the ensuing discus- 
sion. 

Any development-related institution may be viewed as a sys- 
tem. As such, it can be summarily described in terms of the four 
dimensions of the systems pattern outlined above: outputs, in- 
puts, components, and constraints. 

The output of this system has two aspects. One includes the 
technical outputs, the desired product innovations, physical and 
social, which are to be introduced, established, and supported. 
This usually includes particular technologies and associated val- 
ues and norms. The other aspect has to do with the institution- 
ality of the system. This includes the survival of the institution 
system in a manner consistent with its innovative functions. It 
involves the placing of intrinsic value on the institution by its 

26. Ibid., pp. 5-7. 
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members and by its environment, as expressed by institutional 
autonomy and influence. Institutionality also includes the success 
of the institution in spreading its action patterns to other social 
units. 

This composite output may be termed an image. It is this 
image, usually of the future, that provides the purpose, goal, or 
output of the system. It may be built around simple outputs of 
commodities or services, but it involves values, norms, and attitu- 
dinal and other states of being. We shall return to this concept of 
image.” 

The inputs of the development institution system are the physi- 
cal and financial resources and human behavior technically nec- 
essary to produce the described outputs. These encompass the 
six inputs discussed above, some of which, incidentally, are the 
technical part of its output. These six inputs, it will be recalled, 
are skilled manpower, finances, logistics, information, participa- 
tion, and legitimate power. 

The components. of the system are the subsystems of relation- | 
ships within the system. T he units of these relationships can be 
viewed as flows of final and intermediate outputs and of the six 
_action-inputs discussed earlier. The_relationships.may also be 
‘viewed ‘in terms of the’ four administrative functions) that_is, 
_decision- making, specification, communication, and control. 

These relationships are qualities, or characteristics, of the compo- 
nent entities, not the entities themselves. The entities are the 
individuals and groups who interrelate to form the institution’s 
subsystems, which include the administrative subsystems prima- 
rily oriented to decision-making, specification, communication, 
and control. At a minimum, there must also be subsystems for 
servicing the institution which insure the necessary inputs for 
institutional maintenance. 

The constraints on the development institution system are 
those imposed by its environment. That is, the constraints are 

27. For the basis of this concept of image see George A. Miller, Eugene 
Galanter, and Karl H. Pribram, Plans and The Structure of Behavior (New York: 
Henry Holt, 1960), particularly chap. 1. For a general discussion of the concept 


of image, see Kenneth E. Boulding, The Image: Knowledge in Life and Society 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1956). 
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parameters, elements whose values or states are determined 
} _ mainly outside the system. Yet an organization is an institution, as 
| \we said earlier, when its relationships with its environment are 
such as to infuse it with value to the society and_to-enable_it to 
| (carry on its innovative developmental activities. Consideration of 
_ ‘environmental relationships raises the question of where to draw 
boundaries around the system, that is, to determine at what 
point, or upon what criteria, we distinguish between the systems 
and their environment. 

In the “Guiding Concepts,” the institution itself was limited 
to five groups of variables (leadership, doctrine, program, re- 
source, and internal structure ); all other relationships were con- 
sidered external. From a system point of view, two directions can 
be pursued in drawing boundaries. First is the inclusion of all 
directly relevant elements as component parts of the system 
whether or not they are formally parts of the subject organiza- 
tion. This might blur and confuse the analysis by including, in 
our system, parts of many organizations. On the other hand, it 
would bring together for analysis the interrelated elements of the 
problem, if they could be identified. The other approach could be 
to use the formal organization as the unitary system, but to 
examine intensively its relationship with its environment. These 
environmental relationships, or linkages, could easily be grouped 
in terms of the dimensions of the system just discussed. 

The output linkages involve the relationship of the system with 
individuals and groups who use the system outputs or produce 
complementary, supplementary, or competitive outputs. They 
also include relationships which involve compatible or competi- 
tive values and norms associated with the institutional outputs. 
These linkages subsume the flow of outputs and the output-re- 
lated values that condition their desirability and acceptability. 

The input linkages concern the flow of resources between insti- 
tution and the environment. They include the six types of inputs 
noted earlier. 

The internal or component linkages concern the consistency of 


28. Esman and Blaise, “Guiding Concepts.” 
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the relationships between and within the components of the 
system with the values, norms, habits, and attitudes of the indivi- 
duals and groups that carry on the relationships. They involve 
gaining support and overcoming resistance to values, objectives, 
and relationships within the institution itself. 

The building of institutions involves setting up new institutions 
or transforming old ones to achieve a desired development-re- 
lated output. To put it another way, the output image desired 
differs from those being produced by existing institutions; hence 
the need for a new or reconstituted institution. This desired 
output image has a technical aspect and an institutional aspect. 
Our concern with institution-building as such leads us to focus 
here on the institutional aspect. 

In the “Guiding Concepts,” it was noted earlier, there are three 
tests of the institutionality of innovative development-related 
organizations: persistence, value by the society, and impact on 
environmental norms. These characteristics can be considered in 
systems terms. 

This persistence of innovative institutions has at least two 
aspects. First, the organization needs to be established for persist- 
ence in the existing environment. This includes not only the 
ability to survive, but also the ability to carry on its innovative 
functions. Second, the organization needs to be capable of per- 
sisting in the face of changes in the environment and, particu- 
larly, of continuing its innovative activities, albeit in a modified 
form.” 

Insuring the persistence of the purposes of the system needs to 
be distinguished from maintaining the system itself, although the 
two may be, and often are, closely related. Persistence of the 
innovative purpose may, under particular circumstances, mean 
devising and establishing a new institution. For example, an 
institution for innovating in commodity distribution may be 
based on market establishment of prices, but, when a crisis oc- 
curs, a new institution may need to be set up establishing other 
priorities as a basis for innovating distribution methods, for exam- 


29. See Easton, Framework for Political Analysis, pp. 86-89. 
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ple, a rationing system. The maintenance of the original institu- 
tional system, substantially unchanged, in the face of considera- 
ble environmental change may be dysfunctional for innovation. 

The infusion of value by the society into the institution may be 
seen in terms of the environmental linkages of the institution, that 
is, the output linkages, involving norms and values; the input 
linkages, determining the availabilities of inputs from the envi- 
ronment; and the component, or internal linkages, indicating 
whether participants of the system view the institution as having 
positive values in light of their own cultural patterns. 

Finally, institutionality is reflected in the degree to which the 
institution is influential in affecting values and norms in the 
environment’s other social units. This, too, is reflected in the 
nature and degree of output linkages, particularly those involving 
values. The question of how to achieve institutionality, that is to 
say, how to build institutions, is much more difficult to comment 
on;” in fact, this is a major reason for the Inter-University Re- 
search Program on Institution-Building. Comment might best be 
left until research results begin to come in from that program. 


The Future: Potentials, Problems, and Research 
Needs 


We began this paper by pointing to the need for improved 
development actions in the less developed countries and suggest- 
ing that a systems approach might be helpful. After some prelimi- 
nary definitions and explanations, we gave brief reports on two 
explorations of the approach. The question that now arises is, 
what are the potentialities of the systems approach for help in 


30. In a thoughtful and stimulating paper, Jiri Nehnevajsa suggests a meth- 
odology for institution-building research t is fully consistent with a systems 
approach. He proposes two main cycles: one, an evaluation cycle involving ob- 
servation of deviations between intended and actual results Ge analysis), 
the reasons therefore (degradation analysis), and a sequential analysis of problems 
and solutions; and second, a design or redesign cycle involving goal analysis and 
identification of various requirements to achieve the appropriate institutional 
performance. See Jiri Nehnevajsa, “A Working Paper: Methodological Issues in 
Institution Building Research,” mimeographed (Pittsburgh: Inter-university Re- 
search Program on Institution-Building, University of Pittsburgh, March 29, 1964). 
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understanding and improving development action? In this final 
section we comment on the utility of a systems framework for 
development administration. Experimentation with a systems ap- 
proach to institution-building is in too preliminary a stage to 
comment. We then make some observations on the problems and 
the research needs of a systems approach to development action. 

The combination of technical action systems, the relation of 
these systems to their social environment, plus the four adminis- 
trative functions discussed above provide a helpful framework 
for the study and improvement of development action. 

The proposed framework is useful for the normative study of 
development administration. First, it provides a method for treat- 
ing a large number of interrelated variables important in dealing 
with the complex interdependencies of societal change as an 
interrelated system. Second, it defines the elements of the system 
in the common terms of system objectives that conform with the 
purposive nature of development action. Third, by selecting sys- 
tems elements in terms of purpose or objectives, it helps in ab- 
stracting the strategic variables and their relationships from the 
mass of detail in empirical reality. Fourth, systems may be put in 
dynamic terms and thus may be useful in dealing with the time 
horizon of societal change. Fifth, unambiguous definition of sys- 
tems can help clarify the obstacles to effective action and suggest 
how to improve systems operation. Finally, a potential strength of 
using a systems framework lies in the possibility of quantifying 
the variables and their relationships, thus making them amenable 
to the powerful tools of mathematical treatment. 

The systems framework for development administration pro- 
vides a meaningful way of ordering the complicated totality of 
development-related activities. As such, it is immediately useful 
as a basis for evaluating and improving government capability for 
development realization. It is also useful as a starting point for 
the normative evaluation of development action and can help in 
drawing upon available knowledge and experience to achieve 
action toward development. 

The framework is also helpful in clarifying and suggesting 


ways for dealing with key administrative problems of develop- 
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ment. It emphasizes the importance of general administrative 
mobilization and thus indicates a treatment of the dilemma of 
whether to reorganize traditional government organizations or 
activate new, modern agencies. The framework points up the 
fallacy of assuming the necessity or advisability of highly central- 
ized administration for development in view of the multitudinous 
and complexly interrelated elements needed and suggests alter- 
native methods for achieving coordination. In particular, a sys- 
tems framework provides helpful guidance in maintaining the 
administrative flexibility necessary for dealing with the many and 
varied problems of development.” Finally, the framework can 
help in providing a guideline for devising a strategy of improving 
administration to better achieve development action. It high- 
lights the problem, suggests relative priorities, and provides guid- 
ance for working dynamically. 

In another place,” we used the framework to raise a series of 
systematic questions about the technical and organizational 
needs of development, to make suggestions for dealing with 
them, and to consider some implications for devising a strategy of 
administrative modernization. 

There are, of course, many problems in using the systems 
approach for dealing with development action. Among these, 
three stand out. 

First is the boundary problem. The use of a systems approach 
requires the unambiguous definition of systems. This means being 
able to distinguish between the system and its environment. 
Drawing the boundary between a system and its setting, how- 
ever, involves many difficulties. One such is determining what 
criteria should be used to make the distinction. 

The major criteria for delineating a system relates to its goals 
or purposes. These are often difficult to define for development 
action. It may be that existing objectives are not being met or are 
not expected to be met in the future. Or, more often, these may 
be anticipated objectives based upon observations of conditions 
somewhere else (as in a developed country ). 


31. Katz, A Systems Approach to Development Administration, pp. 46-50. 
32. Katz, Guide to Modernizing Administration, chaps. 2 and 3. 
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The problem thus is to be able to define the image of purposes 
sufficiently to be able to compare levels of achievement, or lack of 
achievement, of the purpose and then use this image as a basis for 
meaningfully bounding the system. 

Second is the problem of abstraction. Abstracting the impor- 
tant variables in a complex set of interrelationships is a major 
problem in the systems approach. It is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to deal with all the variables in a given real situation. 
In the final analysis, any complex problem has to be simplified by 
selecting the key variables and testing them to be sure they are 
the crucial ones. Identifying and selecting the key variables is 
related to knowledge of the particular subject under study. Sys- 
tems analysis helps; by requiring the open, explicit, and verifiable 
consideration of all elements in the problem. Where knowledge is 
uncertain, it must be so labeled. The problem remains, however, 
of identifying, selecting, defining, and measuring in some way the 
relevant variables and parameters in situations of complex inter- 
dependencies. 

Third is the problem of conflict and uncertainty. Development 
action systems are concerned with problems of achieving change. 
This means conflicts and uncertainties. With change as an objec- 
tive, there are bound to be conflicts developing between partial 
actions in a given situation. How, and on what basis, the conflict 
is handled will greatly affect the outcome. This is generally com- 
plicated by insufficient, inaccurate, and often incorrect informa- 
tion. To which we must add that changes may occur in a variety 
of ways (for example, how a conflict will be resolved ), and that it 
is often not known how the change will take place until after the 
fact. 

The complexity of the problems of devising a normative basis 
for evaluating and improving the administration of development 
planning requires a new methodology for collecting and analyz- 
ing the data. It also requires two research tracks—deductive and 
inductive. However, these two categories of research are interre- 
lated and complementary. They involve mobilization of the same 
body of knowledge, the same sets of problems, and guides to 
action in two different ways. They are both necessary as bases for 
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improving and modernizing administrative capacity in the indivi- 
dual country. They should be carried on concurrently because 
each contributes to the other.” 

The deductive track is a general methodology developed for 
analyzing development planning problems, including formulation 
and implementation, and then deducing general principles. This 
track is concerned with the development of models and analytic 
techniques and with testing them. It involves the study and 
modification of the variety of systems analysis methods applied to 
problems of national development. Special attention needs to be 
given to the use of mathematical and statistical techniques. 

In recent years, a number of such techniques have been devel- 
oped and designed for dealing with large complex systems of 
variables: input-output, linear programming, quadratic and dy- 
namic programming, simulation, and network analysis, among 
others. Where mathematical techniques can be used to describe 
and express the relationships between the different elements of a 
system with sufficient accuracy, they can predict outcomes under 
differing circumstances and be manipulated in a variety of ways 
until a desirable solution is found. The actual systems can then be 
modified with a minimum of disruption. 

The potentialities of the systems approach can also be explored 
by accumulating studies of the subsystems components of the 
major development action systems. Most of the systems work to 
date has been for limited systems and for microunits (in the 
economic sense). Gathering and developing such studies will 
help in refining the methodology and providing a better basis for 
defining the larger systems. This “deductive” research will help in 
defining the variables and methodology to be used in the “induc- 
tive” approach. 

The inductive track attempts to draw general principles from 
the study of particular cases. It involves study of problems of 


33. Katz, A Systems Approach to Development Administration, pp. 42-44. 

34. See, for example, Goode and Machol, Systems Engineering, op. cit., and 
Studies in Process Analysis, ed. Alan S. Manne and Harry M. Markowitz (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1963). 
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administering national development planning in particular coun- 
tries. 

The analysis and conceptualization of general principles should 
incorporate the realities, problems, and capabilities of the individ- 
ual countries. Consequently, the preparation of individual coun- 
try case studies must be carried on simultaneously with the de- 
ductive analysis so that they may contribute to conceptualization. 
Conversely, the preparation of individual country analyses de- 
pends upon a general framework of analysis. Thus, insights 
gained from each of the tracks may be available for work in the 
other. 

In the final analysis, development must take place in individual 
countries. This requires that there be sufficient knowledge of the 
planning strengths and weaknesses of a particular country to 
permit adoption of a feasible development plan and to provide a 
basis for a program of improving capabilities. The country case 
study, if properly carried out, should provide such knowledge. 

The study, research, and presentation of relevant knowledge 
on the administration of development action must be considered 
as a series of successive approximations or stages. The first stage 
involves gathering and analyzing readily available knowledge as 
a basis for immediate action and definition of where further study 
and research are necessary. As improved knowledge and under- 
standing became available, they are incorporated into later ap- 
proximations. 

This approach is necessary for a number of reasons. First, some 
immediate progress in development action is essential in many 
countries. Second, the best way to identify the limits of our 
present knowledge of development planning is to review and 
assemble existing knowledge. Third, plans for additional re- 
search, short-run and long-run, flow both from the definiton of 
problems and needs, and from operating experience with availa- 
ble knowledge. 

Thus, in the beginning, existing knowledge and experience 
could be put to immediate use. At the same time, the wheels 
would be put into motion for providing the analyses and data 
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needed to improve available knowledge for the next and succeed- 
ing stages. In each succeeding approximation, the material would 
be reinterpreted, reorganized, and refined as further knowledge 
became available. 

The systems approach seems to offer potentialities for helping 
the study and improvement of development actions. It offers a 
way of bridging the gaps between various disciplinary theories of 
development and empirical operations. It provides a way of ana- 
lytically and operationally relating the various parts or sectors of a 
society. Furthermore, it seems to provide a conceptual framework 
equally meaningful at both a macro, or aggregate, level and a 
micro, or disaggregated, level. It also offers evidence of imme- 
diate usefulness. However, it is clear that much more research 
and testing need to be done. 


Chapter 4 


Some Implications for Political Science of the 
Comparative Politics of Korea 


Glenn D. Paige 


Political scientists and poets are very much akin. Each seeks 
“to crack the kernel of the particular in order to liberate the 
universal.”* Thus, when the political scientist contemplates the 
politics of Korea over the past century he seeks to draw from 
Korea’s unique experience some insights of universal relevance 
for the political life of mankind. This paper seeks to stimulate 
such insights. 


An Overview of Korean Experience, 1865-1965 


This is not the place for a detailed exposition of the most recent 
century in Korean history.’ It will be sufficient for present pur- 


This chapter was originally Draens for presentation to the International Con- 
ference on the Problems of Modernization in Asia, June 28-July 7, 1965, Seoul, 
Korea. It is reprinted from the Report of that conference (Seoul, Korea: Asiatic 
Research Center of Korea University, 1966), pp. 388-405, with the permission 
of the author and the Asiatic Research Center. 

1. For this unforgettable phrase I am indebted to the American poet Stanley 
Kunitz, who made it during a reading of his poetry at Northwestem University in 
the spring of 1959. 

2. A few of the important works that deal with this period are M. Frederick 
Nelson, Korea and the Old Orders in Eastern Asia (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1945); Andrew J. Grajdanzev, Modern Korea (New York: John 
Day, 1944); Pak Munok, Hanguk chongbu ron [Korean government] (Seoul: 
Pagyongsa, 1963); Chong-sik Lee, The Politics of Korean Nationalism (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1963); Hatada Takashi, Chosen shi [Korean history] 
(Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1951); Li Naiyang, Han-kuo tung-shih [General 
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poses to recall only some of the outstanding characteristics of 
Korea during this dramatic period of rapid change. For in the 
short span of a hundred years, scarcely more than one man’s 
lifetime, Koreans have made a spectacular journey from tradi- 
tional origins through alien rule into two decades of development 
as a divided nation. The theoretical implications of this Korean 
experience, I believe, are enormous and have not yet been suffi- 
ciently appreciated by political scientists and other social scien- 
tists. 


Traditional Korea Before 1910 


For our purposes, Jet us consider as “traditional” the Korea that 
existed in the last five decades of the five-century dominion of the 
Yi Dynasty (1392-1910). This was a Korea with a population of 
possibly 13.3 million persons living in a peninsular area of about 
85,000 square miles. The final years of the Yi were by no means 
static; there was great societal turbulence. Yet the main outlines 
of Korea’s traditional institutions can be clearly seen. 

Traditional Korea’s governmental institutions, influenced ini- 
tially largely by Ming China, were a product of half a millennium 
of local adaptation. This was a centralized, Confucian, bureau- 
cratic state, remarkable among world political institutions for its 
continuity despite major invasions by the Mongols and the Jap- 
anese that shook it in the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
major domestic political conflicts consisted in factional struggles 
among elite notables, or yangban, for influence upon the king. In 
the final decades of the dynasty, however, as illustrated by the 
Tonghak Rebellion (1893-1895) and the activities of the Inde- 
pendence Club (1896-1898 ), there were signs both of new issues 
in conflict and of somewhat expanded popular involvement. 

In the late nineteenth century Korea was emerging from centu- 


Korean history], 2 vols. (Taipeh: Chung-hwa wen-hwa ch’u-pan wei-yiian hwei, 
1956); Ministry of Finance, Opisanie Korei [Description of Korea], 3 vols. (St. 
Petersburg: Ministry of Finance, 1900); Academy of Sciences, Choson tongsa 
[General Korean history], 3 vols. (Pyongyang: Academy of Sciences, 1958); and 
Gregory Henderson, Korea: Politics of the Vortex (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1968). 
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ries of tributary allegiance to the rulers of China into an uncertain 
international political position. Competition for influence upon 
Korea by the major external powers of China, Russia, and Japan 
(a rivalry in which the United States and European countries 
became to some extent involved) was matched within the coun- 
try by the competitive efforts of Korean leaders to engage foreign 
support in the pursuit of their own visions of Korean advantage. 

Economically, Korea was an agricultural country. Ideally all 
land was conceived of as being the original property of the 
crown. Land use rights, however, were awarded to meritorious 
subjects among the yangban. Actually, this meant a de facto 
distribution of most of the land among wealthy noble families. In 
1900 there were virtually no industrial facilities on the peninsula. 

Socially and culturally, traditional Koreans were a remarkably 
homogeneous people. While class distinctions among notables 
(yangban), professionals (chungin), commoners—mostly farm- 
ers (sangmin), and outcasts (ch’onmin) were recognized, Korea 
was not divided by crucial ethnic, religious, or linguistic cleay- 
ages. There were no significant national minorities. Variations on 
Confucian themes served as both state and social philosophical 
orthodoxy. Buddhism, after its displacement from dominance 
during the collapse of the Koryo (935-1392), survived in tolerant 
and tolerated subserviency. Christianity, evocative of martyrdom, 
was just beginning to make insistent appeals to sympathetic ears 
despite official persecution. Despite some noticeable dialectical 
variations, Koreans basically spoke a common language. In addi- 
tion, they possessed a distinctive system of writing that was 
created in the mid-fifteenth century. Thus, over the twelve centu- 
ries since unification of the peoples of the peninsula under Silla in 
A.D. 668, Koreans had created a remarkably integrated sociocul- 
tural community. 

Educationally, only a few thousand Koreans, less than 1 per- 
cent of the population, were receiving formal instruction of any 
kind at the turn of the century. The education they did receive 
was dominated by traditional humanistic studies, although there 
were innovative attempts to introduce new intellectual tools and 
challenges. 
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Colonial Korea, 1910-1945 


Two wars, the maneuvers of nearly a half-dozen major foreign 
powers, and the struggles of several great domestic factional 
coalitions finally delivered Koreans into what amounted to 
thirty-five years of direct Japanese colonial rule after 1910. This 
rule was marked by several distinctive periods of policy em- 
phasis. First there was a period of military rule (1910-1920) in 
which political domination was secured in part by emulation of 
Russian methods of colonial subjugation.’ This was followed by a 
period of more relaxed cultural rule in response to the explosive 
tensions revealed in the mass Korean independence demonstra- 
tions of March 1, 1919. After 1931, as Japanese interests and 
authority expanded into Manchuria, greater emphasis was placed 
upon the industrial development of Korea, especially in the con- 
tiguous north. From 1937 to 1945 there was emphasis upon the 
assimilation of Koreans into the Japanese polity and military in 
the conduct of the Pacific war. 

In government, the Japanese Government-General of Korea 
introduced a number of reforms and new institutions but appar- 
ently tried to avoid undue disruption of the traditional forms of 
authority. The symbol of the Korean king was preserved for a 
time, the nobles were given titles to crown lands, and the central- 
ized bureaucracy was retained. Parliamentary practices were not 
introduced, although Korean advisory councils at various levels 
were eventually established to pretest and legitimate Japanese 
policies. Japanese rule was maintained partly by threat of the 
military and police forces under their command and partly by 
preemptive occupation of a preponderance of key positions in 
government, business, and education. In 1943, for example, 86 
percent of 4,652 higher government officials were Japanese.* 

Korean responses to Japanese rule ranged from collaboration 
and cooperation through passive acceptance to subversion and 


3. Chong-sik Lee, Korean Nationalism, Pp. o notes that Lt. Gen. Akashi 
Motojiro, who had studied Russian colonial policies as military attaché in St. 
Petersburg from 1902 to 1904, was the principal aide to the first Governor General 
of Korea until 1914 and apparently had a major influence upon his policies. 

4. Pak Munok, Hanguk chongbu ron, p. 258. 
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revolutionary violence. Since Korean political parties were illegal, 
Korean political activities, including often those in exile, were 
conspiratorial and clandestine. Virtually all Korean movements 
were riddled by factionalism. Within Korea there were vindictive 
betrayals of political enemies to the Japanese police, whose intel- 
ligence services proved exceptionally effective. 

There was a relatively early polarization of Korean political 
leaders around two loosely defined issue clusters: revolutionary 
communism and more conservative nationalism.’ After exile ori- 
gins dating from at least 1918, a Korean Communist party was 
formed in Seoul in 1925; it disappeared violently and apparently 
irrevocably after three years in 1928 as the result of a combined 
process of internal conflict and external persecution.° A combined 
nationalist-communist coalition modeled after the Chinese 
Kuomintang and constructed partly upon Comintern advice was 
organized in 1927 and by 1931 had suffered the functional equiv- 
alent of the same fate as its Chinese prototype: collapse. Hence- 
forth, the domestic Korean Communists, denied Comintern rec- 
ognition and overt support by a diplomatically skittish Soviet 
Union, seemed to have lived a fragmented underground exist- 
ence. In addition, small, apparently uncoordinated Korean Com- 
munist groups agitated abroad. On the other hand, the national- 
ists looked toward exile movements such as the Korean Provisional 
Government in China, since 1919 a symbol of Korean hopes for 
independence. 

The uncertainty about Korea’s international orientation that 
had pervaded the last decades of the Yi period was decisively 
resolved by the Japanese. Korea became an integral part of the 
Japanese Empire. Korean foreign relations and other interna- 

5. Chong-sik Lee, Korean Nationalism, p. 232. 

6. The early history of the Korean Communist movement can be traced in 
Robert A. Scalapino and Chong-sik Lee, “The Origins of the Korean Communist 
Movement,” Journal of Asian Studies 20 (Nov. 1960), 9-31, and 20 (Feb. 1961), 
149-67; the author’s “Korea and the Comintern, 1919-35,” Bulletin of the Korean 
Research Center, no. 13 (Dec. 1960), 1-25; Dae-sook Suh, The Korean Com- 
munist Movement, 1918-1948 (Princeton University Press, 1967); and Kim Jun- 
yop and Kim Ch’ang-sun, Hanguk Kongsan-juui undong sa [History of Korean 
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tional involvements were conducted by the Foreign Ministry of 
Japan. 

In agriculture and industry substantial changes took place 
under Japanese rule. A land survey conducted from 1910 to 1918 
made it possible to establish a system of land ownership based 
upon negotiable private property. The bases of industry were 
established. In northern Korea, rich in industrial raw materials 
except for coking coal and oil and close to Japan’s Manchurian 
interests, the emphasis was upon mining, hydroelectric power, 
and metallurgy. In southern Korea stress was placed upon light 
manufacturing industries, textiles, and food processing. In owner- 
ship, the Korean economy was a mixed state-private enterprise 
system with predominant Japanese capital and management. The 
principal transportation and communications facilities were 
owned by the state. Domestic trade was largely in private hands. 
International trade was dominated by Japan. 

During the period of colonial rule Japanese efforts to alter 
Korean society gradually became more insistent and the effects of 
these efforts, anticipated as well as unexpected, became more 
evident. Initially, the Japanese made very serious efforts to un- 
derstand the traditional bases of Korean society through exten- 
sive historical and ethnographical research into such matters as 
Korean class delineations, clan structure, and social customs. An 
early example of their attempt at informed social engineering was 
their plan to employ productively the formerly ruling yanghan in 
the gentle work of sericulture, an occupation that might not clash 
too harshly with the yangban’s traditional aversion to manual 
labor. Some Korean social reforms advocated in the late Yi were 
pursued further under the Japanese. Some of the goals were 
elimination of yangban privileges, abolition of slavery, and im- 
provement of the position of women and outcasts. 

In religion and philosophy, state Shinto came to supplant Yi 
Confucianism as official orthodoxy, while norms of the earlier 
code still pervaded Korean social behavior. Buddhism slumbered 
on while Christianity, despite increasing Japanese suspicion be- 
cause of the suspected pro-Korean sympathies of the missionaries 
and their ties to the Western democracies, gradually gained ad- 
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herents that numbered about 4 percent of the population in 
1945." 

In addition to insistence upon the cult of state Shinto, the 
Japanese pursued three other policies that were designed to 
achieve greater assimilation of their Korean subjects. These were 
the prohibition of the use of the Korean language in Korean 
schools after 1938, the prohibition of independent Korean lan- 
guage newspapers, and the policy of encouraging Koreans to 
adopt Japanese family names. One of the primary instruments for 
the socialization of Koreans as Japanese, of course, was the Ko- 
rean educational system, which had been expanded to enroll 
about 8 percent of the population in 1945.° As early as 1942 
approximately 20 percent of the Korean population had become 
literate in the Japanese language.” 


Partitioned Korea, 1945-1965 


In 1945, as a consequence of wartime Soviet-American agree- 
ments” that were translated into military operations on the Ko- 
rean peninsula, about 25 million Koreans were divided into two 
groups. Two decades later, at least 11 million Koreans were living 
on 38,000 square miles in North Korea while at least 27 million 
were occupying 47,000 square miles in the south. (1970 estimates 
were at least 15 million and 35 million.)* 


7. For this estimate I am indebted to the Reverend Samuel Moffet, author of 
The Christians of Korea (New York: Friendship Press, 1962). 
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By 1965 the two parts of Korea had become markedly dissimi- 
lar in many important respects: in crucial ways they had become 
significantly different both from what they had been in 1945 and 
from each other. The preconditions for divergent development 
were established, of course, under Russian and American military 
protection during 1945-1948 when the Korean Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic and the Republic of Korea were organized. Both of 
these Korean political entities were established under conditions 
of a marked shortage of skilled professional personnel that re- 
sulted from the abrupt departure of Japanese administrators, 
military officers, police officers, managers, industrial technicians, 
and educators in 1945. 

Over twenty years two strikingly different kinds of political 
institutions have been developed in Korea. In North Korea a 
single, dominant mass party of at least 1.3 million members, or 
about 12 percent of the population, has been created. Although 
there has been some serious factional conflict (among Yenan-Ko- 
rean, Soviet-Korean, domestic North Korean, and domestic South 
Korean Communists) and at least two attempted coups d'etat, 
the Communist rule of the Korean Workers party appears to be 
remarkably stable. The ruling faction, Kim Ilsong’s Kapsan fac- 
tion, and its supporters have succeeded in subduing all challeng- 
ers during three years of Russian occupation (1945-1948), three 
years of war (1950-1954), five years of postwar Chinese occupa- 
tion (1953-1958), and seven years of intensifying conflict within 
the international Communist movement (1958-1965). While 
there have been some experiments with Chinese practices and 
some Korean innovations, North Korean party, administrative, 
judicial, and military institutions have been based primarily upon 
those of the Soviet Union.” 

The people of South Korea have experienced markedly greater 
political variation than those of the North. Since 1945 they have 
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lived under three years of foreign military government 
(1945-1948), twelve years of emergent authoritarian dominant 
party rule tempered by the rise of a vocal opposition coalition 
under quasi-competitive conditions (1948-1960), the collapse of 
this system after student demonstrations had provoked blood- 
shed which brought the nation close to civil war (1960), ten 
months of multiparty liberalism that permitted competition 
among conservative and emergent democratic socialist parties 
(1960-1961), two years of military dictatorship that were ended 
by increasing popular pressures to return to constitutional gov- 
ernment (1961-1963), and two years of growing two-party com- 
petition within a new constitutional framework that emphasized 
presidential authority (1963-1965 ). 

Thus, South Korean political experience has been much differ- 
ent from that in North Korea. There have been six general elec- 
tions (1948, 1952, 1956, March 1960, July 1960, and 1963), each 
of which evoked widespread participation and concern. At times, 
as in the summer of 1960, South Korean voters have been con- 
fronted by a relatively wide range of significant choices among 
candidates. Almost always at election time there has been a sense 
of excited anticipation that meaningful changes could be 
achieved through the ballot box. Despite occasional fraud and 
corruption during these twenty years, South Koreans have been 
learning to make a meaningful electoral system work. 

In other variations, South Koreans have lived under presiden- 
tial systems based upon both indirect (1948-1952) and direct 
elections (1952-1960), a parliamentary cabinet system in which 
both president and prime minister were indirectly elected 
(1960-1961), and a return to a system of direct presidential 
election (1963). But South Koreans have also lived under condi- 
tions of military dictatorship (1961-1963) devoid of even the 
representational and mass mobilization characteristics of the 
North Korean Workers party. At the village level some of these 
changes have had real consequences. For example, during 
1960-1961, villagers had the opportunity to elect ri (village) and 
myon (district) councils. Later, as generally in the pre-1960 
period, holders of these positions were centrally appointed. In 
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general, the centralized administrative institutions of the tradi- 
tional and colonial periods have been retained in South Korea; so 
have they, with important modifications such as the abolition of 
the myon and the strengthening of the kun (county), in the 
North. 

Emerging out of colonial integration with Japan, Koreans have 
now developed two different patterns of international relations. 
North Korean leaders have been oriented primarily toward the 
Soviet Union and China, toward the other countries of the Com- 
munist coalition, and recently toward expanded acceptance by 
other developing countries. South Korean leaders, on the other 
hand, have been oriented primarily toward the United States and 
the nations that gave them aid in the Korean War; lately, they 
have moved closer to establishing regular diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations with Japan, the object of some wooing domi- 
nated by hostility of North Korea as well. Like North Korea, the 
South Korean Republic has sought to expand its diplomatic and 
commercial relationships with the developing areas. Although 
both parts of Korea have been developing complex patterns of 
international relations, their predominant orientations toward 
China and the Soviet Union in the North and toward the United 
States and Japan in the South are both observable and important. 

The economic contrasts between the two parts of Korea are no 
less striking than the political ones. In one part, agriculture has 
been collectivized; in the other, private farming prevails. In 
North Korea, after a land reform in 1946 that deeded “land to the 
tillers” in perpetuity, virtually all private ownership in land was 
abolished in a rapid program of collectivization completed be- 
tween 1953 and 1958. After 1958, the North Koreans experi- 
mented temporarily with a form of the Chinese agricultural com- 
mune in which even tiny private kitchen plots were placed under 
collective control. In South Korea, after partial redistribution 
through land reform in 1949-1950, private farming on frag- 
mented plots, financed by every form of finance from government 
credits to usury, characterizes the countryside. 

In industry and trade there are similar contrasts. There is no 
private industry or trade in state-dominated North Korea. In the 
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South, private economic activity is vigorous and growing. In 
North Korea it is reported that even matches are produced and 
distributed by the state. In South Korea, where there is even a 
stock exchange, substantial private economic activity comple- 
ments state control of key sectors such as transportation and 
communications. 

Through varying degrees of economic planning and foreign 
assistance both parts of Korea have attempted to compensate for 
the deprivations of national division. In North Korea, foreign aid 
and exports of industrial raw materials have been used to create 
light manufacturing and machine-building industries to comple- 
ment an expansion of the preexisting heavy industrial base. In 
South Korea, substantial efforts have been made to compensate 
for the loss of electric power facilities in the North (which sup- 
plied 60 percent of needs before 1945). With increased power, 
efforts have then been taken to create new industries to diversify 
South Korea’s agricultural and light manufacturing economy. In 
agriculture, both parts of Korea have sought food imports to meet 
the requirements of populations apparently growing at a rate of 
from 2 to 3 percent each year. For South Korea, this has meant 
imports of about 10 percent of consumption needs. In total culti- 
vable acreage, North and South are roughly equal; but the South 
has approximately twice as much paddy field acreage, while the 
North has twice as much dry field area.” 

A striking example of contrast can be seen by comparing any 
issue of the Korean Workers party newspaper, the Nodong sin- 
mun, and one of a major Seoul daily, such as the Tong-A Ibo: the 
North Koreans have abolished the general use of Chinese charac- 
ters, the South Koreans have not. Except for specialized purposes, 
North Koreans now use the fifteenth-century Korean alphabet, 
hangul. South Koreans continue the mixed use of this script and 
Chinese characters that are used as nouns and as the stems of 
verbs, adverbs, and adjectives. The two parts of Korea differ 
further in the languages that have been adopted for second 
language training in their educational systems: in the North, 
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Russian is taught; in the South, training is given in English. In 
North Korea other foreign languages, including Chinese, are of- 
fered at the college level or at specialized institutions for lin- 
guists. In South Korea, there is substantial private study of French 
and Japanese as well as English and other languages. The differ- 
ent international and linguistic orientations of the two parts of 
Korea are having an impact on the Korean lexicon. A comparison 
of current dictionaries reveals a process of noticeable conceptual 
divergence. 

Also in the realm of ideas, an amalgam of Marxism-Leninism 
and the writings of Kim Ilsong has replaced Yi Confucianism and 
Japanese Shinto as state doctrine in North Korea. There is no 
comparable official political-economic-social doctrine in South 
Korea, where viewpoints vary widely within definite limits of 
tolerance marked by proximity to communism. This doctrine and 
its adherents still evoke fear in part because of the 1950 invasion. 
The different limits of ideological tolerance in North and South 
Korea can also be plotted by comparing music, the cinema, the 
theater, novels, poetry, painting, and other expressions of intel- 
lect and art. It can also be seen in a comparison of the party press 
in the North with the wide range of editorial diversity in the 
South, where there is even private commercial radio enterprise. 

In education both parts of Korea have dramatically expanded 
opportunities but with different emphasis upon the content of 
training. In North Korea, with about 25 percent of the population 
under instruction, technical and vocational training has been 
stressed. In South Korea, where about 30 percent of the popula- 
tion attends school, there is greater emphasis upon the liberal arts 
and the humanities. Again, the South is distinguished from the 
North by a great diversity of private educational institutions, 
including many with religious affiliations. 

Contrasts in the field of religion are vivid. Before 1945 perhaps 
three-quarters of Korea’s Christians resided in the North. In 1965, 
according to persons experienced in the North, no formal reli- 
gious activity is tolerated there—not even Buddhism. By con- 
trast, in the South, where Christians, who include many refugees 
from North Korean persecution, constitute about 7 percent of 
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approximately twenty-seven million people, there is vigorous and 
diverse religious activity. In addition to the established religions, 
all kinds of religious sects have proliferated and flourished in the 
postwar period. Only one of them, the militant Japanese Soka 
gakkai, has been officially proscribed since its adherents appear to 
venerate Japan to the extent of being politically treasonable. 


The Korean Case As a Natural Political 
Experiment 


Let us review briefly some of the salient aspects of change that 
Koreans have experienced over the past century. Then let us 
inquire further into the implications of these changes for political 
science. In politics Korea has emerged from a centralized bureau- 
cratic state with a low degree of political participation, through a 
period of proscribed Korean political activity under direct colo- 
nial rule, into a condition of marked divergence between authori- 
tarian single party and competitive party rule, both characterized 
by high levels of political involvement. In international relations 
Korea has emerged from tributary subordination to one giant 
neighbor, through attempted incorporation by another powerful 
neighbor, into partitioned differential orientation toward China 
and Russia on the one hand and toward the United States and 
Japan on the other. In economics Korea has emerged from a 
traditional agricultural economy based on a theory of crown 
lands, through a period of colonial exploitation involving both 
incipient industrialization and the clarification of private prop- 
erty relationships, into a period of striking contrast between a 
state-dominated collectivist economy and a mixed economy with 
a large private sector. In social and cultural aspects Korea has 
emerged from a homogeneous cultural base, through a period of 
attempted colonial assimilation, into a period of enforced cultural 
homogeneity based mainly upon a foreign model in the North and 
of great cultural heterogeneity in the South. 

However incomplete this review may be, and however similar 
may be some of the characteristics shared by North and South 
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Koreans today, it nevertheless seems patently clear that a people 
with a remarkably homogeneous traditional society and a com- 
mon colonial experience have been transformed, at least tempo- 
rarily, into two societies that have substantial differences of cru- 
cial importance. In effect, one traditional Korea and one colonial 
Korea have been transformed into two developing Koreas. 

Korean experience, especially that of the past twenty years, 
thus presents the political scientist and other social scientists with 
rare conditions roughly approximating those of a controlled lab- 
oratory experiment. In Korea, the political scientist can observe 
what amounted to the division of a homogeneous population 
(similar in political experience, economic system, social structure, 
and cultural heritage) into two “matched” test groups that were 
then subjected to different kinds of political stimuli for a period 
of twenty years. Korea, perhaps even more adequately than di- 
vided Germany, Vietnam, and possibly mainland China—Taiwan, 
because of is high degree of social homogeneity, offers the social 
scientist an instance of quasi-experimental conditions on a vast 
scale rarely observable outside the experimental laboratory. 

For this reason Korea, I believe, offers the possibility of gaining 
insights into the nature of politics that are unlikely to be achieved 
in the study of any single case of national development, such as 
the study of the past century of Japanese, Chinese, Russian, or 
American development. For in such cases, as in any single histori- 
cal case, the relevant variables are usually so inextricably con- 
founded that the social scientist finds it virtually impossible, 
except hypothetically, to identify independent causal elements. 
Thus, national development is usually conceptualized as a mov- 
ing equilibrium of interacting variables (political, economic, so- 
cial, and cultural) sometimes interrupted by sharp revolutionary 
breaks produced by the rotation of variables into a critically 
fissionable factor. Furthermore, in such single cases political sci- 
entists often seem to assume, usually implicitly, that variance in 
political behavior is largely explainable in terms of variance in 
other kinds of variables. This amounts to a nonpolitical approach 
to politics, a biased set in which politics is conceptualized as a 
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dependent variable while other factors considered to be relevant 
are thought of as independent variables.* 

This approach to the Korean case, however, is far from satisfac- 
tory. For in Korea two different kinds of political institutions can 
be observed to emerge upon essentially the same economic, so- 
cial, and cultural base. Subsequently, these political institutions 
can be seen to have had a remarkably different impact upon their 
common original economic, social, and cultural conditions. 

Because of the usual confounding of cultural variables that 
often permits circular and indeterminant controversy about stra- 
tegic elements in national development, the Korean case seems to 
offer an opportunity for greater insight into the role of politics 
than the usual kinds of cross-cultural comparisons such as be- 
tween China and Japan, Japan and Turkey, the United States and 
Russia, and so forth. In the Korean case, culture can be held 
constant. 


Some Implications for Political Science 


If the empirical and experimental considerations suggested 
above are generally tenable, then there would seem to be several 
important implications for political science. 

First, in theoretical thinking about politics much greater stress 
should be placed upon the potential for the creative, independent 
impact of politics upon other aspects of human life. The Korean 
case suggests that man is capable of far greater degrees of free- 
dom in his political behavior within any given socioeconomic 
matrix than generally has been appreciated. Somewhat of a rever- 
sal of perspective in the way many political scientists view poli- 
tics seems called for. It was understandable that political science, 
like most of the social sciences, should have been influenced over 
the past century by Marxism, Social Darwinism, and Freudian- 

14. This point and its implications have been explored further in the author’s 
“The Rediscovery of Politics,” in John D. Montgomery and William Siffin, eds., 
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ism, all of which tended to place man within a matrix of socioeco- 
nomic and psychocultural forces over which he had but little 
control. The acceptance of these theories was probably made 
even more likely by the subtle biases of political scientists raised 
in societies infused with the norms of democratic representational 
government. It was only natural that politics should be construed 
as largely if not merely the expression of more basic underlying 
socioeconomic forces. This tendency was further reinforced by 
the social scientist’s legitimate search for structured regularities. 
But the role of politics in the Korean case suggests a view of it as 
an important area of creative human endeavor, not unconstrained 
but far more free of constraint than is immediately apparent. 
Thus, political scientists should entertain the possibility of var- 
iations in political behavior that are relatively independent of 
changes in other aspects of human behavior. A self-scoring test 
for a tendency not to entertain such a possibility is provided by 
one’s response to the question of whether it would be possible to 
have a two-party system in the Soviet Union or a single-party 
system in the United States, holding all other things except overt 
political action constant. The Korean case suggests at least some 
empirical evidence that such “unreasonable” outcomes are practi- 
cally as well as theoretically possible. During 1945-1948 the 
North Koreans constructed a monolithic structure of political rule 
in the context of a private system of agriculture, incipient eco- 
nomic controls, and residual traditional social structure. Only 
later, after 1953, did they complete the transformation of the “ap- 
propriate” socioeconomic basis for such a political system. On the 
other hand, in South Korea during 1961-1963, the military gov- 
ernment was able to impose authoritarian junta rule in a context 
of a pluralistic private economy and an increasingly heteroge- 
neous cultural environment. Furthermore, in the short span of 
three years from 1960 to 1963 South Koreans lived under widely 
varying political conditions: dominant party authoritarianism, 
multiparty liberalism, military authoritarianism, and revived con- 
stitutionalism. For Koreans who lived under these conditions 
there were important qualitative differences among them. At 
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times, they voted; at other times this kind of political participa- 
tion was prevented. Sometimes voting was fraudulent; at other 
times it was remarkably valid. At times there was fear and appre- 
hension; at others, there was confidence and joyous freedom. Yet 
during these wide variations of constitutional engineering and 
political control, one could not identify socioeconomic changes of 
comparable magnitude, although South Korea was and is con- 
stantly changing. Thus, political changes in Korea do suggest that 
man is capable of relatively independent changes in his political 
behavior within a given socioeconomic and cultural context. 

The Korean case suggests that it may be extremely fruitful to 
conceive of politics as a form of purposive organizational behay- 
ior by which x men try to translate values into social action. These 
values may involve both change and resistance to change. The 
important emphasis here, however, is the conception of politics as 
purposive organizational behavior. All organizations that seek to 
discipline their members and to make their values binding upon 
other members of society may thus be said to be political organi- 
zations. These organizations may be ranked on multidimensional 
scales of political efficacy by the degree to which they accept 
decisions intended to be binding upon their behavior made by 
other organizations. * 

The conception of politics as purposive organizational behavior 
may be located with respect to some alternative visions. It is close 
to influence conceptions of politics epitomized by Lenin’s curt kto 
kovo (“who [does what to] whom”), Mao Tse-tung’s assertion 
that “politics is war without bloodshed” (cheng-chih shih bu-liu- 
hsueh ti chan-cheng ),*° and Maruyama Masao’s conception of the 
essence of politics as “the organization of control by man over 
man” (ningen no ningen ni tai suru tosei wo soshikika suru 
koto).** In its concern for values it is close to distributive concep- 


* =p. NOTE. Compare with dsenssibp of organization given by Riggs, chap. 2 
ae and Katz, chap. 3 a 
Mao Tse-tung hsiian Oh ean works of Mao Tse-tung] (Peking: 
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tions of politics contained in the influential formulations of Har- 
old D. Lasswell (“who gets what, when, how”), David Easton 
(“the authoritative allocation of values”),”* and Marion J. Levy 
(“the allocation of authority and responsibility” ).”* In its recogni- 
tion of potentialities for creative social choice it is close to the 
authoritative decision-making perspective on politics suggested 
by Richard C. Snyder.” The view of politics as purposive organi- 
zational behavior departs somewhat further, however, from the 
macrostructural and macrosystemic conceptions of politics that 
have engaged the attention of students of politics since Aristotle’s 
sixfold classification of political systems and that have recently 
been developed in the direction of highly sophisticated struc- 
tural-functional analyses.” 

The Korean case suggests a strong need for a conception of 
politics as purposive human behavior. How is one to explain the 
establishment of two strikingly different polities there? How is 
one to explain who organizes whom how, who allocates what kind 
of values, who sets up what kind of authority and requires what 
kind of responsibilities, who makes what kind of decisions with 
what effect, who creates or demolishes what kinds of structures to 
perform what functions, and so forth? A conception of politics as 
purposive organizational behavior provides at least one crude 
kind of approach to a satisfactory answer. At least one could say 
that divergent North and South Korean development has emerged 
from the deliberate, often conflictful, organizational transforma- 
tions of ideas about what Korea ought to be like. 

The Korean case further suggests a cluster of strategic varia- 
bles in a conception of politics as purposive organizational behav- 
ior: ideas, leadership, organizational capacity, and reciprocal 
reinforcement capabilities. All of these demands are of ancient 
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concern to students of politics and it is to be expected that many 
political scientists will respond to the ideas suggested above with 
the advice that “you are rediscovering laboriously what we have 
understood all along.” And they will be correct. Yet perhaps there 
will be a difference between the rediscovery of creative political 
man in this age and that of ages past. For we recapture this vision 
in an age that is providing new theories of human behavior, new 
research capabilities and methods, and new visions about how to 
create a science of political understanding. We rediscover crea- 
tive politics at a time and in a way that perhaps will facilitate a 
new synthesis of older and newer approaches to the study of 
politics. 

For example, the nature and role of political ideas can be 
explored from such perspectives as those of cognitive” and value 
theory.” Classical interest in political leadership can be pursued 
not only from widened cross-cultural perspectives but also with 
the assistance of growing psychological and social psychological 
knowledge.* Ideas and leadership can be linked to concerted 
action by reference to emerging organizational behavior theory” 
and its political correlates.** The interaction between political 
organizations and their societal environments can be explored 


from such perspectives as theories of communications and per- \| 


suasion,” social attitude research,” and experimental simulations 
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of the consequences of hypothetical political initiatives.” Furth- 
ermore, the emphasis upon purposive political action in a societal 
setting can benefit from growing insights into social conflict,” 
control,” change,” and learning.“ For research methodologies the 
political scientist can draw upon an increasingly sophisticated 
body of theory and technique.“ With the aid of these and similar 
resources it can be anticipated that eventually there will be cre- 
ated ways for progressively advancing knowledge about purposive 
political behavior. Creativity” will become a central focus of 
attention because man is not only the most imitative of the social 
animals, as Aristotle reminded us, but also the most creative one. 

The Korean case suggests that political change can be con- 


_ ceived fruitfully as a form of social learning. Neither a Commu- 


nist nor a comparatively competitive political system was estab- 
lished in Korea overnight. But Korean experience shows that the 
same people can learn to behave in ways characteristic of these 
two models in a relatively short period of time. Thus, although 
few theorists seem to regard political change as a concrete learn- 
ing process, there is every reason to believe that this will be a 
helpful perspective. An early oversimplified social learning model 
contributed by Miller and Dollard” might be applied with bene- 
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fit in the Korean case. They conceive of social learning as a proc- 
ess of imitation and innovation in which four variables are the fo- 
cus of attention. These are drive (Korean motivations such as “na- 
tional independence,” “economic development,” and “democ- 
racy’), cue (the Soviet and American political, economic, and 
social models, as well as objective Korean conditions), response 
(the decisions that Korean leaders have made to achieve their 
goals), and reward (the positive and negative reinforcements 
that Korean leaders have received as the result of these choices 
from both the domestic and international environments ). 

Perhaps this paradigm offers some insight into the processes of 
political change and development in Korea over the two decades 
in which Korean leaders have learned to operate two different 
“kinds of political and_ economic systems. A learning theory 
~ perspective raises such questions as which of the two systems has 

—been the more difficult to learn to operate, which was more 
similar to the basic patterns of behavior from which change took 
‘place, and which was the more aided by communicable external 


~—models of relevance. 


placed by contemporary theorists upon the alleged preconditions | 


for the emergence of certain political systems is misplaced. This 
would be as true for Communist as well as liberal democratic 


systems. It is not that there may not be some preconditions for ' 


the emergence of these political patterns but it is highly likely 
that the more crucial ones lie in goal-means concepts, leadership 
skills, organizational effectiveness, and reinforcement capabilities 
rather than in the macrosystemic variables commonly suggested 
(e.g., replication of certain European historical processes, high 
level of education, urbanization, mass media exposure, industrial 
technology, per capita income, etc.). For Koreans have shown 
that upon a common base characterized by relatively low load- 
ings on the latter variables, both remarkably authoritarian and 
remarkably open polities could be created with what amounts in 
human affairs to celerity. 

The suggestion that man’s capacity to learn rather than objec- 
tive socioeconomic conditions is the strategic element in political 
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development is supported by the idea of “dissociated learning.”” 
By this is meant a process by which an individual imbedded in 
one social context can learn behaviors at least partially alien to it. 
Thus, administrators in developing countries can learn to display 
relatively modern behavior in the office while continuing rela- 
tively traditional behaviors at home. Or farm boys can be made 
remarkably proficient in the use of advanced military technology 
in a few months. Research in developing countries suggests that 
modern behaviors do not necessarily extinguish traditional ones, 
or vice versa, except in mutually exclusive situations where the 
rewards to be gained from the one outweigh those anticipated 
from the other. In most cases there appear to be high tolerance 
for, and perhaps even unawareness of, inconsistency. For politics 
this implies that it is possible to learn a number of different 
patterns of political behavior in a given social framework. 

It is a moot question whether political, social, religious, and 
economic behaviors must exhibit a high degree of similarity in 
certain respects for the political pattern to be stable. Both learn- 
ing theory and the Korean case suggest that relatively high de- 
grees of discrepancy are tolerable. There is also a question of the 
locus and timing of change initiatives as well as the spread of the 
values pursued. The Korean case suggests that primary initiative 
can be taken by political leaders. It suggests also that the estab- 
lishment of highly authoritarian polities, as in North Korea, may 
tend to weaken family authority patterns, while the establish- 
ment of relatively nonauthoritarian polities, as in the South, of 
itself may have relatively little effect upon authoritarian family 
relations. However, it also appears possible for general norms 
about how persons should relate to one another to diffuse 
throughout a society as well as to maintain standard patterns of 
deviance from such norms. 

As regards the historical replication thesis, even in condensed 
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form, it hardly seems necessary for peoples to re-invent political 
technologies by trial-and-error methods any more than those of 
the natural, biological, and engineering sciences. This is not to 
say that there need not be adaptations of political technologies to 
local conditions or even innovative discoveries in the emulative 
process or outside it. But if peoples wish to be politically free, 
then there is a substantial fund of human experience about the 
kind of institutions that will help them do so. If they wish to be 
regimented there is plenty of human experience for that, too. 
Thus, there is no need to re-invent the ideas and basic institutions 
of such political patterns as liberal democracy, democratic social- 
ism, fascism, and communism, although one may wish to refine, 
modify, or discard them in favor of new political creations. The 
point is that the existence of models of behavior makes it possible 
to speed social learning in politics, as in other areas of human life. 
Korean experience illustrates the rapidity with which this can 
take place. 

Finally, the Korean case suggests that the critical laws or regu-| | 
larities that political scientists seek to establish will be laws about | 
change processes subject to deliberate human manipulations | 
rather than mechanistic statements about the emergence, struc- | 
ture, and consequences of various political systems. For the 
former will inevitably underlie the latter. As an illustration of 
what is meant, one might refer to the “laws” of reinforcement in 
learning theory (laws about the timing, magnitude, and quality 
of rewards and punishments for behavior). What is suggested 
here is that the laws of political behavior will be truly behavioral; 
they will describe and predict how human beings will act under 
certain conditions. What is further suggested is that political man 
will be able deliberately to use these laws in moving toward 
the valued goals that are the product of his creative imagination 
and aesthetic sensitivities. 

The idea of processual rather than structural laws suggests that 
it is possible for polities to proceed from similar antecedent states 
of affairs to different consequent conditions (as in Korea) or to 
proceed from different antecedent conditions to similar conse- 
quences (as Russia and China), both as the result of the opera- 
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tion of identical laws. All of the above statements except the very 
last might be modified by the qualifications “relatively” and “at 
least temporarily” to bring them closer to experience. Since it is 
accepted that there are wide divergencies between the concrete 
structural properties including political organization of societies 
described as traditional (e.g., early China and Japan) and sub- 
stantial differences among those recognizable as modern (e.g., 
the United States and the Soviet Union), the question is raised as 
to how one proceeds from convergent or divergent antecedents to 
divergent or convergent consequences. May not this be explain- 
able by dynamic invisible laws of political behavior that produce 
both pattern change and maintenance? Figure 1 may perhaps 
help to clarify the basic idea. 


Figure 1. Common Political Transformation and Maintenance 
Laws in a Poly-antecedent, Poly-consequent Matrix 
Traditional Polity Modern Polity 


Centralized bureaucracy Multiparty competitive 
Feudal —————————_|—_ Laws —|-*Single-party authoritarian 


Stateless 
Other 


Other 





The vision of such a set of laws as a possibility for political 
science might well involve a conceptual leap akin to abandon- 
ment by modern physics of the use of the notion of “invisible” 
laws underlying concretely describable patterns of physical be- 
havior. For the political scientist, as for the poet, this would mean 
“to leap beyond yet nearer bring.”® 

I have no doubt about the debatability and problems of clarity 
in what has just been suggested. Hopefully, discussion will help 
define and perhaps help solve some of the explicit and implicit 
problems. In such a task we may perhaps find strength in Albert 
Einstein’s judgment that “politics is more difficult than physics.” 
Or we may suspect with John G. Kemeny that “the social scientist 


39. Walt Whitman, “Song of Myself,” XLII, 1, 34, in Leaves of Grass. 
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of the future will have to know more mathematics than the 
physicist of today.”” Then again, some of us may suspect that the 
crux of the matter for political science will eventually turn out to 
be much simpler than that. 


Some Possible Objections 


It seems appropriate at this point to discuss some possible 
objections that might be raised against the way in which the 
Korean case has been used here to suggest implications for politi- 
cal science. 

First, it might be argued that whatever changes have occurred 
in Korea have essentially been imposed from outside; therefore, 
they tell us little about political change in a single cultural con- 
text. Let us assume for the moment that all significant changes in 
Korea since 1945 actually were imposed by the Soviet Union and 
the United States. In this case, the independent impact of politi- 
cal action could be observed with even greater clarity. For one 
could not argue that the Russian and American socioeconomic 
systems respectively interacted with Korean culture to produce 
markedly different political outcomes. One would again have to 
argue that purposive political action produced the results—this 
time action by Russian and American soldiers and diplomats 
alone. In both cases guiding ideas, political organization, the 
tactics of influence, and applied rewards and punishments would 
have to be appreciated as crucial determinants of change. 

Actually, external powers have been able to influence the 
course of events inside Korea in a relatively limited way after the 
major role they played in making national division possible. The 
influence they have had derives in large part from the interests 
they have shared with domestic Korean leadership groups whose 
own antagonisms described above derive at least from the com- 
munist-nationalist controversies of the 1920's. It is undoubtedly 
true, however, that Soviet influence upon North Korea, at least 


40. John G. Kemeny, “Mathematics Without Numbers,” in Quantity and 
Quality, ed. Daniel Lerner (New York: The Free Press, 1961), p. 37. 
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initially, was more far-reaching than that of the United States 
upon the South. But foreign influence cannot be attributed solely, 
or even primarily, to overt military coercion, especially after 
1945-1948. The Soviet Red Army withdrew in force in 1948. The 
Chinese People’s Army withdrew from the peninsula in 1958. The 
United States Army, having withdrawn once in 1948-1949, hav- 
ing returned in force during 1950-1953, was reduced shortly 
thereafter primarily to two token infantry divisions that are 
dwarfed by South Korea’s 600,000 man army. Thus, although 
North and South Korean leaders habitually castigate one another 
for being the puppets of foreign powers, it was no longer true in 
1965, if it ever really was. With Chinese Communist encourage- 
ment the North Koreans have apparently successfully defied So- 
viet political direction through deviant policies going back at 
least to 1958 (ie., North Korean experimentation with Chinese 
agricultural communes), while South Korean leaders frequently 
and decisively have shown their independence of basic American 
policies where these were not perceived to be congruent with 
Korean interests (e.g., the establishment of military dictatorship 
in 1961). 

There is no question but that both North and South Korean 
political leaders have influenced and have been influenced by 
foreign political leaders. For the political scientist, who rarely 
conceptualizes any polity existing in a vacuum, this is but further 
empirical confirmation that there is a significant interaction be- 
tween domestic and international politics. Despite foreign in- 
volvement, political initiative in Korean change still stands forth 
with striking clarity. 

Although some changes may have occurred to distinguish the 
two parts of Korea over the past twenty years, there is no reason 
to believe that they will be permanent and it is likely that the 
underlying “cultural forces” will eventually bring a reversion to 
some form of common Korean political, economic, and cultural 
pattern. This might be summarized as the “snap back” theory of 
Korean change. In this view, Korea, like a distorted rubber band 
under tension, ultimately can be expected to resume its original 
shape. The shape of original Korea, however, whether that of Yi 
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Confucianism, post-Japanese colonialism, or some other condi- 
tion, is usually unspecified. 

It is possible, given our view of the creative potential in poli- 
tics, that the two parts of Korea could be guided to become more 
similar in a divided as well as in a united state. And it is also 
possible, especially in the less regimented Republic of Korea, that 
many traditional Korean values that have deep emotional signifi- 
cance can be preserved and strengthened. 

But it is also true that highly significant and relatively stable, if 
not irreversible, changes can be made in human behavior. For 
example, linguistic studies have demonstrated that it is quite 
possible, given the absence of appropriate reinforcing conditions, 
for an adult to forget how to speak his native language.” Further- 
more, recent applications of reinforcement theory in psychother- 
apy have illustrated that it is possible to achieve quite dramatic 
changes in behavior, such as shifts from homosexual to heterosex- 
ual behavior.” 

The idea of the educability of man is an ancient one in both 
East and West. Societies, like men, can learn and forget. There- 
fore, there is no a priori reason why new stable patterns of 
behavior cannot be learned in Korea, or elsewhere. The question 
is an empirical one and cannot be answered by a theory of 
cultural elasticity. 

It might be further objected that whatever changes have oc- 
curred in Korea since 1945 have only been possible because of a 
vacuum in leadership created by the departing Japanese and lack 
of political experience. Therefore, Korea represents a virtually 
unique case from which only limited generalizations about politi- 
cal initiatives can be drawn. This can be characterized as the 
tabula rasa or “vacuum” theory of Korean change. It will be 
noted that this is just the opposite of the “snap-back” theory that 
is based upon an assumption of cultural tensile strength. Actually, 


41. Uriel Weinrich, Languages in Contact (New York: Linguistic Circle of 
New York, 1953). 

42. Bandura and Walters, Social Learning and Personality Development, pp. 
224ff. Consult also William Glasser, Reality Therapy (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1965). These trends in behavioristic psychotherapy are undoubtedly of 
major interest to political scientists interested in social control and change. 
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the vigor of Korean political activity when given opportunity for 
expression in the early months after the collapse of Japanese rule 
in August 1945 belies any image of Koreans as a passive mass. 

Nevertheless, the notion of countervailing forces implied by 
this objection is an important component of any conception of 
politics as purposive (and competitive) organizational behavior. 
It is important to note that Korean political organizations initially 
were not well disciplined and yet it is important also to note how 
effectively Communists were suppressed by conservatives in the 
South while conservatives were suppressed by Communists in the 
North. Even given foreign involvement, this was hardly a vacu- 
umatic situation. Furthermore, persistent factionalism, attach- 
ment to private farming, local loyalties, and the strength of fam- 
ily values suggest further constraints that Korean politicians 
had to placate, avoid, or overcome. 

Finally, it is dangerously close to basing political theory upon a 
kind of naive voluntarism to emphasize the potential predomi- 
nance of political action over other aspects of society and even 
over political institutions themselves. Actually, there is a mu- 
tually influencing interaction between political, social, economic, 
and other cultural variables. This objection is often stated as a 
kind of “fifty-fifty” theory of politics: political action affects other 
aspects of society; they, in turn, affect politics. At other times this 
objection is stated in more sensitively discriminating terms in 
which “prevailing conditions” limit political action: sometimes 
these conditions permit a high degree of political flexibility; at 
other times they place politics within very narrow constraints. 

There is much merit in this objection, especially as advanced in 
the latter version. Certainly the political scientist would wish to 
escape the pitfalls of a naive voluntarism (“to will is to achieve” ) 
just as he would to avoid a naive historicist determinism (“what 
happened politically had to happen because of prevailing condi- 
tions”). But, in the latter case, as an Italian colleague reminds us, 
“we do not need a political science to find that out.” 


43. Giovanni Sartori, “European Political Parties: The Case for Polarized 
Pluralism,” in Joseph LaPalombara and Myron Weiner, eds., Political Parties and 
Political Development (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1966). 
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But despite the logic of this objection, the theoretical insight 
that can be liberated from the kernel of Korean experience is that 
deliberate political action is potentially capable of significantly 
transforming man’s political, social, economic, and cultural insti- 
tutions. The extent to which purposive political action will be 
able to control or shape human society will not be determined by 
any combination of impersonal systemic or structural forces but 
rather by the effective initiatives and countermeasures that other 
men organized for political action can bring to bear against it. 
The Korean case thus helps to remind man of the importance of 
his values and to liberate his mind to envision the creative poten- 
tial in politics for achieving them. 


Political Leaders and Poets 


Political leaders and poets are also very much akin. As a leader 
who is both politician and poet recently explained, “The success- 
ful politician like the poet needs to possess imagination. He needs 
to have both the ability to imagine non-existing states of affairs 
and the ability to influence other people to bring them about.” 

A new emphasis upon creative political leadership is a logical 
corollary of the rediscovery of politics in Korea as purposive 
organizational behavior. Korean experience offers many insights 
into the nature of politics that are of crucial importance. Korea 
challenges man to view his historical heritage with greater em- 
phasis upon what it permits him to do rather than upon what it 
prevents him from doing. Korea reminds man of the importance 
of his values and strengthens confidence in his ability purposively 
to achieve them. Korea’s own experience reminds all mankind 
that the potential for becoming free, prosperous, and united lies 
within political man himself. 

The political scientist, like poets and politicians, need not be a 
moral eunuch. He should be able to mix as well as to separate his 


An informal remark by Governor Luis Munoz-Marin, former governor of 
the eoaiomvonlth of Puerto Rico, in response to a question after a lecture at 
Princeton University, April 21, 1965. 
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values and his science. Therefore, political scientists concerned 
with problems of human freedom cannot but respond with deep 
admiration to the insights expressed recently by two scholarly 
colleagues thousands of miles apart and unknown to one another. 
A Korean colleague has reminded | us that to create and maintain 
‘a free and democratic polity “we must have Jeaders who under- 
stand what it is, know how to make it work, and are motivated to 
make it work.”*’ An American n specials ist in economic ic development 
‘has also pithily reminde “Democracy is made by demo- 
crats.””’ For holders of ais ce the scientific insight is the 

- same: X-ocracy is made by X-ocrats. 

Korean experience from the traditions of the Yi to partitioned 
divergence enables us to modify Montesquieu’s dictum that 
when societies first come to birth, it is the leaders who produce 
the institutions of the republic. Later it is the institutions which 
produce the leaders. For the experience of Korea suggests that 
man’s potential ability to translate creative ideas into political 
action always holds before him the promise of reshaping his 
institutions in pursuit of his new and age-old dreams. 

45. Professor Yang Ho-Min, College of Law, Seoul National University. 


46. W. Arthur Lewis, “Politics in West Africa,” mss., Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs, Princeton University, 1964, p. 47. 
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Chapter 5 


Alternative Strategies for Developing 
Administrative Capabilities 
in Emerging Nations 


Joseph LaPalombara 


Wilbur Schramm, in one of his interesting analyses of the inter- 
national flow of information, comments that the deprived nations 
of the world are deprived in every dimension, including their 
access to what takes place outside their limited spatial universes.’ 
It is now customary to think of these so-called developing nations 

~as greatly lacking in the kinds of administrative capabilities that 

development requires. While the evidence for such a broad gen- 
eralization is mixed,’ it certainly seems to be warranted by the 
dismal reports emanating from technical assistance missions, by 
dramatic failures in economic plan implementation, and by the 
marked chaos and incipient revolutionary situations that seem to 
characterize nation-states in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 


This chapter was originally prepared for presentation to the “Symposium on Re- 
search Needs Regarding the Development of Administrative Capabilities in 
Emerging Countries,” conducted by the Brookings Institution under a contract 
with the Agency for International Development, at Williamsburg, Va., Nov. 14— 
17, 1965. It is reprinted with the permission of the author, of the Brookings 
Institution, and of the Agency for International Development. The views ‘ex- 
pressed, however, are those of the author and are not an official statement of the 
policy of AID or the U.S. government. Research and writing connected with the 
chapter were facilitated by a summer grant from the Stimson Fund of Yale Uni- 
versity. An Italian version of the chapter appears in Rassegna italiana de socio- 
logia 7 (June 1966), 179-246. 

1. Wilbur Schramm, Mass Media and National Development: The Role of 
Information in the Developing Countries (Stanford, Cal., 1964). 

2. All I intend to suggest here is that (1) developing countries vary enor- 
mously in the amount of administrative resources at their disposal and (2) the 
kinds of administrators and administrative organizations appropriate for a country 
will rely vary with its needs, its policies, and the ecological factors of the society 
itself. 
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I share the view that in many places there exists marked dis- 
crepancy between national needs and administrative capability, 
but in order to sharpen the focus of my remarks it is necessary to 
offer a few caveats, definitions, and orienting generalizations. 

First, as to caveats, although models of transitional societies or 
of bureaucratic systems may be intellectually appealing to the 
academic interested in scholastic exercises, I believe that they 
often are stultifying for those who are concerned with policy and 
operations. I fully appreciate the escape clause which reads that 
models are not intended to be real and must be tested only by 
their utility in helping us better to understand and therefore to 
cope with the phenomena of the real world. Nevertheless, as I 
reflect on the use of such models in the social sciences, I am 
impressed by the frequency with which they confuse the real and 
the ideal, mask conceptions of modernity that are hopelessly 
culture bound, and imply causal relationships between develop- 
ment and administrative organization that are begged rather than 
empirically demonstrated.* 

Second, it seems overwhelmingly apparent that, in terms of 
almost all of the dimensions we use to characterize administrative 
organization and behavior, all extant systems are actually mixed. 
Yet it is curious that models and typologies, abstract though they 
must be, rarely if ever reflect the range of such mixtures. It helps 
me very little to know that “traditional” administrative systems 
are “fused” and “modern” systems “diffracted” if I understand 
that I will never encounter either in the field. Nor is it very 
edifying to identify “traditional” administration with characteris- 
tics like “ascription-particularism-diffuseness” and “modern” sys- 
polisiaak Detobopmons (Paacton Wi. 1e8a chee. 1 a en 


Administration and Political Development: A Theoretical Overview,” in Empathy 
and Ideology: Aspects of Administrative Innovation, ed. Charles Press and Alan 
Arian (Chicago, 1966), pp. 72-107. A nice discussion of the varying uses of 
“development” is included in Samuel Huntington, “Political Development and 
Political Decay,” World Politics 27, no. 3 (1965), 386-430. See his Political 
Order in enki Societies (New Haven, 1968), chap. 1. 

4. This terminology is Fred Riggs’. I do not wish to detract in any way from the 
importance of his theoretical contributions, except to stress that he, like many of 
us, has not managed to fill that great gap between abstract formulations and 
empirical realities. See his Administration in Developing Countries: The Theory 
of Prismatic Society (Boston, 1964), especially Part I. On this point, see my 
“Macrotheories and Microapplication in Comparative Politics: A Widening 
Chasm,” Comparative Politics 1 (Oct. 1968), 52-78. 
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tems with “achievement-universalism-specificity” if I recognize 
that all systems contain varying admixtures of such qualities and 
that no one has yet bothered to demonstrate the relationship of 
such mixed configurations to concrete patterns of development or 
change.” 

Third, while we are all greatly indebted to Weber’s pioneering 
work in delineating important patterns of administrative organi- 
zation and behavior, we must not assume that any of these is a 
necessary condition for modernity. It may turn out that some of 
them are sufficient conditions in particular contexts, but this 
conclusion is one that must be convincingly demonstrated, rather 
than taken as given. 

The use of terms like “development” and “modernity” requires 
brief attention to definition. In the recent literature of the social 
sciences, these terms have come to mean a perfectly incredible 


mixture of economic, political, social, and psychological institu-. 


tions and behavior.® For many of us in the West, a developed or! 
modern society is one which is urbanized, highly literate, in- 
dustrial, socially open, innovating, and democratic. It contains 
personalities that are “empathetic” and that manifest a relatively 
high incidence of “need achievement.”* The developed polity is 
one whose political culture is neither “parochial” nor “subject,” 


5. This terminology is from the important work of Talcott Parsons and has 
greatly influenced many social scientists, including the present writer. I have tried 
to appraise the utility for comparative administration of some of Parsons’ formula- 
tions in my “Public Administration and Political Development.” 

6. I will not pretend to summarize all of the relevant literature here. The 
Committee on Comparative Politics has tried to cope with this problem, with 
mixed results. See Communications and Political Development, ed. Lucian Pye 
(Princeton, N.J., 1963), pp. 14-20; LaPalombara, Bureaucracy and Political 
Development, pp. 9-14, 35-39; Political Modernization in Japan and Turkey, ed. 
Robert E. Ward and Dankwart A. Rustow (Princeton, N.J., 1964), pp. 3-7; 
Education and Political Development, ed. James S. Coleman (Princeton, N.J., 
1965), pp. 3-13. A splendid effort to move from working concepts of political to 
administrative development is Alfred Diamant’s “Bureaucracy in Developmental 
Movement Regimes,” chap. 16 in this volume. For an interesting critique of the 
Social Science Research Council’s Committee on Comparative Politics volumes, 
see John D. Montgomery, “The Quest for Political Development,” Comparative 
Politics 1 (Jan. 1969), 285-95. 

7. The salience of “empathy” in development was raised by Daniel Lemer, 
The Passing of Traditional Society (Glencoe, Ill., 1958). 

8. The relationship between “need achievement” and economic development is 
brilliantly Jaid out by David McClelland, The Achieving Society (New York, 
1961). For an extensive treatment of the relationship between personality struc- 
’ ture and economic development, see Everett E. Hagen, On the Theory of Social 
Change (Homewood, Ill., 1962). 
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but “civic.”? Economically, it has proceeded through various 
stages, passed the threshold of “take-off” and “sustained eco- 
nomic growth” and is well on the way to “high mass consump- 
tion.” In our search for confirmation of our deep-seated hopes, 
we have brought to bear on the relationship between affluence 
and democracy the formidable techniques of multiple correlation 
and rotated factor analysis, glibly writing off the limitations of 
“poor data,” naively confusing spurious correlation with causa- 
tion, and therefore evolving what I call the indoor-plumbing 
theory of political modernity." We courageously proclaim that 
the social sciences have advanced far beyond the determinism of 
Hegel or Marx but write about modernity as if history were 
moving inexorably toward a. monotonous reproduction of 
Anglo-American social, economic, and political configurations. 
Where empirical evidence seems to challenge this faith we speak 
about political aberrations, imply that there may be a causal 
relationship between the number of telephones per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants or the flow of foreign mail and totalitarianism, and leap to 
the conclusion that so-called liberalizing trends in the Soviet 
Union mean that “they” will soon be more like “us.” 

Let me make it clear that I share the belief in democratic 
pluralism as the most desirable kind of polity and that I am 
greatly concerned with what kinds of policies, organizations, and 


g. These concepts, as well as an important suggestion of the way in which 
ecological factors influence the dynamics of political systems, are contained in 
Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton, N.J., 1964). 

10. The “stages” theory of economic growth is attributed to Walt W. Rostow, 
The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Communist Manifesto (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1960). Cf. an important work suggesting the limitations of Rostow’s 
theories, Albert O. Hirschman, The Strategy of Economic Development (New 
Haven, 1958). 

11. My quarrel here is with the facile assumption that there exists a causal 
relationship between economic and political development. In addition, I am con- 
cerned with (1) the very real problems of the reliability of data concerning 
quantifiable variables and (2) the unsophisticated measures of political develop- 
ment used by writers who enjoy doing correlation and factor analysis. See, 
Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man (Garden City, N.J., 1959); Arthur S. Banks 
and Robert B. Textor, A Cross-polity Survey (Cambridge, Mass., 1963); Philips 
Cutright, “National Political Development: Measurement and Analysis,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review 28 (April 1963), 253-64. Considerable use and misuse 
of quantifiable variables to analyze political development has been encouraged by 
Bruce M. Russett, et al., World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators (New 
Haven, 1964). 
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personalities might help such polities to proliferate. However, I 
do not believe that such polities flow automatically from eco- 
nomic affluence or that theories of political development that con- 
fuse the economic and social with the political or that rest on 
assumptions of unilinearity in development are very useful. 


involves a fourfold « composite consisting of achievement, seculari- 
zation, differentiation, and magnitude that I have detailed else- 
where.” The second refers to the capacity of a political system to 
handle or manage changes in demands that confront it over 
ltime,* The central role in such development played by public 
‘administration will be apparent below. 
There are, of course, other kinds of development that are of 
particular interest to economists, sociologists, psychologists, and 





Finally, let me say something about my general orientation, 
which is strongly influenced by my association with the Social 


* =p. NOTE. Compare conceptions of development presented by Riggs, chap. 2 
above, and Katz, chap. 3 above. 
** Ep. NoTE. On the autonomy of politics, see also Paige, chap. 4 above. 

12. I should note that this concern with democratic pluralism has been severely 
criticized by Christian Bay, who seems to believe that (1) most of the recent 
work in behavioral and comparative political science has been irresponsible in the 
sense of dealing with “pseudopolitics” rather than politics; (2) political science 
should appropriately deal with the needs of man; and (3) that a hierarchy of 
such needs can be derived from psychology. Bay aha chides me for sug- 
gesting that political development might be as important a goal for the developing 
nations as material well-being and cites Kwame Nkrumah for the assertion that 
African leaders who do not produce full stomachs will be replaced by others. This 
seems an odd choice, since Nkrumah is strong evidence that Africans may get 
neither well-being nor pluralistic democracy. See Christian Bay, “Politics and 
Pseudopolitics: A Critical Evaluation of Some Behavioral Literature,” American 
Political Science Review 59 (March 1965), 39-51. 

13. LaPalombara, Bureaucracy and Political Development, pp. 39-48. 
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Science Research Council's Committee on Comparative Politics. 
The committee’s early endeavors involved great stress on the 
“input” factors of political systems and their development, but 
have more recently moved quite self-consciously to the “output” 
side. This modified emphasis has led several of us to conceptual- 
ize political development within a broad context of thrusts to- 
ward equality, differentiation, and capacity, to analyze changes in 
these dimensions within functional categories that we need not 
review here, and particularly to isolate important “crises,” mo- 
ments in national evolution when the capacity of political systems 
is severely tested and when response to crises will in turn greatly 
influence the kind of political changes that occur. 

The salient historical crises of central interest to us are those of 
legitimacy, identity, penetration, participation, and distribution. 
These are problems which virtually all nation-states must_con- 
front and which, depending on when they occur and in what 
sequence or intensity, will carry certain long-range consequences 
for subsequent political development. If this is true, it seems to 
me that the focus on the ways and means of accelerating eco- 
nomic modernity should not be exclusive. Even for those who 
posit a certain level of economic growth as a precondition for 
democratic development, it would appear essential to ask whether 
there are alternative administrative patterns equally (or almost 
equally) conducive to economic change, and whether some of 
these alternatives are more likely than others to produce the 
kinds of polities we would like to see in the world. It is surely 
premature to conclude, as have an increasing number of Ameri- 
can social scientists, that one-party arrangements, highly central- 
ized and repressive administrative systems, and mobilized poli- 
tics are the only logical solutions open to newer (or older) 
nations bent on economic change. 
ing administrative capabilities in the developing areas. While I 
will assume that economic growth (and the related crisis of 
distribution ) is often paramount, I shall also try to take account of 
other crises and to note how they, too, may impinge on public 
administrative capabilities and subsequent political institutional 
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evolution. Also, because the range of this topic is potentially so 
vast, I shall limit my remarks to the following topics: (1) the 
importance of “profile analysis” as a first step toward public 
administrative prescription; and (2) patterns of administrative 
and related action that may accelerate administrative capacity in 
different situations. 


The Importance of Country Profile Analysis 


It is customary to generalize about developing countries and to 
attempt to draw extremely broad prescriptions from such gener- 
alizations. Thus, we tend to think of all such countries as transi- 
tional and to endow them with institutional and behavioral simi- 


larities that simply will not survive empirical testing.** We note | 
that such societies are simultaneously confronted with a great \| 


variety of pressing demands, when in fact the incidence and 
nature of such crises run a considerable gamut. We speak about a 
“revolution of rising expectations,” obscuring our considerable 
knowledge that such expectations are almost never a groundswell 
and that, indeed, the real problem in effecting modernization is 
that there often exists such deep-seated resistance to it. When we 
turn our attention to resistance to change, we generalize about 
traditional societies, assuming that tradition is an impediment to 
modernization and erroneously concluding that development re- 
quires tradition’s eradication. 


Our ability to deal purposefully and successfully with prob- | 


lems_of increasing administrative capacities in the developing 
areas is thus doubly handicapped by stereotypical imagery and 
assumptions. On the one hand, we are often dealing with a 
‘concept of the developing or transitional society that is so ab- 
stractly generalized as to amount to a caricature. On the other 


14. Thus, Hugh Tinker, in abstracting something called the “Indian village,” 
warns that his empirical universe consists of 500,000 villages, concerning which 
some of the ascribed characteristics do not hold universally. See his “The Village 
in the Framework of Development,” in Administration and Economic Development 
in India, ed. Ralph Braibanti and Joseph J. Spengler (Durham, N.C., 1963), 
PP. 94-133. 
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, hand, our thinking in terms of such abstract models easily lends 
itself to the conclusion that successful development requires the 
export of our idealized version of administrative organization and 

behavior in the West. Perhaps the creation of broad generaliza- 
tions about traditional and transitional societies was an inescapa- 
ble consequence of the need to break up the parochialism of 
Western social science, and particularly political science. How- 
ever, the mushrooming of attention to the non-Western world has 

| clearly demonstrated that: (1) these societies and polities are not 

nearly as exotic or unique as some scholars earlier suggested, and 
(2) there is as much important variation among developing na- 
tions as one can find in any other category. 

This situation would seem to mean that generalizations about 
how to improve administrative capacities in the developing areas 
must be tempered by the variation we find there. It also suggests 
that prescriptions cannot be based on simple extrapolations from 
Western experiences in economic, social, and political change. 
The approach I wish to offer here, therefore, is largely inductive. 
It is not based on a firm model or typology of social, political, or 
administrative systems. It is task-oriented in the sense that it 
reflects a conception of political development that heavily em- 
phasizes capacity—or, as Eisenstadt puts it, the ability of a politi- 
cal system to produce those new behaviors and organizations that 
changes in demands over time would seem to require.” The 

_ approach also focuses largely on public administration because of 

| my understanding that the test of a political system’s develop- 

_ mental capacity will prominently, even if not exclusively, involve 
administrative organization and behavior. 

As an orientation to the problems of changing a system’s ad- 
‘ministrative capability, the following questions should logically 

|| be posed: 

1. What is the nature of the crises—the demands—confronting 

a developing nation, and which of these are objectively and 
subjectively viewed as the most urgent? 

2. What patterns of public administrative and related organiza- 


15. Shmuel N. Eisenstadt, The Political System of Empires (London, 1963). 
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tion and behavior appear to be most well attuned to the 
solution of these most urgent crises? 

3. To what extent do existing public administrative patterns, 
the values of the society, the nature of the power structure, 
and other ecological factors facilitate or impede the growth 
of required administrative and related capacity? 

4. How, and to what extent, can such obstacles be overcome, 
and in what probable period of time? 

I should stress that the sequence in which I have posed these 
questions is not fortuitous. I am not suggesting, for example, that 
we should begin by exploring in depth all of those structures in 
society that may impede or facilitate change. Beyond the often 
abstract quality of such exercises, they are often not obviously 
useful to policy-makers who must devise strategies and tactics 
that are oriented to specific targets. Nor do I wish to begin by 
asking what kind of public administration, writ large, is most 
consistent with various kinds of development, also writ large. 
Such approaches, too, quickly take on an abstract quality and 
lead to idealized typologies and further scholastic hair-splitting. 
Typologies that relate administrative patterns to developmental 
potential may eventually emerge, but they will serve us much 
better when they are based upon more extensive historical and 
contemporary analysis. 

What I am suggesting is that for any country we should be able 
to provide. a profile which will depict its needs, resources, obsta- 


“cles, and pot potentiality insofar as these involve or relate to the role 


of Sceeanod in development. Although this formulation re- 
“mains very broad and unwieldy, it can provide, I think, a guide to 
strategy. 

Let us now consider some of the kinds of items that we would 
want to take account of in each category of such a profile. 


Needs 


Here I would be primarily concerned with the sequencing and 
configuration of the historical crises noted above. Those of us who 
reflect on stable polities and modern economies, such as are 
classically typified by Great Britain, invariably note that such 
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systems evolved over several centuries. Gradualism in evolution 
means, of course, that crises did not cluster and that even when 
certain demands (e.g., political participation, distribution of wel- 
fare values) became intense, they occurred sometime after other 
crises such as legitimacy, integration, and penetration had been 
adequately resolved. 

It is clear that the British experience is not only unusual in the 

West but that it is certain not to be repeated in any of the 
developing countries. These latter clearly confront much heavier 
crisis loads; demands for political participation, which were rela- 
tively late in the development of Western countries, often occur 
simultaneously with a great need to create effective bases of 
legitimacy, integration, and penetration. The drama of many of 
these newer nation-states is clearly that their political leadership 
’ is frequently called upon to permit widespread participation in 
‘the political process, and to produce more_and new welfare 
values, before the amount of internal order and cohesion that 
might permit either of these things has been established. 

But it is critical to distinguish among developing countries. 
The Latin American states in most instances achieved independ- 

ence over a century ago, and many of them manifest an accepta- 

ble level of national identity, geographic integration, and even 
psychological integration. In some instances, such as Mexico, 
effective penetration from the center has been achieved; in others 
the national government is able to make its presence felt either 
through the military or by a federal structure, or through arrange- 
ments with local notables who exercise feudal control. The over- 
riding needs of these countries are for more meaningful political 
participation and for the more equitable distribution of welfare 
values, as well as the production of now unavailable goods and 
services. 

The situation is essentially different in Africa and Asia, al- 
though variation of conditions there is also quite marked. In Asia, 
with few exceptions, geographic integration is not a major crisis, 
although the matter of national identity is. India is able to hold 
the subcontinent together, even though the centrifugal pressures 
from regional, linguistic, and communal groups are very marked. 
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Pakistan succeeds in holding under one national system two 
major sections physically separated by over a thousand miles and 
strongly differentiated by ethnic differences. Where, as in South- 
east Asia, one might expect integration to be extremely threat- 
ened externally because of historical suspicions endemic among 
the peoples of that area, military power in instances such as 
Thailand and the achievement of a modus vivendi among most of 
the nations there has not made geographic integration an over- 
whelming problem. 

On the other hand, Asian countries differ immensely regarding 
the degree to which national government has succeeded in pene- 
trating the nonurban areas, the amount of national identification 
one finds in each country, and the stability with which political 
participation has (or has not) been extended to broader seg- 
ments of the population. They differ, too, regarding the nature of 
internal and external threats from antisystem groups, parties, or 
nations. Indonesia, for example, has an overriding problem of 
trying to maintain the integrity of the nation against the eroding | 
impact of Indonesian Communists and indigenous Chinese. 
South Vietnam is mortally threatened by what is unabashedly a 
North Vietnamese—Chinese attempt to destroy the present sys- 
tem. Malaysia must look to its borders in constant fear that the 
federation will be subverted by hostile Indonesian neighbors. 

To be sure, all of these countries also face the crisis of distribu- 

_tion, but some of them clearly can try to confront it from a basis 
of greater security and confidence than others. Those whose 
condemnation of Ngo Dinh Diem and the South Vietnamese 
leaders who followed him is of a blanket nature often fail to 
notice that neither the participation nor the distribution crisis 
can be attended to until a country is made secure. Such criticisms, 
too, often overlook the fact that economic growth alone will not 
alleviate more basic crises. Indeed, if the history of Marshall Plan 
programs in Western Europe offers any guide, we can surmise 
that the centrifugal elements in a nation will actually do what 
they can to sabotage economic growth programs rather than be 
mollified by the promise of greater material well-being. 

Africa, which has experienced the most dizzying proliferation 
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of nation-states carved out of colonial empires, offers the most 
extreme examples of crisis loads. With very few exceptions, inte- 
gration, legitimacy, and identity are major problems. Whereas 
the flush of nationalism incident to independence can act as 
national cement, erosion is built into situations where national 
boundaries have often been drawn with little regard to cultural, 
linguistic, or historical factors. More than one observer antici- 
pates that the next generation of African politics will provide on a 
continental scale the kinds of disintegrative relationships that 
long characterized the Balkans. Nigeria’s recent agony is a case 
in point. 

The newness of African states; the immense disparity between 
educated, elite, urban minorities and the rural, tribal elements; 
the lack of governmental articulation emanating from 1 the center; 
the degree i in which the nations amount to nothing much more 
than a handful of political leaders—all of these factors and more 
dramatize the total range of crises, demands, and needs that 
confront African political systems. There, too, the demand for 
greater material well-being must be viewed in a broader context, 
which suggests that meeting such demands will be greatly ham- 
pered by other unresolved basic issues. 

Thus far, I have been discussing crises or needs from the 
standpoint of the outside observer. However, it is vitally neces- 


sary, in constructing a country profile, to ask what kind of priority 


SS ascribed to each of them. If such questions are not carefully 


“posed, strategies regarding technical and economic assistance are 


certain to be misguided. Constructing a steel mill or a power 
dam, for example, may not relate at all (in the eyes of indigenous 
political leadership) to the resolution of the distribution crisis. 
Such enterprises—often criticized by technical assistance advis- 
ers and lampooned by the press as quixotic—may and often do 
relate to the crises of legitimacy, identity, and integration. In my 
own experience, I recall the objections raised to a Vietnamese 
request for a digital computer. The facts were clear enough. 
South Vietnam possessed neither the statistical gathering sery- 
ices, nor the planning talent, nor the implementing machinery 
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that would make linear programming a rational enterprise. Yet, 
one Vietnamese official hammered home the point that the com- 
puter was needed for reasons of international prestige and inter- 

ureaucratic power. In his scheme of values, these needs su- 
‘perseded the more long-range goal of creating and extending 
welfare values for the society. 

Anyone with any experience at all in technical assistance pro- 
grams could cite many similar examples. It seems to me that most 
of them tend to reflect one overriding fact, namely, that the 
political and bureaucratic elites in developing countries, even 
when they have a near monopoly of the available power in their 
systems, recognize that the scope of that power is in fact very 
limited and that their nation-states are very fragile edifices in- 
deed. Thus, while the rationality of planned economic growth 
may require that indigenous and foreign technicians go into the 
villages and countrysides, insecure elites in the urban centers 
may and do veto such programs because they cannot predict the 
consequences of such intervention for integration, identity, and 
legitimacy. 

It will not do for the outsider to observe that there are many 
crises, that all of them are in some measure interrelated, and that 
all of them should be attacked on a broad front. In most instances 
the human and physical resources for such a massive resolution of 
crises are frighteningly lacking. In many cases, the current lead- 
ership is too deeply involved with the overriding problem of 
holding the real estate together and maintaining itself in mana- 
gerial positions to pay much heed to the logic of rational organi- 
zation and resource allocation for the systematic confrontation of 
the crises that beset these nations. 

_ It is clear that the identification of a country’s needs cannot be 
imposed { from the outside, nor can the setting of priorities among 
“them. We can see the truth of this when we stop to consider that 
a 
many of the ends of development are in fact normative; they 
involve conceptions of the good life that are not automatically to 
be equated with those associated with the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion. They cannot be extrapolated from the values of a highly 
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industrialized society when, in fact, we know that for a number of 
Asian countries material well-being must be identified with an 
agricultural—even if more highly productive—economic b: base. 


Resources 


A country profile would also include a careful assessment of 
existing physical, human, and organizational resources for meet- 
ing the configuration of crises and needs that are identified. Ward 
‘and Rustow, for example, suggest that each country confronts 
certain “givens” or problems which are “set or predetermined in 
such a manner as to be wholly or largely beyond the control of 
the leaders of the modernizing society.” These would include 
geopolitical problems, problems of timing of external stimuli for 
change, and problems relating to a society’s traditional heritage,” 
At any point at which the various crises of development we have 
been discussing confront a society, it has inherited such things as 
geographic location, cultural heritage, and general readiness to 
respond to challenge. If the timing of such crises could be man- 
aged, much of the developmental problem would be resolved. 
What motivates our present discussion is that few societies—de- 
veloped or underdeveloped—are ever in such control over the 
vagaries of history to be in a position perfectly to respond to 

stimuli for change. 

Thus, alongside a cataloging of perceived needs it is necessary 
to catalogue resources. Geographic integrative needs logically 
raise questions “about military organization, transportation, and 
communications facilities, the availability of police and other 
civil bureaucratic forces necessary to the maintenance of law and 
order. The crises of identity and penetration require us to con- 
sider such matters as the geographic distribution of governmental 
and administrative authority, the relationships between central 
and regional administration, the actual distribution of power 
among political, bureaucratic, and nonpolitical elites. Participa- 
tion crises necessitate some attention to the presence or absence 
of political parties, the nature of their leadership, the degree of 


16. Political Modernization in Japan and Turkey, p. 465. 
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their organizational articulation from the center to the outlying 
reaches of the nation, the incidence of secondary associations and 
their relationship to political and bureaucratic organizations. 

The crisis of distribution, tied_as it is to economic growth, 
_ raises the ¢ greatest number and the most perplexing questions 
about available resources. We must know something about the 
availability of specialists in society at large and in public adminis- 
tration, about where on a continuum of economic development a 
society happens to be at a given moment, about the ability of the 
political system to provide basic conditions for economic growth 
ranging from law and order, regularized commercial and financial 
relations and necessary educational patterns to extractive capaci- 
ties such as taxation and controlled resource allocation. 

We must ask, too, what is the nature of the prevailing values— 
and particularly of the ideology (ies)—of the society. As Spen- 


_of interest in Moslem countries can greatly impede economic 


| gler notes, strong and widely held feelings against the extraction 


\ | growth. * Similarly, ideologies that are sacrally rather than secu- 
“larly” based, or which in any event impede the use of empirical 


science in problem-solving, will greatly damage a system’s capac- 
ity to resolve most of the crises we have discussed, but particu- 
larly that of creating new welfare values. On the other hand, an 
ideology of development, depending on by whom and how 
widely held, may be the strongest resource a nation has for 
responding to demands for change. 

In providing a resource inventory, it may be necessary to con- 
clude that: (1) certain felt needs can never adequately be met 
and (2) satisfying ¢ one set of needs may—for an indeterminate 
time—be incompatible with satisfying others. It seems reasonably 
apparent, for example, that the physical resource situation of 
many countries will not close the gap between the relatively 
affluent and the relatively deprived. I am struck, for example, by 
the documented fact that almost two decades of planned eco- 
nomic development in southern Italy has actually resulted in 


17. Joseph Spengler, “Theory, Ideology, Non-economic Values, and Politico- 
economic Development,” in Tradition, Values and Socio-economic Development, 
ed. Ralph Braibanti and Joseph J. Spengler (Durham, N.C., 1961). 
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widening the difference separating South and North.” I am also 
aware that a combination of extremely limited physical resources, 
inadequate control of economic growth factors, and population 
growth rates of explosive proportions will long and absolutely 
limit the economic development capacity of many nations, unless 
unprecedented sources of power or worldwide leveling of ma- 
terial well-being come into existence. 

We should also consider that the requirements, say, of geo- 
graphic integration and national penetration are incompatible 


with certain responses to the demand for greater political partici- 


_ pation or for more equitable distribution of welfare values. When 
“a charismatic leader like Kwame Nkrumah warns that African 


leaders must either produce greater material well-being for their 
people or be replaced by those who will, he does not tell the full 
story. For it is apparent that in Ghana, as in many other develop- 
ing countries the world over, indigenous leadership may neither 

roduce increased material wealth nor be replaced—or if re- 
placed, will fall from office for reasons far removed from the 
issue of welfare values. Rather, in the name of conserving the in- 
tegrity of fragile nations, they may respond to the crisis of parti- 
cipation by repression (e.g., Ghana, Guinea, Vietnam, Sudan, 
Cuba, Burma) or by mobilization (e.g., Egypt, Iran, Mexico, In- 
donesia). Similarly, what has been denominated “defensive 
modernization” may involve the deliberate acceptance of only so 
much innovation as is consistent with the maintenance of integra- 
tion within a basically traditional framework and power struc- 
ture. The way in which Latin American elites have responded to 
modern crises of participation and distribution provides dramatic 
examples of this phenomenon.” 


18. See Joseph LaPalombara, Italy: The Politics of Planning (Syracuse, N.Y.: 
1966). We must pay greater attention to the strategies of economic investment 
suggested to harried nation builders—particularly to the relative inputs into agri- 
le as opposed to industrial development. See, e.g., G. Myrdal, Asian Drama: 
An Inquiry into the Poverty of Nations, 3 vols. (New York, 1968), esp. vol. 1, 
pp. 5-35; and T. W. Schultz, Economic Growth and Agriculture (New York, 
1968). - 

1g. Robert Scott treats this problem in an enlightening way in his “Latin 
American Political Parties and Public Policy,” in Political Parties and Political 
Development, ed. Joseph LaPalombara and Myron Weiner (Princeton, N.J., 1965). 
Cf. George Blanksten’s section on Latin America in The Politics of Developing 
Areas, ed. Gabriel A. Almond and James S. Coleman (Princeton, N.J., 1960), 
Pp. 455-531. 
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A careful inventory of resources should also expose obstacles to 
increasing required administrative capacity. A strong bureaucracy 
inherited from colonialism may be of critical importance to a new 
‘Thation in the resolution of identity, legitimacy, and geographic 
“integration crises. There can be little question that the elite 
Indian Civil Service (( (ICS )) of Indian public administration has 
served splendidly «in this regard. The same might be said for 
Pakistan, Ceylon, and Malaya.” These law-and-order bureaucrats 
not only possess the skills to keep disruptive behavior within 
bounds, but they often serve as important symbols and transmit- 
ters of the sense of nationhood. Too, within their spheres of 
competence as administrative generalists they may provide im- 
portant assistance in overall policy formulation and in checking 
the excesses that new and impatient political leadership may 
launch in the name of development. 

But, as many have noted, law-and-order bureaucracy is often 
at odds with development administration. Partly because of their 
entrenched power positions, partly because of their self-image as 
guardians, partly because of their suspicion of (if not Hee for) 
the masses, and partly because they are often despised by both 
politicians and technical advisors, such administrators do not take 
easily or kindly to newer administrative missions or to demands 
for popular participation. Thus, for some purposes, these adminis- 
trators constitute a strong resource; for other purposes they clearly 
represent obstacles. Whether one wishes to increase or diminish 
this kind of administrative capacity is not to be established axio- 

matically. oO 

One will want to gauge, too, the extent to which traditional 
values, institutions, and behaviors constitute obstacles to the cre- 
“ation of administrative capacity essential for crises resolution. It 
is far from clear that all of traditional heritage is incompatible 
with change. Japan and Turkey offer striking examples of the 


20. See Ralph Braibanti, “Reflections on Bureaucratic Reform in India,” in 
Braibanti and Spengler, Administration and Economic Development in India, 
pp. 3-68; Ralph Braibanti, “The Civil Service of Pakistan: A Theoretical 
Analysis,” in Bureaucracy and Development in Pakistan, ed. Inayatullah (Pesha- 
war, n.d.), pp. 189-249; Robert O. Tilman, Bureaucratic Transition in Malaya 
(D Durham, N.C., 1964). 
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extent to which economic (and, to a lesser degree, political) 
change can occur within a framework in which tradition plays a 
prominent role. It is certainly arresting for those of us who asso- 
ciate legal-rational bureaucracy with economic and political mo- 
dernity to note that traditional patterns of recruitment and author- 
ity persisted in Japanese public administration right through the 
modernization of that country and that, indeed, the bureaucra- 
cy’s ability to manage certain crises was actually aided by its 
having incorporated traditional patterns of authority.” 

Similarly, Apter’s studies of Ghana and Uganda clearly alert us 
to the danger of assuming that economic, social, and political 
change are consistently impeded by traditional patterns.~ Hose- 
litz, in an effort to provide a theoretical basis for assessing the 
implications of inherited patterns for subsequent economic 
change distinguishes “traditional” from “traditionalistic” socie- 
ties, placing great stress on the question whether traditional val- 
ues are consciously or unconsciously held, formalized or nonfor- 
malized, normative or non-normative, and a matter of habit, 
usage, or ideology.” Schemes such as his give us at least a rough 
standard for assessing whether tradition can or cannot be instru- 
mental for the management of the changes in demand which 
historical crises entail. Approaching the problem from this van- 
tage point should minimize hasty conclusions and expressions of 
despair regarding the suitability of existing administrative pat- 
terns for developmental tasks.” 


21. This is one of the striking conclusions emerging from Ward and Rustow, 
Political Modernization in Japan and Turkey. See in particular Masamichi Inoki, 
“The Civil Bureaucracy: Japan” in that volume, pp. 283-300. Inoki stresses that 
modernization was actually aided in Japan by reason of the bureaucracy’s having 
remained patrimonial, ascriptive, particularistic, and paternalistic. 

22) See David E. Apter, The Political Kingdom in Uganda (Princeton, N.]J., 
1967). Cf. his “The Role of Traditionalism in the Political Modernization of 


iG and Uganda,” World Politics 13 (Oct. 1960), 45-68. 


| Spengler, Tradition, Va 


23.) Bert F. Hoselitz, “Tradition and Economic Growth,” in Braibanti and 
lues and Socio-economic Development, pp. 83-113. 
24. For an example of a discouraged reaction to indigenous administrative 
systems see Morroe Berger, Bureaucracy and Society in Modern Egypt (Prince- 
ton, N.J., 1957), esp. chap. 8. Berger understands that Egypt represents a com- 
plex “dual” society for which Weberian concepts of bureaucracy are inappropriate 
as analytical or prescriptive tools. On the other hand, this understanding is lacking 
in W. Hardy Wickwar, The Modernization of Administration in the Near East 
(Beirut, 1963), whose recommendations come right out of the standard textbook 
in American public administration, or a United Nations bulletin. See pp. 189-95. 
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There are, of course, other obstacles to look for. One critical 
one was suggested above when I spoke of the perceptions of 

_elites and the relative salience they ascribe to various problems. 
Where the dominant elite and the indigenous bureaucrats are 
indistinguishable, their values perceptions and ideologies are ab- 
solutely controlling, at least in the short run. The only opportu- 
nity for increasing administrative capacity in such situations will 
be limited to those tasks they consider salient and to patterns of 
task resolution that will not openly and seriously challenge their 
status. — 

Where the power structure is more pluralistic and the indige- 
nous bureaucrats constitute only one element within it, it may be 
possible to overcome their resistances to change by appealing to 
_ political or military or nongovernmental elites. But, as many 
ill-fated attempts at bureaucratic reforms in the so-called devel- 
oped countries will attest, efforts to increase administrative ca- 
pacity that directly threaten the entrenched bureaucracy encoun- 

ter formidable opposition, have extremely tough sledding and 
usually go over a political or implementive precipice. 

Finally, one will have to reckon with the extent to which 
ideology constitutes an impediment to improved capacity. 
Clearly, if ideology is defined in its most pejorative sense, it is 
considered essentially incompatible with the kind of rationality 
that such things as economic development presumably require.” 
On the other hand, I believe one should be extremely wary about 
the dynamic potential of the so-called ideology of development, 
attributed to many of the leaders of developing countries. 

Presumably, such strong, normative commitments to economic 
or political change offer strong reason to suppose that obstacles or 
resistances to change will be overcome. Yet, such ideologies 
themselves constitute obstacles to the successful resolution of 
several crises. For example, a genuine commitment to economic 
and social change at all cost may quickly lead to decisions to ride 

25. This is essentially what Spengler does in his “Theory, Ideology, Non- 
economic Values, and Politico-economic Change.” This is not the place to open a 
debate on ideology or the ends-means rationality used by economists in analyzing 


growth, except to note that Spengler himself is fully aware of it and attempts to 
come to grips with a portion of the problem in the cited section. 
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roughshod over traditional institutions, thus creating conditions 
that severely aggravate problems of integration and legitimacy. 
Or, where such ideologies contain rigid formulations about the 
overpowering role in economic development of the public as 
opposed to the private sector, they may actually serve to inhibit, 
certainly further to complicate, the resolution of the distribution 
crisis. 

Perhaps such statements are nothing but window dressing and, 
as one Nigerian minister put it to me not long ago, “African 
Socialism is really capitalism but we don’t dare say so to our 
people.” My point is that a strong commitment to change is alone 
not enough to assure that the approach to the ends-and-means 
dilemma will be rational. In addition, the facts seem to suggest 
that so-called ideologies of development are often not much more 
than symbolic output, designed to obscure much more immediate 
power-centered intentions on the part of established political and 
bureaucratic elites. Whether such symbolic commitments can in 
fact be translated into policies that lead to the creation of the 
kind of administrative and related arrangements that amount to 
increased crisis-management capacity is an empirical question, 
the answer for which cannot be begged on an a priori basis. 


Potentiality 


Our country profiles would include, finally, some estimate re- 
garding a nation’s potentiality for producing the kind of public 
administrative capacity that various crises or demand configura- 
tions require. As a rule, such potentiality involves a complex 
calculus of comparing resources to obstacles and providing some 
sort of strategy for maximizing effectiveness within the limita- 
tions set by these parameters. We ought to be able to say about 
_ nation X that commitment to a certain set of developmental goals 
will require certain bureaucratic capability, the creation of which 
is facilitated by certain identifiable resources and impeded by 
certain identifiable obstacles. Economists who have dealt with 
the problem of economic growth have often tended to focus 
exclusively on economic variables, either ignoring the state or 
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treating it in a somewhat wooden, stereotyped, or, in any case, 
_ problem i in attempting to analyze the matter of increasing admin- 
“istrative capability is that few scholars or policy-makers have 
“taken. en adequately into account the central—in many cases over- 
~ whelming—importance of administration in all varieties of pro- 
~ grams of development. 
~The calculus I am suggesting should lead to orienting, even if 
crude, estimates about the potentiality in any country of produc- 
ing certain kinds of administrative capacity. It ill behooves any 


ay short supply, the educational system will not Fe up 
‘with the matter of supplying the kinds of administrative and 
technical personnel that plan execution requires, and that, even if 
the first two conditions could be met, neither the nature of ad- 
ministrative organization nor the structure of indigenous work 
and other social patterns will be consonant with plan-fulfillment. 
Furthermore, even where it is possible to outline the ways in 
which certain obstacles might be overcome, it is vital that one 
include in such prescriptions some estimate of the time needed 
before such solutions reach a state of viability. 


Alternative General Strategies 


What, then, can we say about alternative strategies that might | 
lead to increased administrative capacity? What follows repre- | 
sents only the bare bones of alternative strategies. The foregoing 
discussion clearly indicates that specific and greatly articulated 
strategies must be based on de on degrees « of profile analysis of each 
situation that are uncommon in most attacks on this problem. 
Some of the following generalizations hold for many, perhaps all, 
developing countries; others will clearly be restricted to the pro- 
file circumstances I Lees. 

~ Let us consider first a number of highly generalized strategies. 
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Political Support 


I believe the evidence is strongly persuasive that very little can 
occur by way of increasing or improving administrative capacity 
unless those in favor of such changes secure the overt, continu- 
ous, and single- -minded support of central political leadership. 
Where the upper reaches of the indigenous bureaucracy and 
central political leadership are indistinguishable, this proposition 
amounts to a truism. Such situations represent both the: greatest 
obstacle and the greatest opportunity for administrative transfor- 
mation. For if the leading bureaucrats, who also wield political 
power, are favorably disposed toward change, they can move 
quickly and resolutely to effect change; if they are not, change is 
unlikely. 

We can point to a number of examples of the importance of 
top-level bureaucratic commitment to reform in situations where 
the leading bureaucrats were very close to power and where they 
managed, in fact, to direct change. The civil service of Branden- 
burg-Prussia, during the century following the advent of Freder- 
ick William (The Grand Elector), represents the prototype of 
such a bureaucracy in relatively modern times, although some 
writers would choose ancient China, up to the Sung period, as the 
matrix.” A more recent example would be the Japanese bureauc- 
racy following the Meiji Restoration and, possibly, the Indian 
bureaucracy since independence. 

Morstein Marx, Braibanti, and others have referred to such 
bureaucrats as “guardians.” They are men with a deep sense of 

‘the continuity of the state, a strong commitment to the public 
_ interest, a high degree of professional identification and pride, a 
, marked intellectual predisposition, and they generally enjoy quite 
high status in their societies. Either largely through their own 
\ collegial effort, as in the case of post-Tokugawa Japan, or through 
strong central political leadership, as in the two-century history of 
Brandenburg-Prussia after 1640, such bureaucrats were major in- 


26. See Fritz Morstein Marx, The Administrative State (Chicago, 1957), pp. 
54-60. 
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“to the demands of en 

“Where upper-level bureaucrats are not also the central political 
leaders of the society, it is doubtful (although not impossible) 
that they will develop the attributes of guardians. In any case, 
effecting administrative change in such situations absolutely re- 
quires that such a goal be accorded high priority by the political 
leadership. Inevitably, the entrenched administrative system will 
resist major changes; where the management of such a program is 
pos 
_accorded low priority or is entrusted to relatively weak political 
_leadership, it is bound to fail. How much pressure the political 
side will have to apply is, of course, problematical. Fainsod notes 
that, for all of his efforts at bureaucratic reform, Peter the Great 
left the corrupt, inefficient, self-seeking Russian bureaucracy 
pretty much as he found it.” Following World War II, Italian 
efforts to expand administrative capacities to meet the growing 
demands for distribution and for economic development of the 
South have been calamitous failures, owing in large measure to 
_the fact that this goal has never been made the object of dedi-| | 
“cated attention by the top political elite.” Programs for adminis- | | 
‘trative reform in such varied places as Vietnam, Egypt, and 
Brazil clearly indicate how difficult the increase of capacity will 
‘be when the political leadership will not or cannot bring its full 

ressure to bear on this problem. 

It surely will not suffice to say about a particular country that 
its political leaders are dedicated to development or motivated 
by a “mobilization ideology.” Presumably this has been true of 
such diverse leaders as Nasser and his followers, General Branco 
and his Brazilian entourage, General Ongania and his Argentine 
cohorts, the Christian Democratic-Socialist coalition that now 
leads Italy, and Touré and his devoted lieutenants in Guinea. 
In each of these instances one must ask whether the political 
leaders clearly recognize the relationship between administration 
and id development and whether they have the determination and 
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the capacity to bring about needed administrative change. Wher- 
ever possible, that capacity is best exemplified by a partnership 
between political and bureaucratic elites in the interest of facili- 
tating development. The Prussian, Japanese—even the Turkish 
—cases are striking examples of this. But where existing struc- 
tures of administration are too rigid, these same examples, as 
well as that of the Soviet Union, would suggest that extreme 
measures for dealing with feudal enclaves and practices in the 
bureaucracy might have to be used. 

Spengler rightly tells us that those interested in technical as- 
sistance and development programs often pay insufficient atten- 


tion to elites, that economic development involves changing the 


“content of men’s minds,” and that it is critical that this problem 
be attacked at the apex of the power hierarchy in society.” 
Braibanti, in listing the several factors that account for what he 
interprets as India’s sophisticated approach to modernization, 
lays great stress on the fact that that country’s central poate 
leadership, its top-level bureaucratic officials, and the general 
public were associated with administrative reform.” Montgom- 
ery, in one of the most perceptive statements I have seen on 
this problem, stresses that the political dimension is too often 
neglected in foreign aid programs geared to modernization goals. 
His is an almost exhaustive roll call of the kinds of international 
and domestic political factors that can impede or play havoe with 
economic modernization programs. He makes it quite clear that 
the rationality of improving material well-being or of introduc- 
ing greater efficiency into public administration in developing 
countries is neither self-evident to indigenous political elites nor 
likely to be accepted by them—even if self-evident—if such 
programs elicit their hostility rather than their support.” 

If this central generalization appears obvious, the means of 
acting on it are not. Beyond conceding that political elite support 
for increased administrative capacity is desirable, perhaps essen- 
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tial, one can rightly ask how this might be secured. Although 
specific answers to such a query are inevitably dependent on the 
profiles I have mentioned, it seems to me that some broad opera- 
tional rules can be suggested. 

Unless those who propose administrative reform or increased 
capacity are committed to the overthrow of the existing political 
regime, it is necessary to demonstrate how proposed changes will 
either | enhance existing power or at least not greatly diminish it. 
Proposals, for example, that would greatly diminish the role of 
administrative generalists for the maintenance of internal order 
and security might lead to counterelite activities that are un- 
predictable. Proposals for tax re reforms or for streamlined audit- 
ing procedures are likely to fall on deaf ears if the existing elite 
itself depends on regressive taxation or widespread evasion for its 
central support, or if corrupt procedures that streamlined audit- 
ing would uncover and abolish would remove an important 
source of financing for the dominant political party. 

Any proposal for improving administrative capacity that 
threatens the existing power structure must include persuasive 
analyses regarding how such losses in power base can be quickly 
replaced. If, in the name of development, political leadership is 
asked to assault privilege, the physical or psychological means of 
controlling disintegrative responses from those who are threat- 
ened must be specified. Prussian bureaucratic reformers, con- 
fronted with the hostility of a feudal aristocracy, had to recruit 
new administrators among burghers and military troops among 
peasants in order to make their reforms stick. The group of 
samurai who became Meiji’s reformers after 1868 discovered that 
only physical force, ruthlessly used, would provide any chance at 
all of inaugurating the programs of development to which they 
were dedicated. Beyond changing the content of the minds of 
existing elites, one must assess how politically secure they may be 
and how they might manage threats to such security once reform 
programs are launched. 

Insofar as increases in administrative capacity can be improved 
within the context of existing practices and structures, these 
should clearly be accorded the top priority. For example, one 
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might be able to recruit traditional authority figures to important 
developmental roles in public health or agriculture without insist- 
ing that the administration of such programs follow the prescrip- 
tive norms of legal-rationalism, or in any major way threaten 
status positions or power relationships in rural areas. Or, to cite 
another example, tradition-oriented bureaucrats, particularly at 
top levels, might be recruited to major roles in development, even 
if to do so would sacrifice efficiency or prolong patterns of corrup- 
tion or particularism that seem inconsistent with a modern so- 
ciety. It seems highly improbable, for example, that Japan’s re- 
formers would have been as successful had they refused to 
incorporate and co-opt their opponents, or if they had attempted 
really to exorcise ascriptive and particularistic considerations 
from the national bureaucracy.” 

It may very well be that the appeal to existing political leader- 
ship may have to focus not on strengthening public administra- 
tion but, rather, on the ways and means of extending and stream- 
lining one or more political parties and associated organizations. 
As I shall point out below, this may represent both a persuasive 
strategy for improving administrative capacity outside the ex- 
isting administrative framework, as well as laying the groundwork 
for potential pluralistic democratic development. 


Education 


It seems fairly obvious that strongly modifying prevalent 
public administrative institutions and practices is a matter of 
long-range education. As Dore notes in his discussion of Japan, 
education is an essential long-run strategy for improving not only 
central administration but particularly administrative capacity at 
the local level. Thus, those who associate Japan’s modernization 
exclusively with the policies of the Meiji Restoration’s reformers 
ignore what an important contribution to their evolution was 
provided by educational patterns of the Tokugawa period. Not 
only did the Meiji reformers inherit an extraordinarily literate 
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male population; they were able to incorporate as well a strong 
tradition of guardian bureaucracy whose roots lay in the kind of 
educational training that dated back several centuries.” 

Similarly, when we turn to the Turkish example of relatively 
successful and rapid improvement t of | capacity to meet the re- 
quirements of modernization, the importance of education is 
striking. Frederick Frey notes that for some time Turkish society 
consisted of three tiers, the uneducated, the traditionally or- 
iented educated, and the Westernized educated. Turkey, he 
argues, did not really begin to modernize until the educational 
‘system tipped the balance in favor of Western values.“ To be 
sure, Turkey itself is far from having resolved the problem of 
improving administrative capacity, but it is significant that what 
progress has been registered there can clearly be identified with 
educational reforms and with the commitment to bureaucratic 
“change expressed by a number of perceptive political leaders 
who formed the republic early in this century. 

The irony of associating education with increased bureaucratic 
capacity lies in our understanding that educational institutions 
often become not merely the repositories of knowledge but also 
among the most tenacious of society's institutional resistances to 
change. When Lenin surmised that the kind of administrators 
required by the Soviet Union would not appear for a generation 
—and then only through a radically revamped educational sys- 
tem—he reflected not only the revolutionary determination of the, 
Bolsheviks but also his knowledge of how deeply rooted were the 
then prevailing patterns of Russian education. 

Thus, when we speak of an educational strategy for improving 
bureaucratic capacity, we must consider short- and long-run pe- 
riods as well as specific educational instruments that might be 
efficacious in each of these periods. 

In the long run, one will want to modify, indeed, what Spen- 
gler calls the content of men’s minds. Another way of putting this 
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is to say that the socialization experiences of citizens—among 
which education enjoys a paramount place—should result in a 
self-sustaining commitment to adaptive change. Few societies, 
developed or developing, have achieved this kind of educational 
pattern; all societies periodically confront a serious lag between 
the need for increased human capacity and the ability of educa- 
tional structures to contribute to need or crisis management. 

It seems to me that considerable experience now shows that 


direct assaults on firmly established university systems will pro- 


duce meager short-run results. We can, of course, point to exam- 
ples where striking successes have been registered in fields like 
medicine, engineering, and other areas of considerable impor- 
tance to economic development, and wherever this kind of up- 
grading or improvement can be introduced into existing or 
emerging higher educational systems, it should be rigorously 
pursued. 

However, the campaigns to introduce public administration, as 
a specific and separate discipline, into university curricula have 
not been nearly as successful and in several instances can only be 
described as fiascoes. Several reasons for this failure are well 
known. They include the hostility of entrenched faculties of law 
whose members take a dim view of the “gimmickry” of adminis- 
trative science; the identification of public administration as in- 
compatible with liberal and humane higher education, the resid- 
ual effect in many ex-colonial areas of high-status colonial 
administrators who were broadly rather than narrowly trained; 
and, of course, the imperviousness to such changes in university 
curricula manifested by ministries of education that are either too 
weak to carry through such reforms or too dominated by high- 
level bureaucrats for whom the new science of administration is 
anathema. 

But there are additional factors that should be cited here. First, 


| it is clear that public administration is not really an accepted 
| discipline in many of the highly developed countries with which 


developing countries have had experience or identity. As Mor- 
stein Marx notes, there is little agreement among Western nations 
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as to the kind of training appropriate for university graduates 
headed for the public service. He says: 


The Germans, with their concern for holding public admin- 
istration to legally defined authority have favored the study 
of law, with social science trimmings, especially from politi- 
cal science, economics, and history. The British have fa- 
vored a program suitable to a gentleman with a taste for 
scholarship. British study is therefore intended to be an 
intellectual venture rather than a practical preparation, with 
considerable leeway granted for high attainment in any cho- 
sen field of knowledge. The French, in the main, have relied 
on a rather formal type of general education comparatively 
rigid in its organization and lacking a resourceful approach 
to contemporary problems.” 


Morstein Marx notes that the English have actually challenged 
whether public administration is a field amenable to academic 
training, and he suggests that perhaps “all we can hope for is 
good minds.”** Those of us who have noted the response of 
academic elites to proposals for public administration curricula in 
Saigon or Bologna, Karachi or Lagos, Sao Paulo or Cairo appre- 
ciate how widespread the British attitude actually is. Whether or 
not one agrees with Morstein Marx or the British, it is fair to say 
that experiences in developing countries have more than ever 
raised serious questions about what to teach, when, how, and to 
whom, if the goal is better administrative capacity. Indeed, the 
thrust of much of what Ralph Braibanti has had to say on this 
subject amounts to a warning that, although administrative spe-' 
cialists are necessary, much more important for the bureaucracy 
of a developing nation would be a spirit of humane compassion, a 
commitment to intellectuality, and predisposition to empiricism.” 

35. F. Morstein Marx, The Administrative State, pp. 47-48. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the University of Chicago Press. 
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The views of American and foreign academics who are dubious 
about university curricula in the science of administration are 
strongly supported by some striking facts. Clearly, for example, 
the developed industrial countries managed to reach such stages 
without worrying too much about specific and specialized uni- 
versity-level training for public administrators. Just as clearly, I 
would add, our probes into the histories of Western development 
reveal that much administrative capacity evolved notwithstand- 
ing wholesale deviations from the kinds of legal-rational shibbo- 
leths that have become the stock-in-trade of far too many public 
administration advisers. If one peruses, for example, what now 
amount to the United Nations’ codified prescriptions of what 
kind of public administration a developing country requires, both 
the futility of such prescriptions operationally and their potential 
for rampant formalism are obvious to anyone who has ever 
worked in or thought seriously about administrative organization 
and behavior. 

\ The long-range goals of education, then, at all levels, should 

|, point to changing the content of men’s minds. The critical ele- 
ments to inculcate are empirical and pragmatic approaches to 
developmental problems. Some of this will surely emerge as sec- 
ondary schools and universities become concerned with manual 
training and the physical and natural sciences. More of it may be 
a consequence of what is certain to be relatively slow evolution 
of the social sciences in these countries. In places like Africa, 
where universities will be created de novo in many places, oppor- 
tunities for moving in such empirical problem-centered directions 
are very good and should be encouraged. In Latin American and 
Asian countries where existing universities are already tied to 
European rather than American university traditions, the evolu- 
tion will be much more complicated and time-consuming. Once 
again, how much attention one will pay to this sector must de- 
pend on the kinds of balance between resources and obstacles 
that a profile analysis would show. 

What of alternative educational devices for increasing the ad- 
ministrative capacity we are after? The proliferation of autono- 
mous institutes and centers of public administration, often with 
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the assistance of the United States or the United Nations, is one 
reflection of the lack of confidence in the university as an effica- 
cious method for meeting the problem. Such institutes usually 
constitute one segment of what may be a broader program of 
assistance in the field of public administration. Such assistance 
may include field administration demonstration projects, counter- 
part relationships between technical advisers and host-country 
bureaucrats, the creation of new or improved staff functions such 
as personnel systems, job classifications, organization and man- 
agement units, model in-service training programs, budget and 
accounting divisions, and so on. All of these activities are part of 
an educational-operational compaign aimed at upgrading indig- 
enous administrative capacity. Although one can point to a\ 
number of such programs that have been markedly successful, | 
reports from the field indicate that the implantation of Western 
procedures and structures often suffers from what Riggs calls 
formalism®™ and, in any event, does not seem to bring about the 
kind of improved administrative capacities that developing coun- 
tries presumably need. 

It is not my intention to review the pros and cons of such 
public administrative programs or to arrive at estimates of their 
success or failure in various settings. A number of competent 
writers have dealt with such problems, suggesting that the evi- 
dence is mixed and that there are at the moment no sure-fire 
methods for deciding what will work and what will not.* Most of 
us agree that a central problem—beyond the transplantation of 
structure and techniques—is the proliferation of development 
administrators. Few of us can draw on the kind of systematically 
gathered data that would tell us what kinds of such administra- 
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tors are needed and how they might flourish in given national 
settings. I assume that country profiles would help to set the 
parameters of intervention and therefore to set some realistic 
expectations regarding what results might be forthcoming from 
institutes of public administration, demonstration projects, top- 
level administrative reforms or reorganization, the counterpart 
formula, expert assignments to village development academies, 
and so on through the full roll call of techniques that have 
evolved over the last two decades. A task-centered and country- 
centered approach should help us to resolve in each case serious 
dilemmas growing out of the many contradictions in formulae 
and strategies that the literature on this subject now reveals. 

There are, however, three general recommendations that seem 
to me to be absolutely critical to any effort to attack the problem 
within an educational framework. 

First, it is essential that one avoid writing off traditional institu- 
tions and administrative structures as completely incompatible 
with the demands of development. Even if there is a “science” of 
modern organization and management, it is abundantly clear that 
great variation will exist regarding each nation’s ability to incor- 
porate that science into its own system of values and behavior. 


How much of Weber or of Western administrative practice can 
be successfully grafted on to other cultures is not a matter for a 

riori determination but for empirical experimentation. It may 
very well be that industrialization carries with it certain require- 
ments of discipline and rationality, but one should begin by 
asking what alternative approaches or functional equivalents 
might serve such purposes. As I reflect on the industrialization of 
the West, I am struck by the great varieties of social patterns that 
have accompanied the transformation of rural societies. France 
and Italy, for example, became major industrial powers in a 
context of economic organization shot through with particular- 
ism, ascription, diffuse roles, and the kinds of inefficiencies that 
Taylorism has been unable to overcome even to the present time. 
We know about Eastern European societies that considerable 
transformation has eccurred without, indeed in open deviation 
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from, administrative canons associated with legal-rationalism.” 
To cite just one singular example, since we in the West have not 
yet resolved the dilemma of generalists versus specialists in 
public administration, it would seem quite presumptuous to pre- 
scribe in.a blanket way for developing countries in this regard. 

Second, since many of the developing countries are certainly 
anything but understaffed in public administration, educational 
efforts should concentrate on how modifications of existing pat- 
terns might improve capacity. Indigenous and foreign observers| 
wax eloquent about the waste involved in excessive administra-. 
tive centralization, the needless involvement of high-level bu- 
reaucrats in the details of program execution, the unwillingness 
of status-conscious top-level bureaucrats to delegate responsibil- 
ity and the equal reluctance of lower-level managers to accept 
greater responsibility. Educational programs, of whatever specific 
format, should take such situations carefully into account and 
explore the extent to which indigenous values and other ecologi- 
cal factors will permit a more productive use of the existing 
manpower pool. I do not mean to be sanguine on this score; 
several studies and considerable experience demonstrate that this 
procedure is fraught with great complexities. Yet, it seems to me 
that the decision to circumvent existing administrative structures 
by creating new “development-centered” administrative units is 
not always a sound strategy. Indeed, one can point to a number 
of European and Latin American countries where such ad hoc 
practices are of such ancient vintage that both the fiscal system 
and national administration constitute a fantastic maze of com- 
plex arrangements that drain existing financial and human capa- 
bility without producing even minimally acceptable results. The 
public corporation or ministry for village development, or varia- 
tions on these structures, is no sure road to greater administrative 
productivity. 

Third, the educational strategy should self-consciously explore 
how a system’s administrative capacity might be augmented out- 
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side the formal sphere of public administration. Single-minded 
concentration on the latter sector, despite our understanding of 
the prominent role that the public sector will play in developing 
countries, may lead to what Siffin rightly calls the fatuous as- 
sumption that administration is the only instrument for realizing 
social objectives.” I shall say something more about this below. 

Finally, the educational strategy desperately requires that ev- 
eryone—political elites, technical advisers, development special- 
ists, teachers, and trainers—understand that administration is 
neither something that can be separated from development pro- 
grams, or a set of skills that one simply or automatically adds to 
the development calculus as needed. This notion is unhappily 
widespread in many societies. Technical assistance programs that 
(almost as an afterthought) assign very tiny percentages of 
total program allocations to problems of public administration 
reveal the assumption that the substance of a program can be 
separated from its administrative aspects. As David Brown point- 
edly notes, the domination of United States assistance agencies 
by professional economists has greatly reduced the attention paid 
to public administration.” I might add that this is scarcely sur- 
prising when we reflect that, with few and recent exceptions, 
economists have either ignored the role of the state in develop- 
ment or treated it as a troublesome irritant. 

No broad-gauged educational strategy to improve administra- 
tive capacity in the developing areas is likely to be successful 
unless administration is seen for what it always is and must 
be—an integral part of all public policy-making and execution, no 
matter how technical or esoteric, involving a set of skills in 
human organization and behavior without which policy imple- 
mentation is, at best, haphazard and, at worst, a chaotic and 
clamorous failure. In short, the functional specialists or techno- 
crats cannot press a button and inject administration as needed; 
administration is at the heart of their activity and should there- 
fore be built into their educational experiences. This is particu- 
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larly true of any society where the public sector will presumably 
monopolize activities that in other societies were widely shared 
by a variety of institutions and that in many cases evolved as a 
matter of chance. 

I do not pretend to know how best to integrate administrative 
concerns into the educational experiences of all those on whom 
the management of crises and demands will depend. I do believe 
that such a step is essential and that achieving it requires chang- 
ing the content of men’s minds not merely in the developing 
countries but also in those countries and institutions from which 
technical assistance in development will presumably continue to 
emanate. 


Applying Specific Strategies 


So much for generalized strategies. What can we say about 
more specific strategies that might be attuned to certain kinds of 
needs-resources-obstacles-potentiality profiles? 

Where the overriding need or crisis of a developing country is 
integration, identity, and penetration, major attention should be 
paid to providing for the capacity necessary to handle these 
~ problems. Operationally, this would mean, in the short run, major 
efforts to reinforce military and police facilities, administrative 
control techniques that may have been inherited from colonial 
experiences, and so on. Blanket condemnations of the military as 
undesirable instruments for nation-building may be ideologically 
appealing but they ignore the brute fact that many of the devel- 
oping countries are barely able to survive centrifugal pressures 
from within and disintegrative pressures from without. 

In such situations it makes very limited sense to move toward 
producing development administrators on a crash basis. For one 
thing, such talent cannot be effectively used unless and until the 
new nation’s borders are secure and the probability that the 
central government can extract a minimum level of obedience 
from its subjects is reasonably high. For another thing, premature 
emphasis on development administrators tends to create a threat 
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to the traditional bureaucracy, therefore introducing elements or 
feelings of unrest and insecurity at exactly the time when such 
pressures should be minimized. 

If I may return to previous examples, Brandenburg-Prussia, 
Meiji Japan, post-revolutionary Turkey, post-unification Italy all 
required, as a precondition to later national development, the 
physical power to assure control at the center. The long effort of 
Paris to make France a nation in more than merely a symbolic 
sense took several centuries of military and bureaucratic strate- 
gems directed at refractory regions and feudal personages. For 
places like the Congo or Indonesia, Sudan or South Vietnam, 
Algeria or the countries of French West Africa, the clear and 
present need is for a network of civil and military bureaucratic 
organization that will provide a reasonable amount of integration. 

Where, as in Burma or Pakistan, political party interaction or 
conflict between bureaucrats and politicians threatens the very 
integrity of extremely fragile new nations, decisions by indige- 
nous military leaders to take over in the name of nationhood are 
surely not surprising, even if unfortunate from a democratic 
standpoint. Where, as in many of the new nations of Africa, 
present boundaries represent historical accidents rather than logi- 
cal outcomes of centripetal social, economic, religious, ethnic, or 
ideological forces, mechanisms for assuring and increasing inte- 
gration should be the first order of business. 

f A second recommendation, therefore, is that greater attention 
| be paid to the opportunity and desirability of strengthening 
| rather than weakening whatever bureaucratic apparatus a devel- 
) oping country may have inherited. In many places in Africa and 
Asia, such bureaucratic structures are highly sophisticated, even 
if they are not adequately geared to the management of crises 
such as distribution and participation. Thus, Braibanti points out 
that very vital roles in meeting integration problems were played 
by the elite bureaucratic corps of India and Pakistan. Indeed, 
insofar as we can agree with Braibanti about India’s superior 
'| performance on this score, it seems to be owing to the fact that 
| ‘the Moslems who led: Pakistan were much less prominently repre- 
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sented than Hindus in the old ICS.* In like fashion, Kingsley \\ 
notes that the kind of law-and-order central bureaucracies inher- 
ited by many African states have been vital to integration and , 
that, indeed, many problems of national integration were consid- 
erably aggravated where African nations moved too precipitously 
to replace European administrators with Africans of much less 
training and experience.* ! 

Obviously, aggrandizing military organization in the interest of 
assuring national integration implies certain hazards for future 
political development. One can point to Latin America for evi- 
dence that, long after integration problems had been essentially 
resolved, military organization and caudillos became instruments 
for impeding resolute management of participation and distribu- 
tion crises, thus creating new kinds of instabilities. However, such 
situations can possibly be offset by diverting military organiza- 
tion to certain (but not all!) economic development tasks and 
purposely going outside the political-military sphere in search of 
developmental capacity. 

Where developing nations are hard-pressed to respond to de- 
mands for new and more equitably distributed goods and serv- 
ices, the military can be an important means of providing such 
capacity. The arguments in favor of the military organizations as 
nation-builders and modernizers have been widely discussed and, 
need no detailed reiteration here. Those who are optimistic note 
that the military can be an important instrument for increasing 
literacy, mixing the ethnic and religious elements of the nation, 
easing the transition from rural to urban social patterns, provid- | 
ing a pool of trained technicians and managers for civilian needs, 
instilling a sense of national loyalty and identity, and providing 
for the construction of the infrastructures—roads, railroads, wa- 
terways, sanitation facilities, communications systems—that in- 
dustrial development requires. Moreover, it may be that the 
military constitute an important matrix for the creation of that 
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empirical attitude toward problem-solving which is so vital to 
all kinds of crises management. As Braibanti says: “Of all the 
sectors of the public bureaucracy, the military, by virtue of its 
mission, can be expected to discard more quickly both the intui- 
tive disposition of the masses and related literary-generalist tradi- 
tion of the civil bureaucracy. Although it is preoccupied with the 
requirements of order and stability, its concern for precision in 
situation analysis disposes it favorably toward empiricism.” 

To be sure, there is far less agreement on the efficacy or 
desirability of using military organization in economic develop- 
ment. Advocates of economic as opposed to military aid often cite 
the drain on limited economic resources implicit in the mainte- 
nance of military establishments. Such views, it seems to me, 
must rest on the assumptions that the military will perform no 
useful role in economic growth or that it will inhibit the growth 
of organizations that might accomplish these tasks more 
efficiently. Experience in many countries now indicates, however, 
that the military can be effectively involved in a very wide range 
of economic growth-related enterprises.“ However, it is also true, 
as Pye warns, that in order to perform adequately in this sense, 
the military itself must become relatively modern in its structure 
and well-organized and effectively led; it cannot be the rag-tag 
caricatures of armies that one often finds in the newer nations of 
Africa and Asia and the older nations of Latin America.“ 

United States support for civic action programs engaged in by 
military units in many developing countries today rests in part on 
the conviction that efficient armies are essential for dealing with 
threats of insurgency, in part on the hope that they will in fact 
become major nation-building instruments. If the Janowitz the- 
ory that the relationship between civil and military organization 

45. In Braibanti and Spengler, Tradition, Values and Socio-economic Develop- 
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becomes more and more interdependent as technology increases 
is valid,“ considerable logic and realism may support this hope. 
Reports from such scattered places as Vietnam, Indonesia, and 
Latin American indicate, however, that the transformation of the 
military's role will require greater attention to the training of 
military leadership in nonmilitary administrative roles. 

Among other things, it will be essential to provide for roads, 
communications systems, and other elements of infrastructure 
whose timing and location are not predicated on exclusively 
military considerations. It will also be necessary to promote not 
merely increased administrative scope for the military but a 
strengthening of “guardian” bureaucratic structures such that 
some control over military developmental decisions can be exer- 
cised within the broader framework of administration. It goes 
without saying that generalists are more likely to be able and 
willing to do this than administrative specialists, who are apt to 
develop functional affinities for and identification with their 
counterparts on the military side. In any event, in assessing the 
potentiality of a particular military organization for adding to 
economic development administrative capacity, one will surely 
want to ascertain (1) the extent to which military leaders are in 
fact dedicated to nation-building; (2) the cohesiveness of impor- 
tant military leaders behind such programs; (3) the probable re- 
action of military officers to certain status-threatening economic 
development activities for the military; (4) the degree to which 
countervailing internal forces either exist or may be created. This 
last consideration leads to my last recommendation regarding 
profiles and strategies. nN 

I have noted above that administrative capacity is nowhere the 
exclusive property of the public sector. All of the crises of devel- 
opment require some degree of collaboration between political, 
bureaucratic, and military elites, on the one hand, and the people 
they expect to direct or lead, on the other. Wilbert Moore, in an 
excellent discussion of the social requisites of economic develop- 
ment, identifies first- and second-order requisites in the organiza- 
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tional sphere. Second-order requisites are said to include trade 
union and other occupational groups and new voluntary associa- 
tions. Moore notes that either such structures or their functional 
equivalents must come into existence if economic development is 
to proceed.” 

Moore’s emphasis on structural alternatives clearly means that 
this formulation is not rigidly or normatively tied to a conception 
of pluralistic democracy, although I suspect that functional equiv- 
alents for voluntary associations would probably be difficult to 
specify for nondemocratic societies. For our purposes, the point 
to be stressed is that the kind of administrative capacity that 
-economic development seems to require leads us to ask where 
and how in developing countries such assistance may be forth- 
coming. 

There are three obvious sectors worthy of considerable atten- 
tion in this regard, namely, business, labor, and political parties. 
Our interest in them should involve at least these two dimen- 
sions: (1) the extent to which such sectors can be used instru- 
mentally for the implementation of national policy, and (2) the 
extent to which such sectors can be viewed as training centers 
and manpower pools from which public administrative talent can 
be drawn. 

The antipathy of many developing area governments to “free” 
or capitalistic enterprise is well known. Whether because of reli- 
gious strictures against interest or profit-making or political elite 
commitments to socialism, it is widely assumed in many Asian 
and African countries that the economy will be planned and that 
much enterprise will be publicly owned. In many of these same 
countries, antagonism against the private sector is easily and 
greatly abetted by the fact that such entrepreneurial activity as 
these nations possessed was often monopolized by ethnic minori- 
ties. The Chinese in Southeast Asia and the Indians in East Africa 
would be good examples. Partly because economic enterprise was 
not greatly developed, partly because commerce and industry 
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were controlled by colonial powers or by indigenous ethnic mi- 
norities, few nationalist or independence movements were spear- 
headed by business leaders. Even where, as in India, some busi- 
nessmen helped to finance the anticolonial campaign, the 
influence of the business community at independence was not 
strong enough to stem, or even to moderate, demands for social- 
ism, centralized planning, and extensive regulation of economic 
enterprise emanating from students, intellectuals, labor leaders, 
and political leaders. 

In the developing countries of Latin America, of course, the 
situation is markedly different. Almost all of these countries rec- 
ognize free enterprise, although the extent of government owner- 
ship of large industrial sectors is often obscured. In these coun- 
tries, large landowners and major business or industrial figures 
constitute integral parts of the elite oligarchies that have played 
the game of political musical chairs in a somewhat isolated arena 
in which only coopted counterelites could participate. Such elites — 
have succeeded in limiting or nullifying demands for additional | 
political participation, creating in a number of instances tension 
levels of explosive proportions. 

Whether and how the business sector can be used to increase 
administrative capacity, then, is a matter to be settled by careful 
profile analysis. In a country like India, which has the strongest 
business community of any of the newer nations of Asia or Africa, 
it is clear that the business community has been an important 
factor since indepen ence, but that its potential contribution to 
economic development is greatly hampered by the hostility of 
bureaucrats and other groups toward the private sector, as well as_ 
by such a complex maze of legislation and bureaucratic regula- 
tion affecting the business community that only a form of wide- 
spread corruption permits it to survive at all in many instances. 
Myron Weiner, who provides an illuminating discussion of this 
problem, notes both the stultifying and the dynamic implications 
for development of certain patterns of business organization and 
behavior in that country.” 

Although this is not the place to settle the debate over the 
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public as opposed to the private sector in the resolution of several 
national developmental crises, it seems to me essential to bring to 
bear on this subject the considerable theoretical and empirical 
experience we now have in the field of national economic plan- 
ning. Spengler, for example, has written incisively about the 
merits of a mixed system, suggesting both that the public sector 
should provide the basic conditions for economic change and that 
the kinds of additional skills, organization, and controls that 
subsequent growth requires are unlikely to emerge in any public 
bureaucracy.” Peter Wiles, in what I consider the most exciting 
and persuasive short comparative analysis of the relative merits 
of varying approaches to planning, carefully delineates the enor- 
mous price in inefficiency, confusion, inflated bureaucratic cost, 
and restriction of other normative societal goals that centralized 
planning implies. While his is certainly not a brief for a free 
market, it is indeed an eloquent statement of the value of a 
pluralistic approach to problem-solving.” 

It is reasonably clear that expanding the contribution to bureau- 
cratic capacity that the private economic sector can make will be 
greatly limited by particular national circumstances. Little of this 
can occur in Communist countries. More of it is possible, I be- 
lieve, in African countries where the situation is still relatively 
fluid, and in some Latin American countries where there is evi- 
dence that portions of the business community are dedicated to 
economic growth. The initiative for such a program, I contend, 
must come from political leadership and the upper reaches of the 
bureaucracy. In some cases, as in Pakistan, where the political 
elite combines military and bureaucratic modernizers, it may be 
possible to explore with diligence and foresight exactly how the 
business community can expand crisis-management capability. I | » 
should imagine that such explorations would be considerably) | 
facilitated by the needed cooperation which planned economic’ | 
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development in a mixed economy requires, and by the certainty | / 
that in few countries will the private sector be permitted the || 
kind of swashbuckling freedom of action that was true of some 
Western countries. 

A number of specific tactics might be suggested in their re- 


gard: 


1. Strong representation of the business community on nai—~ 
~ tional planning bodies. 
2. The use of business organization (such as chambers of com- 


re merce ) for the administration of certain plan-oriented local ~ 
activities. 

/ 3. Joint training programs in business and public administra- 
tion. 

’ 4. Business representation on ministerial consultative commit- — 
tees. 


5. Exchange internship programs for middle management per- 
sonnel in the public bureaucracy and in indigenous in- 

_ dustrial enterprises. 

“6. Government encouragement through tax, credit, import-ex- 
port, and related policies of the rapid expansion of aggres- 
sive industries, regardless of how rational such expansion 
may appear from the standpoint of a national economic 
plan. : 

7. Government facilitation of joint business enterprises involv- 
ing indigenous and foreign capital, without losing ultimate 
control over the limits imposed on foreign exploitation of 
local opportunities and resources. , 

8. Use of industrial manpower training devices as a means of 
recruiting to the public bureaucracy needed specialized, 
technical administrative talent. 


Ralph Braibanti, in commenting on Spengler’s suggestion that 

_ the public bureaucracy concentrate on polity functions, leaving 
entrepreneurial skills to the private sector, distinguishes two sub- 
types of entrepreneurial skills, namely, the “intellectual empiri- 
cal” and the “personalized entrepreneurial.” He thinks it entirely 
appropriate that bureaucrats should develop an empirical, prob- 
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lem-solving orientation. But he objects to the “personalized-entre- 
preneurial” values, which emphasize “risk, courage, shrewd busi- 
ness sense, and desire for profit, wealth, power, or prestige 
deriving from successful commerce.”” He notes that in countries 

like Pakistan, the latter attributes are possessed by bazaar mer- 

\ chants whose acquisitive impulses are antisocial and, in more 
\developed countries, by capitalists who are philistines and uncon- 
\cerned with the public interest.” 

Without commenting on the philistine character of entrepre- 
neurs, I think we can agree that Braibanti poses the central 
dilemma that faces the developing nation that seeks to minimize 
the private sector. That dilemma is that the problem of economic 
growth and, therefore, the crises of distribution in such countries 
cannot be adequately resolved unless and until the bureaucracy 
produces personalized-entrepreneurial types. It may well be that 
one will want to keep such types out of the bureaucracy for 
normative reasons. But they will have to appear somewhere, for I 
believe that the list of attributes that Braibanti assigns to the 
personalized-entrepreneurial personality pretty much exhausts 
the human motivations that lead to economic development and 
change. There are few examples in history, I believe, in which the 
willingness to take risks of various kinds (if not pathologically 
determined) was wholly divorced from motivations of profit, 
wealth, power, and prestige. Nationalism, or the national interest, 
is probably an insufficient substitute for such drives, where the 
end in view is the economic development of the nation. 

Just as the business community and its related associations can 
augment public administrative capacity, so can the broad field of 
organized labor. Unlike businessmen, however, many Asian and 
African labor leaders were quite prominent in the movements 
toward national independence. Guinea’s Sekou Touré emerged 
from one of the country’s labor federations; Tom Mboya began 
his active political career as head of the Kenya Labor Federation; 
Asoka Mehta, a leader of India’s Praja Socialist party, was a 
former labor leader. 
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The intimate relationship between trade unions and independ- 
ence movements in several countries has led to a number of 
interesting consequences. In many cases, it is clear that the labor 
movement was viewed by many of its intellectual and middle- 
class leaders not as an end in itself but as a stepping-stone to 
political office and power. Although such instrumental use of 
labor organizations is certainly not restricted to the developing 
countries,” it can and often does deprive the unions of important 
leadership and leave them at the mercy of political parties. Sec- 
ond, the close association between nationalism and trade union 
development often has meant that post independence govern- 
ments have had to pay much greater attention to the ideological 
shibboleths of labor leaders than to the appeals of the business 
community. Indeed, much of the official antagonism toward the 
private sector noted above can be traced to the influence over 
national policy exercised by trade union leaders turned politician. 
Along with the intellectuals, these latter will often appear among 
the most rigidly doctrinaire of the elites of a developing nation. 
Whereas the egalitarian dimension of their ideologies may make 
much sense in highly stratified and polarized societies, their pet, 
and often terribly obscure, formulae for bringing socialism into 
existence surely do not encourage an optimal approach to crisis 
management. 

Thus, a third consequence of the trade union’s prominent role 
in the independence drive is that postindependent political and 
bureaucratic leaders have sought to exercise tight controls over 
them. This is as true of a relatively pluralistic system like India as 
it is of a highly unitary and monistic country like Ghana or 
Guinea. In India, the Congress party reacted to Communist dom- 
ination of the labor movement by creating its own federation. 
The four major labor federations of that country are all closely 
associated with political parties; all of them are subjected to 
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extremely limiting controls by the government. Strikes are dis- 
couraged; collective bargaining is impeded; unions are mobilized 
behind economic development programs; they, like other associa- 
tions, are under constant threat of restrictive legislation that can 
range in its impact from the preventive detention of union leader- 
ship to the abolition of the unions.” The Indian pattern, like the 
Mexican, is relatively subtle; it gives the impression that the 
unions are in fact separate entities and that they serve as centers 
of countervailing power. In countries like Ghana, Egypt, or 
Guinea, the patterns are not nearly so subtle; there the unions 
either serve as instruments of mobilization or they are subjected 
to extreme harassment. In Ghana, the Trade-Union Congress is 
frankly described as the “wage earner’s wing of the Convention 
People’s Party”;” in Guinea, Touré warns that “we all believe in 
trade unionism, but we have all understood that trade union 
action alone is not enough. We must use it as a political as well as 
an economic weapon. . . . You will note that I put the political 
aim first, and that we are seeking to achieve it through the trade 
unions.” In Liberia, the trade union is expected to be even more 
inert, for no interference with national policy or plans will be 
brooked there. 

It is obvious that the range of situations regarding trade unions 
extends from one extreme where they may be outlawed to an- 
other where they enjoy complete freedom of organization and 
action. The extremes need not concern us here. The developing 
countries in which unions are likely to play any role at all in 
increasing administrative capacity fall somewhere in between. 
Where, as in Ghana, Guinea, Tanganyika, Mexico, and Egypt, 
unions are either represented directly or spoken for in one-party 
power structures, one might argue that they serve as important 
links between national political and bureaucratic leadership and 
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the unions’ mass followers.” It is conceivable that such arrange- 
ments permit the trade unions to serve as important vehicles for 
improving public administrative capacity to meet economic de- 
velopment demands. It is also possible to add that, where the 
developing nations confront major crises of integration or internal 
insurgency, extending greater freedoms to the trade unions 
would create great risks of disintegration. African and Asian 
leaders with whom I have discussed this problem insist that 
greater freedom of association and of economic (or bread-and- 
butter) action can only occur when the basic problems of nation- 
building have been resolved. 

I am willing to concede that intelligent and enlightened politi- 
cal and bureaucratic leadership might use the trade unions as an 
effective means for mobilizing national effort behind programs of 
economic development. Some persuasive evidence for this asser- 
tion can, perhaps, be gleaned from the Mexican experience since 
the revolution and from the Soviet and East European experi- 
ences. It is obviously too early to draw conclusions from African 
and Asian states, where the unions are nothing more than the 
abject instruments of one-party oligarchs and the bureaucratic 
elite who serve them. 

I am, however, more than a little skeptical about whether the 
rigidly controlled mobilization pattern is the best way of maxi- 
mizing the contribution that unions can make to augmenting ad- 
ministrative capacity. The theory of democratic centralism rings 
not so clearly for those who reflect on its workings in the USSR 
following the “domestication” of the trade unions in 1929. Simi- 
larly, I believe that European experience will clearly show that in 
places like Italy, France, and Great Britain, the trade unions 
made their greatest contribution to crises management (i.e., par- 
ticipation and distribution crises) when the unions were not so 
rigidly tied to political parties or abjectly dependent on the 
bureaucracy.” 

59. This is the burden of Millen’s argument, ibid., pp. g1-92. This viewpoint is 
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Short of permitting the kind of pluralistic freedom that would 
make the unions an independent center of power, developing 
country strategies should involve the self-conscious encourage- 
ment of auxiliary administrative capacity in the trade unions. The 
union is a critically important training ground for many skills that 
are desperately needed by a developing nation. In the throes of 
the struggle for independence, the skills developed may be para- 
military, or in any case, of the mobilizing variety identified with 
social movements. Beyond this, and following independence, the 
unions can inculcate the spirit of bargaining, the skills of organi- 
zation management, and the techniques of program implementa- 
tion. As instruments for easing the transition from traditional to 
modern economic patterns, they can also serve as vital training 
mechanisms for the kinds of middle- and lower-level administra- 
tive skills that can be exploited in the public bureaucracy, partic- 
ularly at the level where administrator meets citizen in a cam- 
paign to change the latter's behavior. Above all, they may serve 
both to aggregate raw, strident demands before they reach the 
centers of decision, and to alert bureaucrats regarding the limits 
within which their implementive regulations and actions must be 
articulated. 

Many of the above recommendations regarding the business 
sector hold for labor as well. Representation in policy-making 
bodies, on planning commissions and ministerial advisory coun- 
cils, is crucial; formal participation in programs of village devel- 
opment, adult education, and similar activities is central to the 
idea that administration is essentially not the exclusive function 
of formal governmental bodies. 

The development of nation-states suggests that the political 
party—as an instrument of free mass participation, or mobiliza- 
tion, or control and repression—is ubiquitously needed. The 
emergence of the party is generally associated with the thrust for 
equality, with the norm that large numbers of people must partic- 
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ipate, meaningfully or otherwise, in the political process.” How 
well political parties or party systems relate to the solution of the 
crises we have been discussing will, of course, depend in consid- 
erable measure on profile conditions. The situation of most devel- 
oping nations, particularly those in Africa, indicates that political 
elites lean strongly toward the single-party formula.” In its ideal- 
ized form, the single, dominant party becomes a large brokerage 
in which the interests of varying groups are articulated, conflict 
mediated, and the energies of the whole society mobilized behind 
the twin goals of nation-building and economic development. 
Many of the same rationales utilized by dominant party leaders 
to justify severe limits on and controls of voluntary organization 
apply to the defense of one-party arrangements. 

The question of primary interest to us here is the potential use 
of the party or parties to improve administrative capacity. Where 
the parties are well articulated, extending from the center to the 
far reaches of the country’s regional and local subdivisions, it can 
be a vital instrument of government and politics. Where the party 
is strongly identified with the nation-building mission, it can be a 
powerful vehicle for resolving the integration and identity crises. 
But even where its commitment to a given line of development is 
not as strong as, say, bureaucratic economic planners might like, 
the party can be a highly effective mechanism for involving local 
elites and masses in the policy-making and policy-execution proc- 
esses. Like the voluntary associations pertaining to major occupa- 
tional or other groups, the political party can bring into existence 
a sector of coherent attention to the crises of development. Be- 
yond this, they can operate as vital communications links be- 
tween the bureaucratic center and the point at which bureau- 
cratic behavior directly affects citizens. They can also provide 
some check on excessive or ill-advised bureaucratic behavior, 
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thus increasing the rationality of the relationship between ends 
and means. 

I take the position that the optimal contribution of the political 
party to crises management requires the achievement of a bal- 
ance between parties and bureaucracy.* Lack of balance can of 
course exist on either side, and augmenting capacity would re- 
quire paying attention to the weak side, so to speak. Thus, in 
some colonial areas, nationalist parties sometimes developed as 
parallel governments, assuming at the local level certain adminis- 
trative functions such as welfare police and education. Unless the 
weaknesses of the formal governmental apparatus are remedied, 
the party, following independence, will continue in the perform- 
ance of administrative function. This arrangement, as the Guinea 
experience attests, may be unavoidable for some time. But the 
blurred distinction between party and bureaucracy may mean, on 
the one hand, that the bureaucracy becomes extremely politi- 
cized or, on the other hand, that the political party becomes 
“governmentalized.”™ 

Finding the proper balance between party and bureaucracy is 
immensely complex. Where the bureaucracy is overpowering, as 
in some Asian ex-colonial areas, or where the political parties are 
extremely weak and not really plugged into the power grid, as in 
many Latin American countries, the bureaucracy can operate 
pretty much as it chooses, thus running the risk of intensifying 
centrifugal tendencies. Where the party is the all-encompassing 
matrix in the political system, it loses the benefits of meaningful 
communications and of countervailing demands and power that a 
more pluralistic system should produce. In places like Thailand 
and Vietnam, one finds the pattern (and consequences) of ex- 
treme bureaucratic as opposed to party power. Ghana, Guinea, 
and Egypt are examples of the single party colonizing and bend- 
ing the bureaucracy to its will. Neither pattern, I believe, is 
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ideally suited to efficient management of the range of demands or 
crises that these nations confront. 

In this section, I have been arguing that optimal administrative 
capacity is likely to be associated with a pluralistic rather than a 
monistic arrangement. This view is based in part on the assump- 
tion that centralized political and bureaucratic authority, no mat- 
ter how seemingly open to rational procedures and critical self- 
appraisal it may be, eventually suffers the eroding consequences 
of: (1) its immunity or isolation from honest and open reporting 
and criticism, and (2) its tendency to overburden a single sector, 
the public bureaucracy, with the tasks of nation-building and 
economic development. 

Braibanti is undoubtedly correct in observing that “in the early | 
stages of political development, there is little inclination of a 
“bureaucratic agency to identify itself substantively with the 
“clientele if serves.” However, we can also agree with Norton 
Long, who notes: “A structure of interests friendly or hostile, 
vague and general or compact and well defined, encloses each 
significant center of administrative discretion. This structure is an 
important determinant of the scope of possible action. As a source 
of power and authority it is a completion of the formal hierar- 
chy: 

My point is that attempts to obscure this reality, which is 
implicit in centralized, monistic, noncompetitive systems, lead to 
enormous loss of bureaucratic capacity. Centers of interest as 

“competitors of the formal hierarchy” can condition the exercise 
of authority in a rational way only if there is reasonable freedom 
and ability for open maneuver. The suppression of this kind of 
competitive milieu does not remove the existence of major differ- 
ences over policy, or of conflicting interest; it simply forces these 
into channels which I believe have pathological implications for 
system management. 

Masih-uz-Zaman, in an eloquent and perceptive brief for more 


64. Ralph Braibanti, “The Relevance of Political Science to the Study of 
Underdeveloped Areas,” in Braibanti and Spengler, Tradition, Values and Socio- 
economic Development, pp. 172-73. 

65. Norton Long, “Power and Administration,” Public Administration Review 
g (Autumn 1949), 257-58. 
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pluralism in Pakistan, notes the many ways in which such devel- 
opment is impeded by that country’s bureaucracy. In harmony 
with Braibanti’s observation, he notes that bureaucrats are dis- 
dainful of the masses, deprecate their potentiality for initiative, 
prefer to rely on fear and force as instruments of control, and go 
to great pains to harass pluralistic development or to control it 
rigidly when it does evolve. He would try to correct this by 
restricting the strong tendency of bureaucrats to hold key posi- 
tions in voluntary association, limiting the ability of the police to 
intimidate such organizations, and liberalizing the restrictive reg- 
ulations governing the emergence of such groups.” Weiner de- 
tails the range of legislative and bureaucratic regulations that 
hem in and greatly frustrate enterpreneurial activity in India’s 
private sector.” Bureaucratic harassment of Chinese entrepre- 
neurs in Thailand, Vietnam, and other Southeast Asian countries 
has been noted by many writers. Antagonism toward Asians and 
Europeans who dominate economic enterprise is noted by Ap- 
ter.“ The appeals to socialism as justification for attacks on the 
private economic sector by the dominant parties and bureaucra- 
cies in many African countries are now well documented. 

It may be, as some suggest, that the one-party patterns are not 
inconsistent with a working and effective pluralism. Wallerstein, 
for example, traces the important role of voluntary associations in 
the economic and political development of Africa and expresses 
the hope that economic development itself will erode the rigid 
controls over such associations and lead again “in the direction of 
multiplicity, specificity, and autonomy.” John Friedman, in 
stressing the greater viability for development of “Transitional- 
Modern-Reconciliation” systems, clearly finds much more politi- 
cal tolerance of opposition and proliferation of voluntary associa- 
tions than I do in such countries as Mexico, Turkey, Brazil, 
Colombia, and Argentina.” 


66. M. Masih-uz-Zaman, “Administrative Obstacles to Voluntary Organiza- 
tion in Pakistan,” in Inayatullah, Bureaucracy and Development in Pakistan 
pp. 57-78. { , 

67. Weiner, The Politics of Scarcity, especially p. 100n. 

68. Apter, The Political Kingdom in Uganda, p. 56. 

69. See Immanuel Wallerstein, “Voluntary Associations,” in Coleman and 
Rosberg, Political Parties*in Tropical Africa. 

70. See John Friedman, “Institutional Context,” Action under Planning, ed. 
Bertram Gross (New York, 1967). 
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Milton Esman, in a most interesting and thought-provoking 
essay on the relationship between political systems and develop- 
ment, devises a typology of systems based on where they fall on 
scales of intensity regarding such things as ideology, priority 
accorded social reform, political and social mobilization, accept- 
ance of social and political pluralism, religious and ethnic integra- 
tion, government control of social and economic policy, and com- 
mitment to the future.” Dimensions such as these, as well as 
others, should certainly be included in country-profile analyses, 
for they should indeed help us to gauge a system’s potentiality for 
growth in administrative and related capacity. However, I would 
urge that attempting to slot countries into neat typological cate- 
gories is likely to be misleading, because premature, in that we are 
still going largely on impressions and fragmentary data.” 

Esman’s paper well illustrates this last point. After having 
characterized highly generalized patterns for each of his system 
types, he concludes that the “dominant mass party” political 
system is superior (from a nation-building and economic devel- 
opment standpoint) to systems that are conservative oligarchies, 
reform military, competitive-interest, or Communist-totalitarian. 
He thus tells us that “using the criteria of purposeful leadership, a 
developmentally relevant doctrine, capacity to create and effec- 
tively to deploy a variety of action and communications instru- 
ments, the foregoing analysis clearly points to the superiority of 
the dominant mass party type.” 

A careful reading of Esman will show, however, that the rela- 
tionship he suggests is clear only if one accepts his generalized 
ascription of motivational, organizational, and behavioral attri- 
butes to each system type, and only if one does not bother to ask 
for a complete listing of concrete systems that fall into each 
category. For example, how important ideology may be in domi- 
nant mass party systems, how antagonistic such a system may be 
toward traditionalism, how well articulated the dominant party 

71. Milton Esman, “The Politics of Development Administration” in Mont- 
gomery and Siffin, Approaches to Development, pp. 59-112. 

72. Esman’s typology follows well-established previous patterns such as Gabriel 
Almond, “Introduction: A Functional Approach to Comparative Politics,” in 
Almond and Coleman, The Politics of Deselspuie Areas, pp. 3-64; Edward Shils, 
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may be at the grass roots, how much dirigisme exists in fact as 
well as doctrine, how much elbow room is accorded voluntary 
associations, and how expansive may be their public bureaucra- 
cies are critical empirical questions relating to profile and surely 
cannot be begged by a lumping together of systems on the basis 
of vague criteria of judging or scoring intensity. Another example 
of the weakness in such a typology and its accompanying general- 
izations can be seen in the Communist-totalitarian category, 
which regularly appears in our analyses. Frankly, I find it ex- 
tremely difficult to view in the same context (except on some 
dimensions that may or may not be relevant to crisis manage- 
ment) countries like East Germany and North Vietnam, Czecho- 
slovakia and North Korea, Poland and China, Cuba and Albania. 
It seems clear enough that these countries differ substantially 
among themselves even on some of the dimensions suggested by 
Esman. 

Esman, himself, is evidently uneasy about his brief for the 
one-party systems. Speaking of their susceptibility to failure in 
development plans, he cites the cases of Burma’s Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League and the loss of reform momentum in 
India. He concedes too that such regimes can slide into tyranny. 
He says: “Such regimes—Ghana is a case in point—may lapse 
into terror, stamping out human dignity and decencies and using 
negative symbols of domestic or foreign enemies as scapegoats to 
sustain mass mobilization. Yet in view of the potential for such 
abuse, it is remarkable how few of the mass mobilizing regimes 
have resorted to repressive measures and how relatively strong 
their humanistic commitment remains.” 

I have three reactions to this sort of observation. First, depend- 
ing on how much terror, repression, or attacks on dignity one’s 
psyche or value system can take, the number of countries in- 
cluded in a backsliding category can vary considerably. One 
man’s humanistic commitment may well be another’s enslave- 
ment. Second, I believe that social scientists who conclude that 
one-party systems are the only types that will speed along the era 
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of milk and honey should also confront the issue of value versus 
fact. I believe it abundantly clear that many of the extant one- 
party systems have taken on a striking number of the trappings 
associated with fascist dictatorships. These would include ex- 
treme nationalism, a carefully planned set of symbols designed to 
glorify entrenched leadership, the use of bureaucratic and police 
methods to harass opposition and limit voluntary association in 
the name of the nation’s “sacred mission,” and the subservience of 
all internal policy decisions to the will of the dominant party and 
its instrumentalities.” That such polities may not exactly fit the 
Communist-totalitarian model makes them not the less objection- 
able from a normative viewpoint. Many who read these words 
will surely recall that Americans greeted many fascist dictator- 
ships of the 1920's and 1930's as necessary instruments for the 
economic development of European and Latin American coun- 
tries. In almost all instances, these regimes failed in the mission of 
rapid economic change and, indeed, managed to plunge the 
world into war and chaos. Short of a blind commitment to social 
engineering, I believe the social scientist should carefully ponder 
the implications of his findings, both for personal and national 
policy and behavior. 

Third, it seems to me that the kinds of conclusions offered by 
Esman, as well as those suggested by myself in this paper, should 
be made the objects of much more intensive research than we 
have had thus far. We are very long on theory and still poverty- 
stricken as far as research findings are concerned, particularly 
research findings oriented to the kinds of questions I have raised 
in this paper. It may be that Esman is right and that only highly 
mobilized one-party systems can maximize short- and long-term 
economic growth. Or it may be, as Braibanti suggests, “the de- 
mands of economic development can be met only by an oli- 
garchic bureaucracy, whose effectiveness as a viable administra- 
tive system is limited by the necessity of fulfilling the prescription 
of dispersed power implicit in popular sovereignty. . . . Eco- 

75. See, for example, Dante Germino’s discussion of the evolution of the Italian 
Fascist party and compare this to many discussions of the development of one- 
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nomic development must be achieved in the matrix of construct- 
ing an equilibrium of bureaucratic power and popular control.” 
It may be that Spengler and others are right about the vital role to 
be played by a relatively free public economic sector in achieving 
rapid growth, or that what we need to inculcate in political elites 
and the population at large is more of what McClelland calls 
“need achievement.” It may be that the Africans, in the one-party 
context, have perfected democratic centralism or found what 
Moore suggests must be functional equivalents for voluntary as- 
sociations. 

I do not have anything very reassuring to say about which 
strategic approach or which typology of political systems is most 
relevant to the general problem of increasing administrative ca- 
pacity in the developing countries. My surmise is that situations 
will differ considerably from place to place. My assumption is 
that crisis management, of the several varieties described in this 
paper, will probably be most effective in contexts that do not 
depart too far from a political-bureaucratic-social-pluralistic ar- 
rangement. My belief is that we will be better able to judge such 
assumptions or generalizations only after we have done consider- 
ably more research along the lines of the country profile analyses 
I have described above. Specific research designs that might 
emanate from such a task-oriented approach can be produced 
readily enough, but that is the subject of another essay. 
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Chapter 6 


Administrative Reform in the Context 
of Political Growth 


Ralph Braibanti 


Large-scale efforts at transnational inducement of administra- 
tive reform in developing states have provoked some analysis of 
the utility of these efforts in terms of enhanced administrative 
capability. Certainly, the magnitude of this reform effort has been 
impressive. Elsewhere it has been reported that the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Program, the United States Agency for 
International Development, and the Ford Foundation spent 
throughout the world in the decade 1951-1962 at least a quarter ,, 
of a billion dollars in administrative reform, supported some | | 
seventy-five training institutions, and trained at least seven thou- || 
sand persons in public administration." 

These figures are minimal; if local currency expenditures and 
foreign and local currency costs of related activities such as 
community development, welfare, agricultural, and educational 
administration were included, the expenditure might approach 
half a billion dollars. Neither the substantive content of adminis- 
trative reform nor the validity of alternative strategies for induc- 
ing it by means of technical assistance has been seriously ques- 
This chapter was originally prepared for presentation to the Symposium on Re- 
search Needs Reseeding the Development of Administrative Capabilities in 
Emerging Countries conducted by the Brookings Institution under a contract with 
the Agency for International Development at Williamsburg, Va., Nov. 14-17, 
1965. It is reprinted with the permission of the author, of the Brookings Institution, 
and the Agency for International Development. The views expressed are those of 
the author and are not an official statement of the policy of AID or the U.S. 
government. 
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tioned. In the twelve years from 1953 through 1965, the 
testimony recorded before the Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
tions Appropriations of the House of Representatives is printed in 
30,000 pages, yet only in eleven places is there mention of public 
administration in more than a few lines.’ Even in those instances, 
the questioning relates to fiscal details of contracts rather than to 
basic assumptions of the activity. 
Although elsewhere many of the assumptions underlying the 
strategy of administrative reform have been questioned,* in this 
\chapter it shall be assumed that transnational inducement _of 
administrative reform does serve to increase the administrative 
| capability of emerging political systems. It is granted that there is 
a large margin of error and a corresponding unproductive use of 
resources in such inducement. But such unproductivity is proba- 
bly no greater than that found in other foreign aid activities 
which, not amenable to rational manipulation, can be character- 
ized as functioning in the dark mystery of a complex process only 
partially comprehended. I shall, therefore, in this chapter seek to 
examine certain issues of strategy within the context of these 
assumptions. The issues have been selected largely because they 
have appeared as controversial aspects of foreign aid either in the 
literature on theoretical political development or in ruminations 
discernible in the establishment of the United States Agency for 
International Development. These issues relate in general to the 
sectors of a recipient political system and to the levels within the 
bureaucracy to which externally induced reform efforts should be 
directed. 


Administrative Reform and Political Growth 


The question of what sector or sectors of the political system 
should receive the manipulative attention of external reform ef- 


2. The latest of these published hearings is U.S., Congress, House, Committee 
on Appropriations, Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies Appropriations for 
1966, Hearings, 89th Cong., 1st sess., 1965. In these hearings there occurs the 
only statement (p. 1139) in the entire 30,000 pages of testimony which even 
summarizes public administration objectives. See also p. 1485, and 1495 for men- 
tion of public administration. 

3. Braibanti, “Transnational Inducement of Administrative Reform.” 
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forts can be analyzed only when the relationship between admin- 
istrative reform and political growth is established. For some 
time, technical assistance efforts in public administration have 
been attacked on the ground that administration cannot be effec- 
tively reformed without stimulating politicization of the total 
social order. This was recognized by two Brookings Institution 
conferences in 1960 and 1961, which concluded that “assistance 
in the reasoned development of democratic political structures” 
was an “implied objective” of administrative reform and that the 
United States should bring to bear its “limited influence . . . to 
encourage the kind of political development which will apply 
_| power to humane ends.”* 

There is no question that the administrative system has an 
ecological relationship with the total social order, that it is influ- 
enced by it, and that often it cannot contribute to balanced 
political development unless its increased capability is articulated 
to the political growth process in some manner. Moreover, I 
would go so far as to suggest that in the long run, an administra- 
tive apparatus must be sustained by doctrinal or ideological sup- 
ports derived from the social order. Having conceded this crucial 
relationship which elsewhere I have somewhat warmly advo- 
cated, I shall pursue a somewhat different argument here, 
namely, that it is beyond the capability of an aid-giving nation to 
directly and deliberately accelerate politicization and that_ad- 
ministrative reform must proceed irrespective of the maturation 
of the political process. 

~ This is a different point of view than that advanced by several 
other students of political growth, hence it is appropriate to start 
by summarizing the position taken by such students. Fred W. 
Riggs, for example, warns that improved administrative technol- 
ogy can be used and wasted in intrabureaucratic politics and can 
have little or no effect on administrative implementation of state 
polity. The improved technology can be utilized for proper ends 
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only when the bureaucracy is adequately “directed” toward pol- 
icy ends and this “direction” is achieved only by a mature politi- 
cal process capable of exerting its will on the bureaucracy.’ Lu- 
cian W. Pye expresses a similar point of view, suggesting that 
strengthening administration may aggravate the imbalance be- 
tween administration and politics and hence lead to a “greater 
need of the leaders to exploit politically the administrative sery- 
ices” to bolster their own weakening political posture.® S. N. 
Eisenstadt, describing the extensive involvement of bureaucra- 
cies in the political processes of their societies, suggests that to 
the extent that bureaucracy itself becomes an aggregating mech- 
anism of group interest and fulfills legislative, executive, and 
political party functions, the “development of autonomous and 
differentiated political activities, organizations, and orientations” 
would thereby be impeded.’* 


* ep. NoTE. For other comments on this point, see Riggs, chap. 2 above; Esman, 
chap. 1 above; and LaPalombara, chap. P p. 220, above. 

5. Fred W. Riggs, “Relearning an Old Lesson: The Political Context of De- 
velopment Administration,” Public Administration Review 25 (1965), 70-79. This 
point of view is also taken in his article, “Bureaucrats and Political Development: 
A Paradoxical View,” in Bureaucracy and Political Development, ed. Joseph 
LaPalombara (Princeton, N.J., 1963), pp. 120-68. There it is succinctly stated: 
“premature or too rapid expansion of the bureaucracy when the political system 
lags behind tends to inhibit the development of effective politics. A corollary 
thesis holds that separate political institutions have a better chance to grow if 
bureaucratic institutions are relatively weak” (p. 126). See also Riggs’ “Economic 
Development and Local Administration,” The Philippine Journal of Public Ad- 
ministration 3 (1959), 86-145. 
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7. Shmuel N. Eisenstadt, “Problems of Emerging Bureaucracies in Developin 
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The implications of this point of view are a serious challenge to 
the validity of a stratagem of administrative reform which ignores 
simultaneous development of other political institutions in a 
more-or-less balanced or symmetrical pattern of politicization of 
the total social order. It casts doubt on the wisdom of aggravating 
asymmetry by strengthening one sector (that is, administration ) 
and thereby retarding the growth of other sectors. While it is not 
explicitly stated, the assumption is that the growth of other sec- 
tors should be stimulated in some way by external foreign assist- 
ance to achieve a greater measure of symmetrical or balanced 
growth. Such balance can be brought about by (1) contrived 
inaction or deceleration of administrative reform until such time 
as other sectors are deemed to be mature enough to “match” the 
administrative sector; (2) contrived stimulation of the other sec- 
tors until they are in balance with administration; or by (3) a 
blend of (1) and (2) wherein simultaneous stimulation and 
either inaction or contrived depression are manipulated in a cal- 
culated manner. By other sectors in the total social order I mean 
those institutions which have some capability of articulating and 
aggregating group interests in the creation and implementation 
of state policy. Typically, they would be political parties, trade 
unions, professional associations, ecclesiastical or religious enti- 
ties, communications media, legislative bodies, voluntary associa- 
_tions, private commerce, educational entities, community devel- 

opment movements, and other comparable groups. 





Arguments for Concentrating on 
Administrative Reform 


It is the theme of this paper that transnational inducement of 
administrative reform as a stratagem must proceed as an auton- 
omous action, irrespective of the rate of maturation of the larger 
“political process. It should be made clear that this autonomy is 


Caliphate.” He attributes this phenomenon to several factors among which he lists 
Parkinsonian expansion, nepotistic recruitment, deteriorating effectiveness, person- 
alization of office, excessive formalization, and deteriorating coordination. 
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suggested merely as an expediential stratagem, not as theoretical 
ideal. On the contrary, construction of a theoretical ideal would 
lead me to advocate the opposite, namely, the contrived manipu- 
lation of as many sectors as possible in the hope of achieving 
balanced development in which administration is finely articu- 
lated to the other elements of political growth. Further, I do not 
wish to leave the impression that the characterization of adminis- 
trative reform as an “autonomous” action implies absolute auton- 
omy. The autonomy is relative, varying spatially and temporally; 
perhaps “quasi autonomy” would be a more accurate expression. 
Indeed, much of my subsequent argument is based on the belief 
that administrative reform is not as autonomous as we may think, 
that it does have a permeative effect in other sectors of the social 
order, and that it may serve as a generant in the growth of those 
sectors. Hence, I would suggest that it is not inevitable that 
exclusive concern for administrative development results in ag- 
gravated unbalanced political growth. 

The first argument in behalf of exclusive concern for adminis- 
trative reform rests on the belief that manipulation of the larger 
social order embracing the sectors listed above is no longer politi- 
cally feasible and is becoming less feasible, as the propriety of 
United States operations abroad is more and more questioned. 
The stimulation of the political process or the deliberate 
strengthening of counter elites implies internal interference with 
domestic politics which cannot be consistent with postcolonial 
sensitivities regarding sovereignty. The complexities of political 
life, moreover, cannot be adequately understood by foreign enti- 
ties. This is particularly true in evaluations made of the viability 
of various regimes based on such dubious and ethnocentric cri- 
teria as “representativeness,” “popularity,” and “modernizing ca- 
pability.” This was amply demonstrated in Vietnam during the 
Diem regime and its successor governments. 

Some manipulation of political forces can be achieved through 
covert activities within the ambit of the intelligence function, but 
I regard this as an immoral aberration unworthy of the rela- 
tionship of dignity and respect which should characterize the 
diplomatic intercourse of two sovereign states, however disparate 
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in economic and political development they may be. Quite apart 
from the issue of international morality, continued covert mani- 
pulation of this kind is bound to be ultimately exposed. Such 
exposition will come as a consequence of the amateurish and 
naive quality ¢ of such American | operations and of the shr ewdness 


‘Eastern societies which are made the subject of such activity. 
Most developing states are acutely sensitive to alleged or ima- 
gined interference by the United States in their internal affairs. 
The instances mentioned below in the case of Pakistan merely 
suggest the reality and importance of this sensitivity as a fact of 
political life. A similar catalog can undoubtedly be made for any 
other Latin American, Asian, or African state in which there is a 
significant American foreign assistance operation. 

In 1963 it was alleged that the United States ambassador to 
Pakistan mentioned that East Pakistan needed special attention 
in its economic development. This was immediately criticized as 
_undue interference in the nation’s internal problems, although it 
“was praised in East Pakistan as a legitimate American concern 
‘that American aid be equitably utilized.* 

Peace Corps volunteers, of whom there were some 146 in 
Pakistan in 1963, have not been above suspicion, particularly 
when, out of natural youthful curiosity, they visited and dis- 
cussed politics with leading figures, such as Maulana Bhasani, 
Maulana Maudoodi, or Mahmud Ali Qasuri, whose announced 
political views were not the same as those of the government. The 
allegation that Peace Corps volunteers “have been working as 
American spies” made by Mahbubul Huq in the National Assem- 
bly in March 1963 has been shared by most Pakistani.” 

Sensitivity toward Islam and the activities of Christian mission- 
aries is a constant source of irritation. In 1963, the National 
Assembly discussed the allegation that the United States ambas- 
sador to India had named his cat after the Holy Prophet.” 
Speeches against Christian missionaries, said to be an “internal 


8. National Assembly of Pakistan, Debates, June 13, 1963, p. 431. 
g. Ibid., March 29, 1963, p. 949. 
10. Ibid., April 9, 1963, pp. 2014-2016. 
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danger in the garb of humanitarian services,” are frequently 
made in the legislatures.” On one occasion the government of 
Pakistan protested the display of a figure of the Holy Prophet in a 
wax museum in Florida. Subsequently, a member of the National 
Assembly stated that an apology from the United States had been 
received and the figure had been removed.” Later, an article in 
the Newsweek issue of February 25, 1963 characterizing the 
month-old fast of Ramadan as being detrimental to economic 
development was strongly protested.” Rumors have periodically 
circulated in high government circles that the United States was 
supporting various political causes, for example, that American 
support was given to Ayub Khan when martial law was declared 
in 1958. The allegations of support are so numerous and so varied _ 
that they tend to cancel each other. In 1964, for example, the 
minister of information of the West Pakistan provincial govern- 
ment alleged that the United States was supporting the opposi- 
tion against President Ayub. This led the Pakistan Times to ask 
“whether Pakistan has now become the latest playground of 
America’s ‘Invisible Government’—the CIA.”™ . 

A second argument can be succinctly stated. The demands of a 
sovereign polity on the public administrative apparatus appear to 
increase at a far faster pace than does the capability of politics. 
Indeed, the demands were accelerated phenomenally by the 
mere facts of independence and acceptance of external technical 
and fiscal assistance. Thus, as Huntington rightly asserts, “in- 


creased communication may .. . generate demands for more 
‘modernity’ than can be delivered . . . (and) may also stimulate 


a reaction against modernity and activate traditional forces.” An 


11. See as examples, ibid., June 30, 1962, pp. 840-62; July 13, 1962, pp. 
1447-49. 

a Ibid., March 12, 1963, p. 240. 13. Ibid., pp. 240-41. 

14. See Pakistan Times, Dec. 31, 1964, 1. The same issue also includes the text 
of the official statement issued by the United States Embassy denying American 
support of the opposition to Ayub. The reference in the Pakistan Times’ account 
of the information minister’s speech is to the book by David Wise and Thomas B. 
Ross, Invisible Government (New York, 1964), purportedly widely distributed 
among key Pakistani government officials. Revelation of the CIA Bay of Pigs 
operation in Cuba and distribution of the Wise and Ross book did much to 
engender distrust of all American activities and link them with intelligence func- 
tions. 

15. Samuel P. Huntington, “Political Development and Political Decay,” World 
Politics 17 (1965), 386-430, esp. 415. 
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expanding capability for converting political demands into ad- 
ministrative action is, after all, a fundamental state function. The 
technological complexities of this function are such that only a 


‘modernized administrative apparatus can cope effectively with 
-such demands. The profound impact of foreign technical assist- 
ance on unbalanced or asymmetrical political growth has not 
been widely appreciated.** The acceptance of foreign aid requires 
the concentration of the highest bureaucratic, negotiating, and 
technological skills at the point of impact, usually in the planning, 
economic, or external affairs apparatus. This generates increased 
capability within the bureaucratic structure often perhaps at the 
expense of the political process. — 
It appears also that massive foreign technical assistance may 
change the balance in the distribution of powers within the 
political system, compelling greater centralization and assump- 
tion by the central government of powers otherwise traditionally 
regarded as local.’ While the symmetry of political growth may 
“(but not necessarily will) be aggravated, this effect appears to be 
impossible to control. The conversion of internally derived and 


16. There is some evidence to suggest that conversion of externally induced 
demands by the political system is gaining recognition as a significant input. See, 
for example, Harold D. Lasswell, “The Policy Sciences of Development,” World 
Politics 17 (1965), 286-310. “It is not unusual,” says Lasswell, “in the study of 
development to give insufficient emphasis to external power relations. . . . It is 
clear that political modernization is not to be achieved by progressive withdrawal 
from world politics” (p. 292). Lasswell does not refer to foreign aid as an aspect 
of world politics in this analysis. But, certainly, it cannot be excluded. In some 
instances (e.g., India, Pakistan, Vietnam, Korea) it is the fulcrum in which 
external power politics is balanced or unbalanced; in any case, it is likely to be a 
factor in world politics, of varying relevance to be sure, but a factor to be reckoned 
with nevertheless. 

17. It would be difficult to find a better documented illustration of this than 
the organization of government in Pakistan under the 1962 constitution. The new 
structure was premised on the need for maximum delegation of administration or 
the Bee cional ‘asoects of government to the two provinces. A doctrine of implied 
“Sesiduary” powers assumes that such subjects as health, welfare, and education 
are provincial subjects. The implementation of such a constitutional polity, how- 
ever, reveals that the central government found it necessary to maintain ministries 
dealing with education, health, food and agriculture, labor, social welfare, railways, 
industries, fuel, and power. One reason advanced was “to deal with international 
aspects of even such matters as fall wholly within the Provincial sphere.” See 
Ralph Braibanti, Research on the Bureaucracy of Pakistan (Durham, N.C., 1966), 
pp. 244-310; and “The Higher Bureaucracy of Pakistan,” in Braibanti, et al., Asian 

ureaucratic Systems Emergent from the British Imperial Tradition (Durham, 
N.C., 1966), PR 


211-20; and “Pakistan: Constitutional Issues in 1964,” Asian 
Survey 5 (1965 ; 
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externally induced demands requires rapid improvement in bu- 
reaucratic capability. To deliberately slow down this improve- 
ment to allow other sectors of political development to catch up 
is to run the risk of unproductive use of external aid or_its 
consequent termination. A more significant and likely conse- 
quence would be a progressively deteriorating administrative ca- 
pability in the face of escalating conversion demands. 

>) The third argument for “quasi-autonomous” administrative de- 
velopment requires more extended analysis. It is based on certain 
assumptions regarding unbalanced or asymmetrical political in- 
stitutional development and on certain relationships between po- 
litical growth and administrative improvement. 

It is assumed that institutions in emerging states have devel- 
oped in an uneven way. Their development can be measured in 
these terms: (1) the assimilation of norms of modernity; (2) the 
capacity of the institution to formulate norms and to relate posi- 
tively such formulations to its institutional objectives and its 
structure; (3) the capacity to maintain internal efficiency and 
viability; (4) the efficiency of the institution as a source for 
diffusing its norms among other institutions; (5) the capacity of 
the institution to receive, assimilate, and integrate competing 
norms with its own norms; and (6) a cosmopolitan view of the 
relation of selfish to group interests. When we view the develop- 
ment of such institutions as public civil bureaucracy, public mili- 
tary bureaucracy, nonpublic commerce, education, ecclesiastical 
entities, medicine, judiciary and practice of law, voluntarism, the 
political process, and interest groups, an extremely uneven attain- 
ment of these characteristics is evident. 

When the growth of these institutions is viewed in terms of the 
indices listed above, it is evident that their development is highly 
differential, unbalanced, or asymmetrical. The asymmetry occurs 
not only in the relation of one institution to another but in 
relations of subinstitutions within an institution. Thus, for exam- 
ple, within the public bureaucracy we find differing rates of 
development of the higher bureaucracy and the lower bureauc- 
racy. This phenomenon may ‘be called intrainstitutional as- -dis- 
tinct from interinstitutional differential. There is also a character- 
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istic which we may call substantive differential. That is, various 
characteristics of development advance at differing rates in the 
subsectors as well as the sectors. As a consequence, we find a 
complex pattern of rates, some changing rapidly, others slowly. 
For example, the officer subsector of the military bureaucracy 
may be permeated with modern norms at a much faster rate than 
the enlisted subsector or than other major sectors, yet may be 
behind other subsectors or sectors in assimilating and integrating 
competing norms. Such asymmetry appears to have characterized 
the development of most states although the asymmetry may 
have been less pronounced in some. It is clear, for example, in the 
United States that for a variety of reasons private commerce 
devel loped faster than did public bureaucracy, and the political 

_ process faster than the administrative process. In India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon, public bureaucracy developed faster than the politi- 

_cal process or private commerce. In Malaya, largely because of 
the ec economic consequences of rubber and tin markets, these 
differentials appear not to have been as acute. 

~ Asymmetrical development is probably inevitable; even in rig- 
idly planned societies perfect control seems impossible to 
achieve. Be that as it may, asymmetrical development poses seri- 
ous problems, not the least of which is the uneven burden as- 
sumed by some sectors or subsectors which, by design or by 
default, compensate for the slower development of companion 
sectors. But the problem most crucially related to administrative 
reform is that of intersectoral permeability of technology and 
‘norms. The bureaucracy should be the medium for absorbing 
superior technological and normative competences from other 
“sectors. They should manifest sufficient flexibility to extend an 
‘intake apparatus to whatever sectors are productive, at any given 
‘time, of superior, though not necessarily surplus, competences. 

It is clear, for example, that managerial technology in India 
and Pakistan is developing at a much greater pace in private 
commerce than in public bureaucracy. It is conceivable that the 
technological output of engineering, agricultural, and economic 
institutions may soon be superior to those of the orthodox uni- 
versity structures. Many of these differentials are caused or accel- 
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erated by foreign technical assistance. Whatever the cause, the 
differentials exist. The problem is to structure the intake media to 
accommodate the differential outputs. I should point out in pass- 
ing that it is important not only to bring into the public bureauc- 
| racy talent from other sectors, but also to bring into such sectors 
|_as the political bureaucratic talent which might articulate better 
_ with the needs of politics than with the new dynamism of admin- 
_ istrative development. The crucial need in developing states is the 
opening of means of intake so that newly emerged talent may 
have mobility. Even so, this must be done with care lest some 
institutions monopolize such emerging talent. 

There is still another facet to the problem of intake. Above, I 
have elaborated on a means of capturing the output in talent 
from faster developing sectors. Of equal importance is the prob- 
lem of maintaining within the bureaucratic structure a highly 
dynamic medium for the diffusion of new technology. Unless 
there is interinstitutional permeability and hence diffusion of 
technology, we may very well witness an atrophy of viability of 
various institutions caused by the autonarcotic effect of living 
exclusively on fading standards of the past. Of course, the oppo- 
site has its dangers; the intake of a new technology is so fast and 
so dynamic that not atrophy but other disorders may be the 
consequence. 

Closely related to diffusion of technology is inculcation of an 
ideology capable of continuous generation of viability. Intrastruc- 
tural training, properly conceived and implemented and sup- 
ported by institutions, is, in my view, the best medium for diffu- 
sion of norms and technology. In the absence of such training or 
in the presence of imperfect training, interinstitutional permea- 
bility is essential. The suggestions which I intend to be derived 
from the foregoing analysis of inter- and intrainstitutional perme- 
ability i is simply that the diffusion of norms and technology does 
occur if the interstices are kept open. Such diffusion may affect 
the political process even though the immediate origins of such 
norms and technology may be in an administrative system much 
more highly developed than other parts of the social order. 

A fourth argument suggesting the unreality of manipulating 
the political process to balance administrative development is 
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deeply rooted in conceptions of political development. Political 
modernity embraces four qualities: (1) The establishment of an 
institutional apparatus which has the potential for conversion of 
valid expressions of popular will into actions which are fairly 
predictable and consistent with the fundamental policies of the 
state. This potential may not always equal present capability; 
indeed, the gap between potential and capability is one means of 
‘determining | the effectiveness of this aspect of modernity. (2) 
The expansion of popular participation in the political process 
and. the enrichment of the quality of such participation in terms 
“of popular comprehension of issues, acceptance of personal re- 
sponsibility, and commitment to orderly pursuit of change. 
Judged in the context of established constitutional systems, it is 
easy to overlook the significance of this qualitative dimension. (3) 
The capability of maintaining national integration through or- 
derly and just accommodation of cultural, religious, and similar 
divisive forces. (4) The capacity to blend elements of the popular 
will in markedly disparate stages of development into an aggre- 
gate and to make that aggregated will effective and subject 
ultimately, though not necessarily immediately, to neutrally im- 
posed canons of equity and justice. Thus, the rationality of bu- 
reaucracy, which Weber so well described as becoming cumula- 
‘tively more rational with experience, must be blended with the 
comprehension of norms of justice manifest by the judiciary, with 
sacerdotal norms of religious institutions, and with the popular 
will into an aggregated pattern. 

It is apparent that these four attributes of political moderniza- 
tion. are achieved at an unequal or asymmetrical pace in most 
emerging states. Much emphasis is given the first half of the 
second attribute, that is, the quantitative dimension of popular 
participation in and control of the political process. This em- 


~ phasis is understandable, especially because determinations of 


18. Samuel P. Huntington, surveying the variety of definitions of political de- 
velopment, concludes that the characteristic most frequently emphasized is in- 
creased participation in the political Bee and that “if there is a political 
revolution going on throughout the world, it is what might be called the participa- 
tion explosion.” “Political Development and Political Decay,” p. 388. Harold D. 
Lasswell agrees with “those who urge. . . that the preferred model requires. . . 
commitment _to wide participation in power as a long-run goal.” “The Policy 
Sciences of Development,” p. 290. 
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qualitative participation have been used in the past as justifica- 
tion for colonial rule or, in sovereign systems, for nonparticipative 
authoritarianism. It is also the consequence of Western liberal 
zeal applied to emerging societies whose pattern of development 
is far less symmetrical than that experienced by most Western 
nations. 

The emphasis given this quantitative aspect of participation or 


developing societies. The first of these, and the most important, is 


|| the bifurcated nature of the social order. Politicization proceeds 


divorced, sometimes even in language, from the mainstream of 
the social order. Thus, the ideological cohesion of the social order 
is badly disturbed and even minimal popular comprehension of 

polity may not exist. Most developing states have faced this 
_ problem in one way or another by seeking to unite the bifurcated 
strata of the social order through mediational institutions such as 
rural development, direct or indirect elections, or ideological 
indoctrination. Nevertheless, such bifurcation affects the nature 
of popular participation and renders it a less effective vehicle for 
the attainment of a just society than is commonly supposed. In 
assessing this participative element it is also eommon to overlook 
the relationship of the masses to the manipulators of lawlessness 
and thus wrongly to assess mass agitational behavior as a valid 
expression of popular will. 

Nor can earlier experiences in the political development of the 
United States emerging from colonial rule, however intriguing in 
terms of comparable experience, be of much help in terms of 
contextual equivalence. The extent to which the issues were 
understood and the relationship between leaders and the led was 
qualitatively different in the uprisings preceding the American 
Revolution than it is in many comparable events in developing 
states. To transfer the same criteria of validity from the one to the 
other is to reflect a curious ethnocentrism and misconception of 
the nature of developing political systems. 

While systems and perhaps even the process of political growth 
may be the same, the qualitative fiber of the context both affects 
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and creates conditions of dissimilarity vitiating relevance of other 
experience. In short, the extent and quality of popular knowledge 
and responsibility and the low state of civic culture prevailing in 
most new _ stages suggest an interpretation of “participation” 
“somewhat at variance from that commonly held. It is an implicit 
comprehension of this reality or at least a vital political response 
to the problems created by it that has led state after state to 
evolve distinctive transitional systems, whether tutelary democra- 
cies, basic democracies, indirect elections, military rule, suspen- 
sion of popular liberties, or even moratoria on the political proc- 
~ess, in an effort to seek a means of accommodating in some form 
of unity these otherwise sharply separated conditions of the social 
order. 

The bureaucratic systems of developing states must be viewed 
in the context of such issues of political modernization. The 
quality of the civic culture which participation in power now 
thrusts to the forefront of the political system requires the admin- 
istrative apparatus to assume a greater burden of leadership and 
responsibility than would be the case in an advanced system. The 
assumption of this burden and the improbability of rapid increase 
in public mass capability to reduce it makes it economical to 
improve the quality of decision-making, thus enlarging the com- 
ponent of rationality. 


Effects of Administrative Modernization 


The foregoing analyses of unbalanced political growth and the 
_ administrative burden consequent upon the quality of civic cul- 


ture now bring us to the theme of this paper. The stark realities of | 


developing societies suggest the urgency of rapid administrative 
development which, if conditions of permeability are created, 
may result in diffusion of norms and technology into the larger 
political order, thereby enhancing the possibility of achieving 
more balanced political growth. While rapid administrative mod- 
ernization is likely to be accomplished at the expense of improv- 
‘ing ‘other characteristics of political growth, the overall effect is 
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likely to have many more dimensions than that. For example, the 
modernization of administration may set in motion forees which 
activate modernizing irritants in the political realm. Thus, the 
establishment of courses in administration and politics in univer- 
sities tends to break the monopoly of a bureaucratic elite_on 
administrative learning by diffusing into the body politic what 
were formerly secrets of the trade. The establishment of depart- 
ments of administration or training institutes may result in diffus- 
ing norms to other segments of education, thus increasing the 
capability of educational institutions and enhancing their poten- 
tial as a countervailing force in the society. 

The extent to which these irritants may operate effectively 
depends, of course, on the existence and viability of at least 
embryonic political institutions. This infusion may not be effec- 
tive for some time, but if other changes occur in the social order 
inducing, even gradually, politicization, such dissemination of 
ideas and skills may become influential. Moreover, almost all 
aspects of administrative modernization carry certain implicit 
ideological assumptions, however much effort is made to separate 
such assumptions from technique. Though the skills may be rec- 
ord-keeping, efficiency, work analysis, or financial controls, they 
are premised on such concepts as accountability to the public, 
equality of opportunity within the bureaucracy, or intrabureau- 
cratic participation in decision-making. To be sure, the technical 
skills can be separated from the ideological tissue and used for 
‘purposes antithetical to the underlying concepts. This has often 
occurred. But little is known about this process of transfer and it 
is possible that, unless politicization is completely suppressed, 
even sedated politicization will react with latent ideological 
premises of administrative modernization in a manner enhancing 
the diffusion of both. 

Another possible advantage extracted when the pace of admin- 
istrative modernization exceeds that of other growth components 
is the effectiveness of the bureaucracy as a social matrix for the 
diffusion of ideology and technology. The hierarchical and disci- 
plined nature of the structure coupled with respect shown and 
inclination to emulate superelites within it are powerful forces by 
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which ideology and technology can, to some extent, be controlled 
whether by indigenization or adaptation of another kind. This is 
particularly so in the bureaucracies of former British imperial 
systems in which a small superelite of former Indian Civil Service 
\(ICS) officers are in a powerful position to influence the larger 

ucratic apparatus. This possibility is enhanced further when 
formal training institutions exist for the molding of new ideolo- 
gies infused into the system. 

Even if these advantages do not result, partial suppression of 
the political process is not, per se, a disadvantage. By one means 
or another, most developing states have, in fact, depressed the 
vigor of politicization to allow a bureaucracy to convert demands 
with minimum political harassment. This appears to be necessary 
and even desirable. The difficulty in reconciling this with certain 
preconceptions of political development lies in denial of the va- 
lidity of the qualitative dimension of public participation or in 
ignoring it as a factor of relevance. Once its validity and rele- 
vance are accepted, the acceleration of administrative moderniza- 
tion with its possible concomitant of deceleration of other aspects 
of politicization is not unacceptable either conceptually or as a 
political stratagem. 

On the other hand, this argument cannot be carried too far. 
The asymmetrical evolution of the four characteristics of political 
development cannot long maintain such imbalance without the 
risk of tyranny and eventual collapse. Eventually some force must 
contain bureaucratic discretion. It may be the tempering effect of 
an ideology of humaneness, compassion, and stewardship to the 
public. This is the least likely and the least effective since men are 
no more seraphim now than they were the angels of which Madi- 
son spoke. 

The application of law by the judiciary may also be a tempo- 
rary restraint, but in the long run the risk is great, for the burden 
on the judiciary may cause internal imbalance in the administra- 
tion of justice and it may be difficult to prevent a steadily ex- 
panding encroachment of the judiciary in the administrative 
realm. Inevitably, the judiciary will more and more substitute its 
judgment for administrative expertness and in so doing will 
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stretch its own competence. The consequence may be a diminu- 
tion in respect for the judiciary and a loss in its status in the social 
order. 

In the final analysis, the rise of countervailing elites and a 
vigorous political process seem to be the most promising re- 
straints on administrative behavior. There must be a synaptic 
network connecting the bureaucratic system with the total social 
order. In a political context premised on popular sovereignty, a 
bureaucracy which remains autonomous, generating its own 
norms of behavior, is not likely long to endure. 

The position of bureaucracies in new states inheriting the Brit- 
ish imperial tradition appears to have certain distinctive advan- 
tages in the context of political modernization described above. 
In that context, bureaucracy, exercising broad discretion, has the 
transitional function of carrying on in a social order whose quali- 
tative aspects have outpaced the quantitative aspects of the polit- 
ical growth process. It must, therefore, accommodate political 
demands while yet infusing the polity with a quality of rational- 
ity far greater than the aggregated public will. All bureaucratic 
systems face this task of accommodation, but in some emerging 
states the hiatus is widened by an unusually well-trained bu- 
reaucracy and an unusually low state of civic culture. 

From what sources can the bureaucracy derive the ideology 
and the rationality necessary to infuse the national polity with a 
sense of higher purpose? It cannot derive such sustenance en- 
tirely from the public will or the legislature, or even from its 
indigenous cultural tradition, to the same degree possible in most 
Western systems. This is so not only because of the quality of 
civic culture but also because the political and bureaucratic 
norms are not diffused in and shared by the whole social order. 
Its ideological motivations can come from three sources: 

1. A reconstructed indigenous tradition in which strands of 
thought equivalent to the assumptions underlying Western 
constitutional systems have been identified, elucidated, and 
woven into a cohesive doctrine. This essentially is the con- 
cept behind Pyidawtha in Burma, Panchayati Raj in India, 
and Basic Democracies in Pakistan. But such doctrine 
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usually must be infused by contrived means into the bureau- 
cratic ideology; rarely does a bureaucracy with external 
orientation absorb such ideology osmotically. This accounts 
for bureaucratic resistance to all community development 
movements and for the perennial political efforts to involve 
the bureaucracy in them in the hope that the ideology will 
be contagious. 

2. The wellsprings of British doctrine as embodied in theICS 
tradition. But unless such doctrine is refurbished constantly, 
it fades as the physical presence of its agents vanishes. The 
autonarcotic effect of living exclusively on fading standards 
of the past is not likely to be a sufficient generative impulse 
for an action both philosophically based and articulated to 
the dynamics of the times. Atrophy is likely to be the conse- 
quence. 

3. The creation of a dynamic institutional medium for the 
diffusion of an ideology and technology of administration. 
This can be augmented by bringing into the bureaucracy 
older recruits from other sectors of society who carry with 
them the modernizing ferment of those sectors. It can best 
be accomplished by vigorous training programs in which 
new doctrine is diffused and indigenized. In many states, 
principal reliance is placed on the British tradition. But, in 
time, this will fade and be overwhelmed by indigenous 
ideology. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing suggests a strategy which increases administra- 
tive capability rapidly. This should be done irrespective of politi- 
cization but not without concern for the effects of aggravated 
imbalance. “The program of administrative reform should be as 
Broad as ; possible, spreading into as many interstices of the social 
order as is possible. Mere management consultancy service is 
inadequate, for although it may strengthen bureaucratic compe- 
tence, it is not likely to lead to diffusion. If a short formula is 
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needed, it might be: vigorous quasi-autonomous administrative 
reform contextually diffused. Research, training, and publication 
activities are especially important generants of diffusion. 

Where feasible, within the bounds of discretion, attention 
should be given to strengthening institutions that might ulti- 
mately restrain bureaucratic excess. The quality of legislative 
oversight through a vigorous and responsible committee appara- 
tus can sometimes be improved without minimal tampering with 
the political party process. Similarly, judicial scrutiny of bureau- 
cratic behavior is amenable to capability enhancement by exter- 
nal aid. 

Rural development can perhaps be manipulated to some ex- 
tent, although excessive concern for this institution may be un- 
economic. Rural development is predicated on the notion of diffu- 
sion of norms and increased participation in power from the 
periphery of the social order inward to the core. It has been less 
successful than anticipated, probably because the qualitative as- 
pect of power-sharing has not kept pace with the “participation 
explosion” and partly because the complexity of decision-making 
demands ever more complex coordination of larger units of gov- 
ernment. The centripetal movement of governmental power ap- 
pears inevitable and is at odds with the centrifugal thrust of rural 
development. But that theme requires another paper.” 

A stratagem of administrative reform eclectically focused (or, 
perhaps more properly, unfocused ) may very well result in diffu- 
sion of norms and technology adequate to produce a balance in 
political growth not attainable under other doctrines and strate- 
gies. 

19. The theme that implies that decentralized administration under certain 
conditions may be as conducive to democracy as allegedly autonomous local govy- 
ernments appears to be a significant pattern of government for emerging states. 
See Paul H. piers , ‘Some Thoughts on Decentralized Democracy,” The Indian 


Journal of Public Administration 8 (1962), 443-55; James W. Fesler, “Approaches 
to the Understanding of Decentralization,” The Journal of Politics 27 (1965), 
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Chapter 7 


Balanced Thought and Economic Growth 


Warren F. Ilchman and Ravindra C. Bhargava 


In no field does orthodoxy seem to last less long than in devel- 
opment economics. Today’s general strategy for economic growth 
becomes tomorrow’s barrier. A factor considered crucial in one 
schema becomes a highly dependent variable in another. Often 
the whole strategy is premised on a tautology: to develop eco- 
nomically, a nation must develop economically. The attempts to 
‘discover basic psychological sources of the process, such as moti- 
vational patterns in a society, have pushed the answers back to 
deviant minority groups and the leitmotifs of children’s fairy 
tales." For the economic strategist in a low-income country, these 
latter studies, although important and interesting, are as useful in 
guiding his investment decisions as the studies by Max Weber. 

But are the more exclusively economic strategies of greater 
value? It is the contention of this article that the major strategies | 
so far advanced by economists are relevant operationally only in 
highly specific situations. These situations, furthermore, are not 
defined by economic factors alone. They are determined by cru- 
‘cial 1_ political, sociological, and administrative factors as well. A 
further contention of this article is that the only operational 
This chapter was ori gly ublished in Economic Development and Cultural 
Change 14, no. 4 (Ju pliaees 385-99 © 1966 University of Chicago. It is re- 
printed with permission Pot the authors, the journal, and the University of Chicago 
Press. The senior author is grateful to the Rockefeller Foundation for making 
possible an initial research trip to South Asia and the Middle East and for provid- 
ing a subsequent period to think about the relationship between politics and 
economic development. 

1. Everett E. chaps On the Theory of Social Change (Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey 


Press, 1962); David C. McClelland, The Achieving Society (Princeton: Van 
Nostrand, 1961). 
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strategies for development are the products of a cross-discipli- 
nary social science perspective with a strong contribution from 
political scientists. 

To prove this contention, the authors have analyzed several 
major theorists concerned with three potentially operational 
strategies—“Big Push” balanced growth, unbalanced growth, and_ 
capital formation through unlimited supplies of labor.’ These 
theories are not assessed in terms of their economic merits. In- 
stead, they are analyzed in terms of the major social problems 
that might arise from undertaking them and the political regime 
and administrative systems they presuppose.’ In other words, 


2. “Big Push” balanced growth: Paul N. Rosenstein-Rodan, “Problems of In- 
dustrialization of Eastern and Southeastern Europe,” in A. H. Agarwala and S. P. 
Singh, The Economics of Underdevelopment (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1963), pp. 145-55; Ragnar Nurkse, Problems of Capital Formation in Under- 
developed Countries (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960), chap. 1; 
unbalanced growth: Albert O. Hirschman, The Strategy of Economic Develop- 
ment (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958); capital formation through un- 
limited supplies of labor: William Arthur Lewis, “Economic Development with 
Unlimited Supplies of Labour,” in Agarwala and Singh, Economics of Under- 
development, chap. 2. 

3. Certain assumptions are made in this article about the social system and its 
response to economic change. First, the population is increasingly “mobilized,” 
i.e., a population shifting to vee and a more complex division of labor, exposed 
to mass media and increasing education, and more easily susceptible to new forms 
of organization. See Karl W. Deutsch, “Social Mobilization and Political Develop- 
ment,” American Political Science Review, Sept. 1961, pp. 493-514. Second, 
extreme inequalities of income, inflation over a long period of time without re- 
distribution, and accelerated urbanization without adequate social overhead ex- 
penditures and provision for the maintenance of primary group relationships or 
acceptable alternatives are destabilizing to a social system. See, for example, 
Bert F. Hoselitz, “Urbanization and Economic Growth in Asia,” Economic De- 
velopment and Cultural Change, Oct. 1957, PP. 42-54; Neil J. Smelser, “Mech- 
anisms of Change and Adjustment to Change,” in Industrialization and Society, 
ed. Bert F. Hoselitz and Wilbert E. Moore (The Hague: UNESCO, 1963), pp. 
32-54; Philip M. Hauser, “The Social, Economic and Technical Babies of 
Urbanization,” in ibid., pp. 199-217; Richard D. Robinson, “Turkey’s Agrarian 
Revolution and the Problem or Urbanization,” Public Opinion Quarterly 22 (Fall 
1958), 397-405; Joseph A. Kahl, “Some Social Concomitants of Industrialization 
and Urbanization,” Human Organization, Summer 1959, pp. 53-74 (especially 
bibliographical section). An act is destabilizing when it threatens the legitimacy 
of the institutions of civil authority and their means of handling conflict and 
distribution. See, for example, Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man, The Social 
Bases of Politics (Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Books, 1960), chap. 3; Ronald C. 
Ridker, “Discontent and Economic Growth,” Economic Development and Cultural 
Change 11 (Oct. 1962), 1-15. For the authors’ general approach to the social 
system and its subsystems, see Marion J. Levy, Jr., The Structure of Society 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953); S. N. Eisenstadt, Essays on the 
Sociological Aspects of Political and Economic Development (The Hague: Mouton, 
1961); David E. Apter, “System. Process and Politics of Economic Development,” 
in Hoselitz and Moore, Industrialization and Society, pp. 135-58. 
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these strategies are analyzed _in terms of what they assume about 
the rest of the social system. Among the questions asked are: 
“what is the character and membership of the elite? What is the 
degree of organization of two of the affected sectors—the urban 
working force and the peasantry? How responsive is the political 
system to group demands? What is the expected role of govern- 
“ment in the strategy? How many civil servants will be required, 
~ and to what extent and in what way must they be trained? How 
much and what types of data are required? Detailed answers to 
these questions, of course, cannot be given in a chapter of this 
length. But, despite the necessary abstractions, a clear idea will 
be given of the noneconomic criterion by which these strategies | 
must be judged before they can be considered operational. 


Economic Development Strategies 


Balanced Growth 


The “Big Push” balanced-growth strategy for the development 
of underdeveloped countries may be attributed to Ragnar Nurkse 
and Paul Rosenstein-Rodan.)In general, the strategy argues that 
~ the low per capita incomes which prevail in underdeveloped 
countries are a consequence of the low levels of productivity and 
that substantial increases in productivity require increased _capi- 
tal formation. However, another consequence of the low levels of 
income is that the demand for most manufactured goods is small, 
most of the income being utilized for subsistence. This limitation 
to the extent of the market implies that no entrepreneur can 
profitably, even with a monopoly, set up a modern factory, as the 
indivisibilities of capital result in the unit being of such a size 
that, at its low levels of operation, the costs of production are too 
high. Consequently, capital formation in manufacturing is not 
feasible, productivity does not increase, and poverty continues. 
To break this vicious circle, the balanced growth theorists suggest 
that in a country a whole set of complementary investments 
should be made, such that factories themselves, as well as the 
workers in them, can buy up all the produce either as interme- 


\ 
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diate goods or for final consumption. This will then render all the 
investments profitable. Thus, it is proposed to solve the demand 
problem by means of investment itself. In this way, capital forma- 
tion will be made possible and vicious circles broken. 

The most striking feature of the “Big Push” strategy is that, 
whereas investments in general are not profitable in the economy, 
there are combinations of investments,* which if implemented 
simultaneously, will prove profitable. To achieve these right bun- 
dles of investments, qualitatively and quantitatively, together 
with the time schedule for execution is not easy. It involves 
planning substantial changes in production patterns with little 
assistance from the market mechanism and requires anticipating 
the market requirements once these changes have been made. In 
a scheme of balanced growth, every component must be at the 
right place at the right time in the right quantity. The entire 
effort is based on the capability of a country to organize its 
relevant sectors, enact the proper controls and incentives, and 
acquire and submit to the best technical judgments on the combi- 
nations of investments for balanced growth. 

The capital required for the “Big Push” will come from two 
sources—domestic and foreign savings. For do ic savings, 
taxation, higher profits, and inflation will be the chief means. 
However, with the large requirements of the strategy, domestic 
savings, even under the best of circumstances, will not be ade- 
quate, and foreign capital inflows will have to be substantial. The 
inflow would be in the form of government grants and loans and 
direct private investment. 

What are the so-called noneconomic factors which might ena- 


\ ble an underdeveloped country to adopt successfully this_strat- 


j 
} 


\ egy? Above all, there must exist in the country some authority or 
” institutional arrangement capable of planning and implementing 


the combination of investments. This presupposes a political rul- 
ing elite with considerable unanimity of purpose and agreement 


. The probability of formulating altenative combinations of investments in 
ie rae oped countries is small. Indeed, at present, it is rare even to find 
alternative projects to choose from. See, for example, Government of Pakistan, 
Planning Commission, Final Report of the Committee on Review of On-going 
Schemes (Karachi: Government Printing Office, 1961), pp. 3-16. 
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on measures that may be taken to achieve this goal, a political 
system supportive, in the short and at least medium run, of the 
resulting programs, and an administrative system capable of 
bearing the technical burden of preparing and implementing the 
strategy. 

Two ruling elites are possible. They are distinguished by their 
membership, especially private-sector representation, and the 
role they conceive for government to play. The first is a moder- 
nizing elite made up largely of intellectuals, the military, and 
civil servants. It would be, in varying degrees, distrustful of the 
private sector. For this elite, the government is the obvious agent 
for balanced growth. Any role for the private sector, if allowed at 
all, would have to be subject to extensive controls. Reliance on 
incentives and indirect controls to secure the massive comple- 
mentarity of investment would contain too much uncertainty. 
Goverment ownership and operation would be preferable for this 
elite.” 

The membership of a second possible ruling elite would be 
distinguished by heavy representation from the business sector. 
This elite would have to be particularly small and closely knit to 
achieve the cooperation necessary to plan and organize the estab- 
lishment of a whole complex of industries in the balanced 
growth pattern. Active government help and encouragement to 
provide the necessary incentives and business conditions would 
also be required. Taxes on industries and the elite must be low 
(or subventions high), high profits and monopolies permitted, 
infrastructure investments and technical assistance provided, 
trade union activity controlled, and internal security maintained. 
Indeed, it is unnecessary to distinguish between government and 
the private sector; they are virtually the same.° 

Both ruling elites will have to be narrow in membership. A 
broadly based nationalist elite drawing from several social sectors 


. See Zbigniew Brezinski, “The Politics of Underdevelopment,” World Politics 
g (Oct. 1956), 55-75; Alexander Eckstein, “Individualism and the Role of the 
ae Economic Growth,” Economic Development and Cultural Change 6 (Jan. 
1958), 81-87. 
6. The “Big Push” strategy can also be formulated by differing proportions of 
authoritarian and oligarchical rule but authoritarian or oligarchical nonetheless. 
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such as the urban working force would be too susceptible to the 
demands of its members, and this would impede the success of 
the strategy. This narrow base presupposes either a quiescent 
population, no political opposition of a formal or informal sort, 
heavy expenditures on coercion, or all three.’ This is, of course, 
another way to describe an authoritarian situation, for it must be 
apparent that the “Big Push” cannot be undertaken unless the 
ruling elite can effectively restrict access by the public to the 
substance of the strategy. Furthermore, ideally, the technical 
considerations in the “Big Push” even subordinate the elite’s 
judgment to that of the engineers and the economists. 

Therefore, for the length of time required to break the vicious 
circle of poverty, the political system cannot be sensitive to group 
demands. But in the “Big Push,” this is highly unlikely for several 
reasons. First, the strategy requires that within a short period of 
time a country will find itself with a large industrial sector super- 
imposed on an economically primitive base. Industrialization, 
and attendant urbanization, means the influx of large numbers of 
people from the rural areas into an entirely different set of social 
conditions. These people would find their values and ways of life 
unsuited to the new environment and would need considerable 
readjustment to be absorbed into industry and to attain stability. 
Their problems would be aggravated by the fact that it would be 
unlikely that adequate arrangements for housing, sanitation, 
medical attention, recreation, and the like, would exist, since the 
numbers involved would be so large and the capital available for 
these purposes inadequate. Because of the nature and objectives 
of either ruling elite, trade union activity would be restricted and 
there would be little if any liberal labor legislation. All claims 
for redistribution would be unacceptable. This would tend to 
produce a restless and dissatisfied mass of people who will have 
little to say in the political system and will constitute a constant 

7. A fourth possibility is a population almost unanimous in its commitment to 
economic development. This describes, in the authors’ view, no country now in 
existence. Even when a large proportion of the “effective” population has economic 
development as one of its priorities—even its top priority—the interpretations of 
what “development” means, who is to sacrifice, what is to be foregone, and who 


is to prosper are legion, and the view of the economic strategist, or the ruling 
elites, is never accepted as definitive. 
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threat to the social system, necessitating an elaborate coercive 
apparatus. It is true that the problems of adjusting the rural 
population to the modern sector always create tensions and diffi- 
culties, but in the “Big Push” strategy the magnitudes would be 
much larger. Industrialization would not be arriving gradually, 
but would be more in the nature of a “once-and-for-all” process. 

Second, the problems of regional disparities would constantly 
press for redress. The “Big Push” strategy, however, permits this 
only insofar as the redress fulfills a role in the total combination 
of investments. Probably the dictates of location economics and 
the possible bias of the ruling elite would lead to the concentra- 
tion of economic activity in certain areas to the neglect of other 
regions. The experience in several countries, Pakistan, India, and 
Nigeria among them, has shown how serious a situation may 
result from this. 

Third, the financing of the strategy renders it vulnerable to 
group demands. On one hand, major reliance on foreign capital 
would be unacceptable to nations that have recently won, and 
intend to sustain, freedom from foreign controls. Any restriction 
on their use of foreign capital, whether borrowed or granted, is 
considered compromising to their independence. Prohibitions 
against foreign capital imports, restrictions on the use of foreign 
capital, the universal condemnation of strings on foreign aid, the 
demands for trade rather than aid, the popularity of nationaliza- 
tion through confiscation are common manifestations of this.° 
Under these conditions, the capital-exporting and aid-giving 
countries will hardly be encouraged to fill the capital needs. And 
to remove these impediments requires a regime unmenaced by an 
opposition able to exploit this sensitive issue. On the other hand, 
the burden of domestic saving from taxation and inflation would 
be borne by the non-profit-earning classes—the urban working 
force, the middle class, the service professions, and the rural 
sector. At the same time, particularly in a predominantly private 
sector strategy, there will be increasing disparaties of income. 

8. See, for example, Donald Hindley, “Foreign Aid to Indonesia: Its Political 
Implications,” Pacific Affairs 36 (Summer 1963), 107-19; Martin Bronfenbrenner, 


“The Appeal of Confiscation in Economic Development,” Economic Development 
and Cultural Change 3 (March 1954), 201-18. 
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The public in all regimes tolerate the above condition to a certain 
degree. But if the destabilization produced by massive foreign 
capital is to be avoided, or if the required capital is not available, 
increased reliance will be placed on mobilizing domestic savings. 
For the authority of a regime (and consequently the strategy) to 
remain unaffected in this case presupposes the existence of a 
long-suffering and tranquil non-profit-earning class or the exist- 
ence of a widely effective coercive apparatus, whose costs the 
“Big Push” strategist externalizes. In reality, the demands for 
redistribution would be great and fully exploitable by any oppo- 
sition in low-income countries. 

Thus, at a time when social harmony is an essential and as- 
sumed part of the strategy for economic development, it is that 
same strategy that is least likely to produce it. 

_Administratively, the “Big Push” necessitates in the public or 
private sectors an extensive and highly skilled bureaucracy. This 
would have to be in addition to the existing civil service, “for 
retraining a civil service for development objectives is a long- 
term process, and the needs of law and order would undoubtedly 
increase greatly under the pressure of the “Big Push.” These 
personnel would be needed for both the formulation and execu- 

“tion of the strategy. New skills of many kinds and in great 
quantities would be called for—managerial and technical skills 
for operating the new enterprises, organizational and administra- 
tive skills for overall coordination and the various forms of con- 
trols, including coercion. The experience with the execution of 
comparative modest development programs in several countries 
has revealed the shortcomings in these fields. Furthermore, for- 
mulating the strategy requires a large quantity of reliable data, 
not only of economic variables like elasticities of demand, income 
distribution, price changes, and technologies, but also of non- 
economic variables like changes in taste, motivations, and values. 
The data-gathering and processing machinery will, therefore, 
have to be widespread and able—far more than what exists at 
present in any underdeveloped country.” 


See, for example, Albert Waterston, “ ‘Planning the Planning’ Under the 
Alliance for Progress,” in Irving Swerdlow, Development Administration, Con- 
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Unbalanced Growth 


in n Tesponse | e to the ‘ ‘Big Push” idea. The different kinds of re- 
sources required for the “Big Push,” he contended, are ones 
“which low-income countries have in short supply. Indeed, that is 
why they are underdeveloped. He also insists that development is 
~@ gradual process, and it is unrealistic to think in terms of super- 
imposing a large modern sector on a traditional economy. But the 
greatest shortage, according to his analysis, is the ability to per- 
ceive | ye and_ take investment decisions, even when opportunities 
exist. The strategy of unbalanced growth seeks to remedy this 
‘shortage by creating situations in which people are forced to take 
investment decisions. Such situations are achieved by deliber- 
ately “unbalancing” different sectors of the economy. If certain 
parts of the economy are made to grow, the shortages in the 
complementary parts will create pressures for their growth also, 
forcing | investments to be made. The areas which lead the devel- 
opment s should be so selected that investments in the complemen- 
tary a areas are really compulsive rather than permissive. 

The most important field of application of this strategy is to | 
governmental decisions regarding investments in economic and 
“social overhead capital. The role of governmment is usually de- 

“fined to include the function of providing this infrastructure, in 
order that entrepreneurs may make profitable investments of a 
directly productive nature. Hirschman, however, points out that 
investments in infrastructure are basically permissive of directly 

roductive investments. They do not create any compelling situa- 
“tion for the latter to be made. Consequently, infrastructure in- 
vestments are often uneconomic, insofar as they remain under- 

‘utilized for long periods. A better sequence would be for the 
“government to provide only the barest minimum of infrastructure 
and to encourage entrepreneurs through incentives, such as tariff 
protection and subsidies, to invest in directly productive activi- 
cepts and Problems (Syracuse: Syracuse eee Press, 1963), pp. 141-62; “Progress 


in Planning in Latin America,” Economic Bulletin for Latin America 8 (Oct. 
1963), 129-46; John P. Lewis, Quiet Crisis in India (Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor 


Books, 1964), pp. 129-40. 
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ties. As more of these investments are made, the deficienceis of 
overhead facilities become marked and increase the cost of pro- 
duction. Entrepreneurs would then press for provision of these 
services. This pressure would be an indicator to government for 
the more rational allocation of infrastructure investments. Thus, 
by having infrastructure lag behind productive activities, devel- 
opment would be quicker and better use would be made of the 
available resources. 

Hirschman applies this technique to other matters, such as the 
choice of investments, selection of technology, and insuring 
maintenance of capital. To insure the continuance of productive 
investments, he suggests that the initial activity chosen should be 
one that maximizes the backward and forward linkages. Instead 
of starting industrial efforts by making finished goods, the invest- 
ments should be made in activities which are near the middle of a 
triangularly arranged input-output matrix. In choosing the tech- 
nology, an attempt should be made to adopt “machine-paced” 
operations that compel labor to work at a predetermined rate, 
despite the fact that such a technique is more capital-intensive. 
Hirschman recommends that underdeveloped countries should 
choose complicated techniques, where the consequence of a 
breakdown would be more serious and hence compel adequate 
maintenance. 

Finally, Hirschman does not favor central planning, for it tends 
to internalize both the external economies and diseconomies.” He 
believes that the net effect would not necessarily be positive, and 
more rapid growth can be achieved by encouraging aggressive 
entrepreneurship in the nineteenth-century fashion. He would 
also favor a certain amount of inflation in the interest of forcing 
savings and making investments more profitable. 

Although Professor Hirschman has insights into the problems 
facing at least some of the underdeveloped countries, his strategy 
ignores important political, social, and administrative factors. 

10. Professor Hirschman has since modified his position. See Albert O. Hirsch- 
man, “Economics and Investment Planning: Reflections Based on Experience in 
Colombia,” Investment Criteria and Economic Growth (Bombay: Asia Publishing 


House, 1961), pp. 38-39. This modification, however, does not affect this chap- 
ter’s analysis. 
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_What sort of regime is necessary for adopting the strategy of 
unbalanced growth? Dominant power in the country, needless to 
r say, would be_exercised by one group—the business class. A 
regime ‘totally sympathetic to private sector development and 
“serving its interests would-be required. There would be no gov- 
ernmental responsibility for comprehensive central planning and 
execution, and government would best fulfill its functions by 
providing the right social overheads at the right time and main- 
taining law and order. This latter task will be particularly dif_i- 
cult, as the urban working force and the middle class will be 
subject to inflation, low wages, and increasing disparities of in- 
come. At the same time, the government will be observed to tax 
the businessman inadequately and even to grant him subsidies to 
swell his profits. To compound this problem, the urban working 
force will be subject to the destabilizing effects of inadequate 
social overhead investments—in housing, education, and welfare 
programs. In addition, the adoption of machine-paced and capi- 
tal-intensive operations would increase, or at least fail to reduce, 
unemployment. This would come at a time when trade union 
activity would be discouraged or completely curtailed by the 
state. Furthermore, the regime cannot be disturbed by any politi- 
cal objections to foreign business activity in the country. Nor 
would the demands of regional balance be permitted to affect the 
“unbalancing” decisions. This, of course, presupposes a high de- 
gree of national unity. 

What regimes are excluded from adopting the strategy of un- 
balanced growth? Socialist regimes are, of course. So are those in 
which businessmen are held in low repute and only a few busi- 
nessmen, if any, are part of the core elite guiding decisions. 
Regimes are excluded in which trade union activity is strong and 
the political mechanisms sensitive to claims for redistribution. 
Finally, a regime which invested in social overhead for any rea- 
son other than on demonstrated need by directly productive 
activities would be considered hopelessly inefficient. 

Administratively, the demands of the strategy, though less than 
those of the “Big Push,” will nevertheless be considerable. The 
skill for taking profitable investment decisions is not the same as 
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skills required to organize and operate enterprise. Government 
must gather data for rationally deciding between alternative in- 
frastructure investments. Also, it will have to select the sectors 
and areas where activity is to be promoted on the basis of com- 
parative advantage and the likely trends in the demand function. 
Determination of a suitable system of subsidies and sources of 
revenue will be necessary. Decisions, it might be added, on 
purely economic grounds would be difficult, owing to the differ- 
ing degrees of political power various business interests would 
possess. Lastly, the administrative requirements for coercion 
would be considerable. 


Capital Formation with Unlimited Supplies of Labor 


W. Arthur Lewis believes that in several underdeveloped coun- 
tries there are virtually unlimited supplies of labor which can be 
used for capital formation. Disguised unemployment in the agri- 
cultural sector, large numbers in domestic service, population 
growth at a rate faster than the rate of growth of productive 
employment, and women who can work if opportunities arise— 
these are the main sources. 

The development of the economy takes place by the increase of 
the sector using reproducible capital—the capitalist sector. This 
sector has a higher level of productivity than the remaining part 
of the economy, which is at subsistence level. As development 
takes place, the capitalist sector expands, while the subsistence 
sector grows smaller. Lewis also assumes that the capitalist class, 
which owns the reproducible capital, has a propensity to save and 
reinvest a large proportion of its profits. Hence, for the growth of 
the capitalist sector, it is necessary for profits to grow. It is im- 
material to the argument whether the state itself is the capitalist. 

The capitalist sector has to hire labor to work the capital it 
owns. As the sector expands, the requirements for labor keep 
increasing. Since the model assumes virtually unlimited supplies 
of labor, the process of growth cannot stop because of lack of 
workers, at least until all the surplus labor has been absorbed. 
Moreover, as capital accumulates, it causes labor productivity to 
rise, while technological innovations have the effect of increasing 
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the productivity of both labor and capital. Consequently, the 
volume of profits and possibly the profit rate also would keep 
rising, assuming other factors remain unchanged, and the process 
of growth would continue. However, growth can be slowed or 
even stopped if the wages increase at such a rate that, despite 
increases in productivity, the volume of profits falls. This will 
lead to a decrease in savings and investments. Thus, for the 
success of this model, keeping wages in check is essential. 

The wages paid by the capitalist sector are determined by the 
wages and the average product of workers in the subsistence 
sector. To attract workers away from the farms and the villages, 
the capitalist has to offer an adequate incentive in the form of 
higher wages. As workers are drawn away from the subsistence 
sector in quantities large enough to decrease the absolute num- 
bers, the average product rises, and hence the capitalist wages 
also have to rise in order to maintain the differential. An even 
more important cause for wages to rise in the capitalist sector 
would be the relative increase in the price of foodstuffs, as com- 
pared with the price of industrial products. The process of draw- 
ing workers into the capitalist sector would raise real incomes and 
increase the demand for food, necessitating larger supplies of 
food being brought to the market by the farmers. If this does not 
happen, owing to output being inelastic, food prices would rise, 
and hence the wages of the capitalist sector workers must rise 
correspondingly. Further, as the real wages in the subsistence 
sector would also be increasing, the maintenance of the differen- 
tial would mean a rise in the capitalist wages. However, if food 
output does continue to increase, wages would still have to keep 
rising to keep pace with the average product of the subsistence 
sector. The solution is twofold: increasing the output of food and, 
by drawing away the surplus in the form of a land tax, preventing 
the farmer from taking advantage of this increase. If this can be 
successfully done, capital formation would continue until all the 
surplus labor was absorbed and the productivity of the two sec- 
tors raised to a high and almost equal level. 

Nurkse has a somewhat similar model. He also proposes to 
utilize the disguised unemployed to form productive capital, ie., 
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roads, dams, irrigation canals. To minimize the cost of this opera- 
tion, he intends that these workers be fed from the existing food 
production by keeping unchanged the consumption of those re- 
maining on the farms. This will be accomplished by the imposi- 
tion of a land tax or by compulsory requisitioning of food. Nurkse 
realizes that the workers transferred from the farms need to be 
given some small increase in consumption. He also recognizes the 
necessity of making all the surplus population work to avoid the 
“demonstration effect” inducing people to return to the villages. 

As with other strategies of development, these models also 
appear to require a specific set of conditions. Lewis’s model can 
work either with complete state ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, or with a government dominated by a business elite. In 
either case, the rural population and the industrial working force 
will not be in a position to influence the allocation of resources or 
the distribution of income and wealth. The government has to 
follow a policy of keeping the wages of the subsistence sector and 
the industrial workers at the minimum possible level. The tools 
for this will largely be heavy doses of land taxation, control of the 
activities of organized labor, nonimplementation of any liberal 
labor legislation, and coercion. If the industries are being devel- 
oped by private entrepreneurs, the economy will have to be 
geared to maximize their profits, to encourage investments. Ac- 
cordingly, monopolies will presumably be allowed and taxes on 
business and high incomes kept at low levels. The state would 
provide the infrastructure investments, credit facilities, and other 
institutional arrangements to enable entrepreneurs to make in- 
vestments. Consequently, the state will have few resources to 
invest in general welfare activities. In any case, income transfers 
to the working class would not be in accordance with the logic of 
the model. 

The model assumes that the rural and urban working popula- 
tion will either be docile enough to accept this situation or the 
state strong enough to coerce a condition of stability. But grow- 
ing income disparities, regressive taxation, and suppression of the 
right of organization are policies which are difficult to adhere to 
for long. Nurkse’s model has the added complication of labor 
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conscription to make it operational. Finally, the social problems 
of adjustment, arising from industrialization and accentuated by 
the living conditions which the industrialists are likely to provide, 
would be as acute as in the balanced and unbalanced growth 
theories. Few underdeveloped countries today could undertake 
this strategy. 

_Administratively, the major task would be the maintenance of 
internal stability, coercion of the working class, and prevention of 
SS --—— - 
expressions of disaffection. An elaborate and reliable machinery 
for the collection of land tax would be required—a machinery not 
prone to leakages through corruption. In countries where land- 
holdings are small, this problem would be even more difficult. 
Further, the success of the model demands rapid increase in food 
output. While imposing and collecting land taxes, the govern- 
ment would also have to embark upon an extensive program of 
agricultural extension. Experience in several countries has shown 
in recent years that this is not an easy matter and calls for high 
technical, administrative, and organizational skills. This has been 
true even where the farmers were generally cooperative and the 
frictions of high taxes were not present.” Another task requiring 
substantial and advanced skills is the planning and implementing 
of a consistent program. If the state participated in the produc- 
tive investments, the additional problem of making public enter- 
prise efficient will have to be solved. 


Implementing the Economic Strategies 


Advocates of the three strategies analyzed claim that the imple- 
mentation of these strategies will probably lead to economic 
growth. No demands are made explicitly on the regime under- 
taking them, except, by implication, that the regime follow gener- 
ally the prescribed program. From a social scientist’s and a 


11. See, for example, Government of India, Planning Commission, Reports of 
the Programme Evaluation Organization (New Delhi: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1954-60 ) especially nos. 6 and 7; Kusum Nair, Blossoms in the Dust (London: 
Duckworth, 1961), passim. 
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planner’s point of view, however, certain questions need to be 
asked of these and other strategies. 

1. What type of regime is required for undertaking the strat- 
egy? To what extent are a regime’s values or the ruling 
elites’ composition limitations? Must there be separate strat- 

. egies for economic growth for/liberal regimes, radical re- 

| gimes, tutelary democracies, probusiness regimes, antibusi- 
ness regimes, regimes in which labor or small landholders 
are important components of the ruling elite, regimes in 
which taxes cannot be effectively collected, or where there 
is a low tolerance for bilateral foreign assistance or foreign 
private investment? Is a moratorium on politics necessary 
for the period during which the strategy is being imple- 
mented? Can opposition parties which might try to exploit 
grievances against the regime and its new policies be per- 
mitted? 

2. How does the strategy affect various social and economic 

~~ sectors? Will substantial disorganization result for ie ex- 
isting economic and social institutions and functions? 

~ Jong must this disorganization be endured before aaa 
provides new institutions and articulates new functions? Is 

~ the strategy profligate of a society's integrative institutions, 
values, and beliefs? What have been or might be some of the 
unintended consequences of implementing the strategy? An 
increase in the number of landless laborers? Greater urban 
unemployment because of increasing capital intensiveness 
of investment and advancing requirements for skills? 

3. What is implicit in the strategy for the distribution of 
wealth? Will this “formula” change? If so, how and when 
will it change? What new demands might be made on the 
political system as a consequence of implementing the strat- 
egy? Will there be greater demands for welfare expendi- 
tures and urban amenities? Does the strategy allow for 
them? Does the strategy internalize their costs? 

4. To what degree is the strategy dependent on coercion? 

“Persuasion? What, from the experience of other regimes, 
~ might be the short-term economic costs of coercion? Are 
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they internalized in the strategy? What might be the long- 
term economic and social costs of a policy of coercion? Are 
social deviancy, anomie, and extremist movements likely 
prices to pay? 

5. What does the strategy demand of the administrative sys- 
tem? Will more personnel and new skills be needed? Will 
the needs of the strategy for administrators in one sector 

“starve the other sectors in their needs?” Will existing ma- 

~ chinery for supervision and coordination be adequate? Are 
new data, and hence data-gathering machinery, required? 
Are these costs internalized in the strategy? 

The authors of these strategies might insist that models are 
necessarily abstract and that implementation must be moderated 
to meet each country’s particular situation. At this point, the 
relevant political, social, and administrative information is added. 
But this answer will not do. First, the authors of the strategies 
were inspired by the process of economic growth in specific 
countries. In each instance, this process took place in a sociopolit- 
ical context from which the process acquired effectiveness and 
without which it would be virtually meaningless. Professor 
Nurkse’s balanced growth strategy found many precedents in the 
Soviet Union, Professor Albert Hirschman’s proposals in a com- 
posite of occurrences in Latin America, and the advocates of 
capital formation through unlimited supplies of labor in Japanese 
and, less enthusiastically, Soviet experience. Answers to the 
questions posed previously are also part of the record. Advice, 
hence, could also be given on the political, social, and administra- 
tive prerequisites, requisites, and consequences. Important costs 
can be calculated. Whether or not the strategy is relevant, with 
the addition of the appropriate information, can be assessed. Only 
then, the strategy for economic growth really becomes a strategy 


12. See Joseph LaPalombara, “Bureaucracy and Political Development: Notes, 
Queries, and Dilemmas,” in Bureaucracy and Political Development, ed. LaPalom- 
bara (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), pp. 34-61. 

13. Nurske, Problems of Capital Formation, pp. 15-16, 43, 76, 90-91, 143, 
148-50; Hirschman, Strategy of Economic Development, pp. 14, 112-13; see also 
Albert O. Hirschman, Journeys Toward Progress (New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1963), passim; Lewis, “Economic Development with Unlimited Labor,” 
Pp. 422-23, 434. The experiences of other nations were also relevant, but this 
does not alter the argument. 
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for social, political, and administrative change as well. Second, 
the strategies are, in different ways, unsusceptible to moderation 
in economic terms. Balanced growth requires a massive comple- 
mentarity of supply and demand. Anything short of a total pack- 
age of investments would fail in the “Big Push.” Although most 
countries have unbalanced growth all the time, a substantially 
moderated “unbalanced” growth will probably fail to achieve 
Professor Hirschman’s objectives. Also, most conscious efforts in 
this direction, despite moderated intensity, might still be destabi- 
lizing to civil authority. Any moderation in the capital formation 
through the use of unlimited supplies of labor strategy would be 
difficult because of the small size of the profit-making sector and 
the declared rate of economic growth of most underdeveloped 
countries. For these countries, moderating any one of the three 
strategies really means abandoning it. Finally, the strategies 
might tend, if followed only moderately, toward self-justification. 
For example, failure to achieve high rates of capital formation 
through the Lewis and Nurkse models would set up pressures to 
remove the political and social barriers to efficiency. Judgment on 
the strategy’s effectiveness would have to be postponed until a 
country’s social and political system approximated the strategy’s 
hidden requirements. 

One major reason for the difficulties inherent in implementing 
the economic strategies is that they were constructed by tools 
developed for nations with different problems and needs. While 
this assertion is not novel, it has usually been argued within the 
terms of economic analysis. Part of the justification for the allega- 
tion here is in an interpretation of the history of ideas. The key 
problems confronting underdeveloped countries are the survival 
of the centralized polity and the existing regime. Neither can 
claim the likelihood of permanence. The centralized polity, often 
the rather recent creation of a former colonial power, has institu- 
tions too new or too dubious to be accorded deference and 
legitimacy by various elites in the country. Even the nation’s 
existence is menaced from many sources: threats of and attempts 
at secession; overweening neighbors, allies, and would-be allies; 
and retreats into regional and village loyalties and consequent 
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starving of resources and support for the central government’s 
objectives. 

The existing regime is always a changing coalition, resting in 
varying proportions on charisma, promises, and coercion. Each of 
these has built-in limitations—limitations insofar as many de- 
mands are exclusive of others in their fulfillment, limitations to 
the endurance of coercion and restraints by various groups, limi- 
tations in resources (which are much more than economic re- 
sources) to meet promises, limitations to the mystique of the 
nationalist movement, “the hero of independence,” the popular 
military figure. Much of modern economic analysis, however, was 
developed for an economic subsystem in a larger social system in 
which the political problems confronted by most underdeveloped 
countries had been largely solved or the pace of industrialization 
had not raised them as starkly. The centralized polity’s existence 
could be assumed, and the ruling regime was expected primarily 
to help make the market mechanism more efficient and more 
authoritative.” This assumed virtual autonomy of the economic 
sphere was and is theoretically more acceptable for, say, Great 
Britain or the United States than it can be in the foreseeable 
future for underdeveloped countries. In the latter, the initial 
political prerequisites for a functioning national market are not 
yet met, and it is, furthermore, the intention of most of the 
regimes to rely (optimistically, of course ) on the political market- 
place in the first instance as the authoritative allocator of re- 
sources and power. 

There are other reasons as well for the difficulty inherent in 
implementing these economic strategies. One is the extreme divi- 
sion of labor and consequent assumptions dominant in the social 


14. See, for example, Reinhard Bendix, “Public Authority in a Developing 
Political Community: the Case of India,” Archives Européennes de Sociologie 4 
(1963), 39-85; Selig S. Harrison, India: the Most Dangerous Decades (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1960). 

15. This point cannot be adequately developed in an article of this length. 
Indirectly, a similar argument can be inferred from: Joseph A. Schumpeter, 
History of Economic Analysis (New York: Oxford University Press, 1954), pp. 
143-208; Bert F. Hoselitz, “The Scope and History of Theories of Economic 
Growth,” Revisita de Economia Politica 5 (May 1953), 9-28; William Letwin, 
The Origins of Scientific Economics (London: Methuen, 1963), passim; Karl 
Polanyi, The Great Transformation (New York: Rinehart, NGAGE chaps. 10 and 11. 
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sciences." Each discipline has staked out a process, defined per- 
haps too sharply the relevant variables, developed intrinsic in- 
dices, and tended to erect boundaries against trespassing from the 
other social sciences. When representatives of other social 
sciences have, nevertheless, successfully crossed the boundaries, 
the host social science incorporates a previously exogenous varia- 
ble into its system. But there is seldom a cross-disciplinary at- 
tempt to penetrate the interrelationship of each discipline’s varia- 
bles in terms of the social system as a whole.” The three economic 
strategies analyzed in this article are premised on an essentially 
autonomous economic sphere in which government or private 
persons make decisions about directly productive activities and 
related social overhead. The strategies accept as evidence of 
success, among other economic indicators, an increase in gross 
national product or a decrease in the incremental capital/output 
ratio. But these decisions subsume other crucial decisions and 
judgments. The major judgment is simply that there will be a 
long run for which the short-term sacrifice in consumption is 
made. This judgment, which is more explicit in underdeveloped 
countries than can be imagined by analysts from politically well- 
established nations, is the product of other judgments and deci- 
sions: a nation’s laws will be honored; social conflict can be 
contained in the institutions of the state; the administrative ap- 
paratus is adequate and predictable enough to make just and 
rapid decisions; material productivity is a “good”; the present 
distribution of privilege, power, and resources is desirable or 
sufficiently supported, etc. As can easily be seen, the underlying 
judgments are narrowly social and political in character. The 
relevant data are not simply economic and cannot be viewed so 
restrictively. 

Another reason stems from a misunderstanding of the mandate 
given by rulers of underdeveloped countries. The mandate is 
never a carte blanche for development in the most efficient way. 
In addition to the usual limitations on productive factors, eco- 


16. See also Fred W. Riggs, Administration in Developing Countries: The 
Theory of Prismatic Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1964), pp. 19-31. 

17. An obvious “heroic” exception is Talcott Parsons and Neil J. Smelser, 
Economy and Society (London: Routledge, Kegan & Paul, 1956). 
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nomic development programs are limited by the character and 
intentions of the existing political regime and social system. The 
concept of “rising expectations” refers to different sectors (social 
and economic) and their differing demands, not a unanimous 
general will in this direction. Phrases like “Arab Socialism,” 
“communocracy, and “socialist pattern of society” may imply a 
general will, but they must always be interpreted in terms of the 
elites endorsing these phrases. Furthermore, no nation has ever 
had or could have an exclusive, secular goal of economic develop- 
ment to which all others must be subordinated. The elites and 
mobilized publics of every nation, rich and poor, have many 
objectives for public policy: national survival, national grandeur, 
distributive-welfare goals, political stability, maximum public 
choice, maintaining a particular elite combination in power, and 
the “higher life” among them.” While it is true that economic 
development is necessary for some of these goals, it is also true 
that economic development is not sufficient. For other goals, it is 
dysfunctional.” In most cases, the other public goals and eco- 
nomic development are mutually necessary. Ignoring this, some 
economic strategists complain about prestige expenditures and 
concentration on unproductive activities. These complaints, 
heard often from professional economists in underdeveloped 
countries, place a great burden on the political system. Trained as 
they and their Western counterparts are in a discipline concerned 
with the most productive use of scarce resources, they are uncom- 
fortable in the face of politics and the ambiguities of social 
structure and cultural values.” There is a growing feeling among 

18. An interesting study of a nation’s sectors and their demands is Myron 
Weiner, The Politics of Scarcity, Public Pressure and Political Response in India 
(Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1963). 

19. See, for example, Rupert Emerson, “Nationalism and Political Develop- 
ment,” Journal of Politics 22 (Feb. 1960), 3-28. 

20. See, for example, Bert F. Hoselitz and Myron Weiner, “Economic Develop- 
ment and Political Stability in India,” Dissent 8 (Spring 1961), 172-84. 

21. For an example of an economist’s handling the political preconditions of 
economic development in terms of an autonomous (i.e., less subject to the influence 
of the political subsystem) economic system and the consequent role for the state 
to play, see Joseph J. Spengler, “Economic Development: Political Preconditions 
ad Political Consequences,” Journal of Politics 22 (Aug. 1960), 387-416. Among 
other things, Professor Spengler argues, “Only a well-entrenched party, or a pair 


of parties strongly committed to economic development, is likely to be able to 
keep the ideology of development effectively alive, to impose the necessary costs 
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these people that anything short of exclusive concentration on the 
goal of economic growth is treason by the politicians. A political 
system able to arbitrate many claims and move toward many 
common goals cannot long bear this alienation. 


Modernization Strategies and Economic Development 


How would a more integrated social science be of greater 
relevance for the problems of underdeveloped countries? Basi- 
cally, a new question must replace the “economic growth” ques- 
tion. Rather than “How should a nation allocate its scarce re- 
sources to achieve economic growth?” the question should be, 
“How should a government allocate its scarce resources to 
modernize?” This permits the social scientist and the policy- 
maker to look at a total social system and its institutions and puts 
economic growth where it belongs, as part of a broader process— 
the process of modernization. Modernization can be defined 
generally as a process of improving the capability of a nation’s in- 
stitutions and value system to meet increasing and different de- 
mands.” Theoretically, a modern nation is one in which the insti- 
tutions and values are able to meet or adequately handle the 
increasing and different demands made on them. Political 
modernization, for example, involves improving the capability of 
the political system. The general modernization process is de- 
pendent on securing a centralized polity, its penetration into the 
various spheres of life, and obtaining for the polity free-floating 
resources, unattached to any ascriptive group, to pursue further 
modernizing goals. It is also dependent on changing certain 
values: acquiring a new time perspective, a different valuation of 
of development on the population, and yet to remain in office long enough to get 
economic growth effectively underway. A dictatorship might find itself in a some- 
what similar position, given that it sought to promote economic growth and had 
fairly widespread support ... a multi-party system is not compatible with 
economic growth; it is too likely to give in to ever-present demands for ‘liberal’ 
welfare-state provisions.” In other words, a moratorium must be called on politics 
to achieve the optimum product of a nation’s scarce resources. 

22. See S. N. Eisenstadt, “Modernization: Growth and Diversity,” India 


Quarterly 20 (Jan.-March 1964), 17-42; S. N. Eisenstadt, The Political Systems 
of Empires (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963), pp. 3-32. 
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the objectives of the state, a changed allegiance from particu- 
laristic to broader, more functionally specific associations and in- 
stitutions, and, finally, new assessments of human activity and 
achievement. Developing the capability to meet changing and 
increasing demands is by no means a settled achievement of the 
underdeveloped nations.” 

How do modernization and economic growth differ? The latter 
becomes part of the former. As a process, modernization is social 
and political as well as economic. Indeed, to separate the activi- 
ties is to suggest a divisible character of the phenomena which 
does not exist. Although economic growth is one way of increas- 
ing the stock of free-floating resources to meet demands, it is not 
exhaustive. The range of demands includes claims for prestige, 
status, and power; these demands may or may not require eco- 
nomic resources. But like economic growth, modernization must 
be planned and, above all, invested in as rationally as in the too- 
narrowly conceived directly productive activities and social over- 
head capital. 

Viewed from the perspective of modernization, the concept of 
social overhead becomes useful in formulating strategy. Social 
overhead or “infrastructure” permits thinking about essential con- 
ditions for building a modernized nation. In doing so, it makes 
more explicit the character of the social system and, particularly, 
the role of the state. Society must be seen in terms of developing 
within it new structures and sanctioning different values: institu- 
tions to integrate the members of society who were forced to 
leave traditional institutions and values into new more materi- 
ally productive relationships, values to justify modernization as a 
process. These, too, constitute infrastructure—social infrastruc- 
ture. Likewise, a modernization strategy casts the state into a 
more realistic role. The state becomes more than a fomentor or 
the best instrument for capital formation, as it is for the economic 
development strategies; it becomes the authoritative allocator of 
society's scarce values and resources—even when the authorita- 


23. See a relevant study by Lucian W. Pye, Politics, Personality and Nation 
Building: Burma’s Search for Identity (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962), 
pp. 3 ff. See also Herbert Feith, Decline of Constitutional Democracy in Indonesia 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1962). 
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tive decision is in favor of the private sector. For the objectives of 
public policy, the state becomes the arbiter of claims—economic, 
social, ideological, and philosophical—made by the sectors of 
society. To fulfill these functions, particularly as they expand in 
later phases of modernization, a solid political infrastructure must 
be built: institutions to contain conflict; institutions to aggregate 
and simplify claims; value systems which accept the legitimacy of 
the state’s authoritative allocations. Just such institutions and 
values preceded and became more implicit in the modernization 
of the West and were subsumed in the development of modern 
economic thought. Finally, an administrative infrastructure is 
needed. This the economic development strategists also recog- 
nize. But the modernization perspective does not allow the glib 
suggestion that administration must switch from law-and-order 
values to development values! Modernization brings in its wake 
intensified social problems for which increased expenditures on 
law-and-order institutions and values are required. At the same 
time, the administrative infrastructure must be expanded in new 
directions, with emphasis on values of expedition in fields outside 
that of law and order; on skills—economic, sociological, and 
managerial—to comprehend the wider range of relevant phenom- 
ena and activity; and on institutions designed to cope with the 
needs for coordination. Infrastructure, hence, is too inadequately 
conceived by strategists for economic development. The viable 
modernized state which would have as a major activity economic 
development requires conscious and rational investments in so- 
cial, political, and administrative infrastructure as well. 

Perhaps the concept of modernized values needs further ex- 
planation. How does a state encourage in its citizens the longer 
time perspective, the revised valuation on the objectives of the 
state, the shifting allegiance from particularistic to more univer- 
salistic associations, and the new assessments of human activity 
and achievements? The answer is: in terms of rational planned 
investments. One difference, however, is that the concept of re- 
sources for investment, as understood by economic development 
strategists, must be expanded. Resources, as used here, include 
coercion, economic resources, authority to command resources, 
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status and information. These factors are brought together in 
different proportions for the major investments to obtain the 
needed value changes.” 

Three major types of investments can be thought of for mod- 
ernization of the state: stability investments, legitimacy invest- 
ments, and solidarity investments. The contents, proportions, and 

unt Of resources for each differs. Stability investments are 
allocations aimed at reducing potential and probable opposition 
to civil authority. Opposition, in this case, might take the form of 
secessionist groups, radical trade unions, or an urban mob of 
unemployed. In content, the investment would mainly include 
coercion, threats of coercion, and economic resources. By propor- 
tion and amount, there would be a heavy emphasis on coercion 
and meeting demands with economic resources. Legitimacy in- 
vestments are very similar to stability investments, but go farther. 
They are investments aimed at inculcating acceptance of civil 
authority as right and correct, at discouraging in the public any 
feeling that they have a right to make authoritative allocations 
except through civil authorities. These investments, made for 
instance in educational programs, are composed of coercion, 
threats of coercion, authority to command economic resources, 
and economic resources. But the proportion of resources and co- 
ercion decreases. The decrease in coercion is primarily due to the 
fact that the state can rely on the traditional acceptance of au- 

24. An example of how the economist is now widening his concept of invest- 
ment is in the sphere of education. The usual practice, when projecting future 
demand and production patterns, by means of input-output models or linear 
programming models, has been to treat the labor inputs as given, along with the 
capital inputs. However, it is obvious that labor is no homogeneous input, which 
is given, like auy natural resource. Investments have to be made to create the 
skills required for different productive activities. The amounts of such investments 
are dependent on the level and nature of these activities. Therefore, if in a linear 
programming model an attempt is being made to obtain the optimal allocation of 
all available resources, the activity by which human skills are created should also 
be included along with the other activities, and not as a primary input. Only in 
this way can the economically optimal allocation be approximated. If, however, 
the investments in creating skills are treated as exogenous. to be determined on 
the basis of the optimal investment pattern, it is ikely to obtain the “optimal 
results.” For if the costs of creating the skills were attributed to different activities, 
the model would in all likelihood eve a different pattern. This is a fact that 
economists are only realizing now. This article’s contention is that there are other 
activities in which resources have to be invested, even if the only goal is maximiza- 


tion of output. See Warren F. Ilchman and Norman Thomas Uphoff, The Politi- 
cal Economy of Change (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1969). 
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thority by most citizens, and the threat of coercion, usually han- 
dled in terms of consequences resulting from the deprivation of 
authority, is adequate. Legitimacy investments can also be made 
by sharing the authority to command economic resources— 
hitherto reserved by the central government—with local govern- 
ments. Panchayati Raj is conferring legitimacy on the Indian 
state and its authoritative acts by sharing authority with local 
governments. 

But this last example could easily be used to illustrate the third 
investment level—solidarity investments. These investments are 
aimed at securing emotional commitments to the state and a 
willingness to sacrifice personal resources and forego demands for 
it. Coercion and threats of coercion are absent in these invest- 
ments, except insofar as they define people outside the state. 
Status, information, authority to command economic resources, 
economic resources—all are involved. Identifying a sector (such 
as private business) as patriotically useful, an important role at 
the United Nations, safeguarding the population against the 
“enemy,” participation through representative bodies, and alloca- 
tions of resources for regional balance, stadia, national air lines— 
all conduce to integration into the structures and values of a 
modernized state. In all three types of investment, the size of 
each decreases over time, though reduced recurrent expenditures 
continue. 

Free primary education might be useful in illustrating this 
concept. Some economic development strategists are increasingly 
finding free primary education a luxury consumption expenditure 
and argue for greater expenditures in higher and more technical 
education or more directly productive activities. On the other 
hand, a modernization strategy might use free primary education 
in several ways. As a stability investment, it might be useful as a 
way of pacifying dissident groups, as part of a quid pro quo for 

25. See, for example, Sixto K. Roxas, “Investment in Education: The Philippine 
Experience,” The Philippine Economy Bulletin 2 (Sept.-Oct. 1963), 32-38. The 
authors are not including in the above statement the excellent recent work of 
Harbison and Myers, although their “human resource development orientation” is 
concerned essentially with skills, not values. See Frederick Harbison and Charles A. 


ety: Education, Manpower and Economic Growth (New York: McGraw Hill, 
1964). 
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civil obedience. Or, in the context of a rapidly modernizing so- 
ciety, the denial of free primary education might be destabilizing 
to large numbers of status-conscious parents. But free primary 
education is mostly relevant as an investment in legitimacy and 
solidarity. Not only does this means of human improvement (sta- 
tus and income) come from the state, but it provides an oppor- 
tunity to teach the rules of the game to a modernizing nation’s 
young citizens. As a solidarity investment, it provides a common 
experience for citizenship, avoids the extremes of education and 
the resulting social friction, provides an opportunity to stress the 
importance of the state, modernization, and all its other values. 
As an economic investment, the arguments for free primary edu- 
cation are obvious. 

Most economic development strategists do not recognize these 
social and political investments. They make little room for them 
in their writings and calculations. When these investments are 
made, as they will be, the strategists label them “compromises,” 
“politically motivated,” “prestige items,’ and “unproductive.” 
Yet, these investments provide the basis for subsequent invest- 
ments in directly productive activities. Without these prior in- 
vestments, “correct decisions” will not be made or maintained. 
These are investments in modernization values. And, if under- 
stood from a modernization perspective, they can be made with 
greater rationality and efficiency. Indeed, many of these invest- 
ments would be acceptable as sound under the stricter criterion 
of economic development strategy. 

If the appropriate question is modernization and not economic 
growth, then social scientists must work on strategies jointly. For 
data, they have the tools and findings of survey research, the 
growing compilations of political and social quantitative indica- 
tors, and the record of modernizing activities of, among many 
others, Napoleon, Bismarck, the Bolsheviks, the Congress party of 
India, Mexico’s PRI, Nasser, and Mao Tse-Tung. Much needs to 
be known about the character of social change; greater precision 
must be achieved in defining problems and seeking relationships 
of variables within the wider social system. Indeed, it might be 
suggested that modernization first begins in the social sciences. 


Chapter 8 


Ideology and Social Organization in Rapidly 
Developing Societies 


Gideon Sjoberg 


The primary goal of this chapter is to consider the social 
organization of societies committed to rapid industrialization, 
which is being carried forward by what Alfred Diamant and 
‘other scholars have referred to as a “developmental movement 
_regime.”* More specifically, I shall focus attention on the relation 
‘Between the ideology and the social structure in such social 
systems. 

I shall examine this link between ideology and social organiza- 
tion in developing (or modernizing) societies within a modified 
structural-functional frame of reference—one that takes into ac- 
count the existence, even the inevitability, of contradictory struc- 
tures. This theoretical orientation permits us to suggest a tie 
between structural-functional analysis and neo-evolutionary the- 
~~ory, something that is implicit in most writings on developing 
nations. 

If we apply the theoretical framework that I shall outline and 
at the same time take account of relevant research findings in 
sociology, the relationship between ideology and social organiza- 
tion can perhaps be clarified. A well-defined ideology becomes 


This chapter was originally prepared for presentation at the College Park Con- 
ference of the Comparative Administration Group, April 1966. e author is 
indebted to Jo Lewis for her critical evaluation of earlier drafts of this chapter 
and for her many useful suggestions. The author also wishes to thank Emestine 
Friedl for her helpful criticisms and regrets that he could not take all of these 
into account, especially her observations about the system boundary problem. 
Neither person is responsible for this essay’s limitations. 

* Ep. NOTE. See chap. 16 below. 
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a strategic means for resocializing preindustrialites into an 
industrial-urban world view. But if the ideology is to be effective, 
it must be articulated through a particular type of social organi- 
zation—one that is nonbureaucratic in character and stands in 
opposition to the older order as well as to the emergent industrial 
bureaucracy. 

Obviously, I cannot evaluate all the literature relating to ideol- 
ogy and social organization in modernizing societies. But even a 
modest appraisal of this material suggests the need for a sociol- 
ogy of knowledge perspective. 

American social scientists who study modernizing societies 
continue to de-emphasize the importance of a fervent ideology as 
a precondition for rapid economic development. This orientation, 
it seems to me, stems from the status and role of American social 
scientists vis-a-vis the third world. One of the difficulties con- 
fronting American social scientists (or scholars from any ad- 
vanced industrial nation) is their reluctance to examine their re- 
search findings and policy suggestions from the vantage point of 
people in developing societies. By and large, social scientists in 
the United States are committed to an antiurban, anti-industrial, 
and antirevolutionary view of developing societies. To be sure, 
not all social scientists adhere to this perspective, nor is each of 
its elements necessarily linked with the others.* But an ideology 
that lays stress upon gradual rather than drastic change, upon the 
rural rather than the industrial-urban sector, has been an overrid- 
ing theme in the writings of American scholars. 

The fact that the United States is today the dominant world 
power makes it exceedingly difficult for any of its advantaged 
elements (and American social scientists are part of this group) 
to view the developing world from the perspective of the mem- 
bers of those nations which are far down the international status 
hierarchy.” Nor does the American heritage, as some writers 


1. The criticism by many American intellectuals of official government policy 
in Vietnam and the Dominican Republic has affected the thinking of American 
social scientists. But the extent and direction of this change has yet to be analyzed. 

2. That there is an international status hierarchy has ‘been noted, for example, 
by Gustavo Lagos, International Stratification and Underdeveloped Countries 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1963). 
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would have us believe, come to the assistance of social scientists 
in this regard. Although the American society was born out of 
revolution, that revolution was quite unlike the twentieth-century 
version whereby various nations are not only seeking independ- 
ence from colonial rule but are attempting to catapult themselves 
from a preindustrial past into an industrial-urban present.* Ameri- 
ca’s break from England entailed relatively few structural 
changes. But major structural upheavals in the religious, eco- 
nomic, political, and educational spheres are required if a prein- 
dustrial society is to be transformed into an industrial-urban 
order. 

This emphasis upon gradual change—i.e., order—by American 
social scientists has been congruent with most of the policies of 
the United States government and of the international agencies 
in which that government has had a prominent voice. The critics 
of these efforts have generally been regarded as outsiders by the 
intellectual community. 

We cannot ignore the implications of Project Camelot* or of the 
Michigan State University project in South Vietnam.° Certainly 
Project Camelot sought to gather information which would be 
helpful in averting revolutions in Latin America and elsewhere in 
the world. What is sociologically significant about this project is 
that many leading social scientists aligned themselves with it and 
did not critically evaluate its ideological implications.* 

The social scientist is faced with a fundamental dilemma. As a 
citizen he must live within and be supported by a nation-state 
system, but as a scientist he must be careful not to regard these 
national interests as equivalent to his scientific interests. The 
merging of national and scientific interests seems to have oc- 


3. J. William Fulbright, “America in an Age of Revolution,” The Progressive 

30 (Feb. 1966), 18-20. 

4. See Irving Louis Horowitz, “Life and Death of Project Camelot,” Trans- 
action 3 (Nov.-Dec. 1965), 3-7 and The Rise and Fall of Project Camelot, ed. 
Irving Louis Horowitz (Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1967). 

. 5. Robert Scigliano and Guy H. Fox, Technical Assistance in Vietnam, The 
Michigan State University Experience (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965). 
Numerous popular accounts of this puviect have also appeared. 

6. Gideon Sjoberg, “Project Camelot: Selected Responses and Personal Reflec- 
tions,” in Ethics, Politics and Social Research, ed. Gideon Sjoberg (Cambridge: 
Schenkman Publishing Co., 1967), chap. 6, 
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curred in Project Camelot. Nationalism is indeed one of the subtle 
biases that social scientists must overcome if they are to attain a 
degree of objectivity.’ 

Clearly, a critical examination of the role of American social 
scientists in research on developing nations is in order. Instead of 
assuming that we are objective, we must begin with the assump- 
tion that objectivity is difficult to achieve and that hidden biases 
are the rule rather than the exception. At the very least, the 
implicit assumptions that guide social science research must be 
exposed through open debate and self-criticism. 

Here I shall attempt to explicate some of my own assumptions. 
I think that social change in the underdeveloped nations will in 
the future be more drastic and thoroughgoing than it has been in 
the recent past. The pressures on the leaders of the third world 
continue to mount as a result of runaway population growth and 
the revolution in social expectations (at least on the part of the 
literate groups). In addition, if, as evidence suggests, the gap 
between the rich industrial nations and the poor nonindustrial 
ones is widening rather than narrowing, these pressures can be 
expected to intensify. 

The point is that developing nations want to achieve an in- 
dustrial system—the-basis for political power and economic afflu- 
ence in the world. In turn, industrial nations, in order to legiti- 
mize their own position, call upon the nonindustrial nations to 
become more like them. At the same time, it is unlikely that the 
industrial nations, including the United States, will expend the 
vast sums of money and resources that are required to help these 
developing nations advance in a gradual, rather than a more 
drastic, manner. 

Because the pressures for change loom so large, we can expect 
a proliferation of revolutionary ideologies calling for rapid indus- 
trialization—ideologies that many American social scientists re- 
gard as “irrational” in that they support “unrealistic” goals. Con- 
versely, these revolutionary ideologies are functionally associated 
with the kind of social structure which can lead to the rapid 


7. Ibid. 
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resocialization of the preindustrial populace. And this resocializa- 


tion process is a prerequisite to the building of an industrial 
order. 


Theoretical Framework*® 


A “scientific theory,” as I employ the term, refers to a set of 
logically interrelated propositions or statements that are empiri- 
cally meaningful, as well as to the assumption that the scientist 
makes about his method and the nature of man and reality. In 
this context, it seems to me that social scientists must utilize some 
form of structural-functional theory in order to understand (or 
explain) many aspects of social systems or organizations, for 
structural-functionalism utilizes a type of logic which relates 
parts to wholes, or structures within a system to the broader 
system. 

Although this theory has been widely employed, it has also 
been subjected to severe criticism in recent years. One line of 
criticism has been to question the theoretical assumptions made 

\ by the leading proponents of structural-functionalism such as 

| Parsons and Merton—notably the assumption that systems are 
internally harmonious or integrated, or that system maintenance 
is most effectively achieved through harmony and stability.” 

Although many traditional structural-functionalists have pro- 
tested the assertion that they think in terms of integration or 
stability, this charge has merit. To counteract this emphasis on 
order and integration, I begin with the premise that all social 
systems are subject to basic instabilities and internal conflict. 
Congruent with this premise is the notion that some of the func- 
tional requirements (or imperatives) within a system are bound 
to be at odds with one another and that the structural arrange- 
ments that develop to meet these requirements will necessarily be 


8. I have drawn upon my article “Contradictory Functional Requirements and 
Social Systems,” Conflict Resolution 4 (June 1960), 198-208, and Gideon Sjoberg 
and Roger Nett, A Methodology for Social Research (New York: Harper and Row, 
1968). 

ey See, e.g., Ralf Dahrendorf, Class and Conflict in Industrial Society (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1959), passim. 
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antagonistic. What is significant is that in many cases these con- 
tradictory structures are essential for the maintenance of the 
system. 

By way of illustration, let us examine the ongoing argument in 
the United States concerning the freedom of the individual ver- 
sus freedom of action by the police to maintain law and order in 
the society. From one perspective, any police action necessarily 
limits the freedom of the individual. Consequently, American 
courts have been concerned with establishing guidelines or rules 
to curb police controls and enhance individual freedom. But 
many persons view the recent rulings with alarm, for they believe 
that these actions will unduly constrain the police and thus aid 
and abet antisocial elements. Just where the proper balance be- 
tween these two normative systems lies (or should lie) in a 
democratic society is extremely difficult to determine, and this 
ambiguity accentuates the acrimony of the debate. 

If we examine any system in a broad context, we find not only 
that contradictory functional requirements exist within systems 
but also that they exist with respect to the system’s external 
environment. Thus, contradictory structures may arise as the 
system seeks to accommodate other systems. Moreover, we en- 
counter situations where internal requirements are contradictory 
to external ones. Tensions arise between the demand for an intelli- 


~deémand to maintain openness and freedom within the society so 

that democracy can survive. Indeed, a number of American schol- 
“ars are concerned that the present intelligence structure may be 
_undermining the democratic process. 

“But the situation is more complex than this, for alternative 
structures can and do fulfill various contradictory requirements. 
There is always the danger that social scientists—particularly 
those who study developing nations—will fail to recognize this 
fact. One reason social scientists must pay special attention to the 
critics of any established order is that these critics often point to 
possible structural alternatives that those who accept and support 
an ongoing system choose to ignore. 

But by now you may ask: “Does not Robert Merton’s concept 


f 
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of ‘dysfunction’ include the notion of contradictory functional 
requirements?” I think not. As a matter of fact, Merton’s notion 
of dysfunction only supports my contention that his stress is upon 
stability or integration in social systems. For what is judged to be 
dysfunctional is apparently that which undermines a system’s 
stability or internal harmony. In contrast, the idea of contradic- 
tory functional requirements forces us to consider those circum- 
stances wherein systems cannot be sustained without antagonistic 
structures—where conflict or tension is more or less a normal 
state of affairs. 

Structural-functional analysis has not only been subjected to 
sharp criticism because of its emphasis upon integration but it has 
been attacked by many logical empiricists—sociologists and phi- 
losophers of science alike—because of its logical structure, be- 
cause it cannot be cast into a logico-deductive mold.” It is the 
logico-deductive method, after all, that has proved so valuable in 
the natural sciences. Part of this argument in behalf of the logi- 
co-deductive method is also related to the charge that structural- 
functionalists reason in a teleological manner. The critic’s as- 
sumption is that their use of the logico-deductive method would 
help to insure against this kind of error. 

Many students of social organization—both political scientists 
and sociologists—claim that they apply the works of Parsons and 
Merton as well as those of such philosophers of science as Carl 
Hempel and Karl Popper.” But a close reading of Popper, for 
instance, demonstrates that he advanced his logico-deductive 
framework as a means of overcoming the problems inherent in 
the reasoning of Parsons, Merton, and their followers. Popper, 
like Hempel, among others, is committed to a kind of reduction- 
ism. His logical system demands that social scientists examine 

10. Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, rev. ed. (New York 
Free Press, 1957). 

11. See, e.g., Carl G. Hempel, “The Logic of Functional Analysis,” in Sym- 
posium on Sociological Theory, ed. Llewellyn Gross (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peter- 
son, and Co., 1959), cee 9. 

12. Some of the confusion stems from the fact that Merton, for example, 
advocates the use of the logico-deductive method but does not apply this mode 
of reasoning in his analysis. 


13. Karl R. Popper, Conjectures and Refutations (New York: Basic Books, 
1962), chap. 2. 
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individuals within systems or consider systems as individuals, for 
the whole is not greater than the sum of the individual parts. 

The tension between the structural-functionalists and the sup- 
porters of the logico-deductive method is brought sharply to light 
in the intellectual confrontation between Talcott Parsons and 
George Homans.™ In contrast to Parsons, Homans champions the 
use of the logico-deductive method as the means for building 
social science theory. 

However, the logico-deductive method will, it seems to me, 
have limited utility in the study of social organization, including 
the study of public administration. This logical system does not 
permit social scientists to examine the relationship of parts to the 
broader whole, of units of a system to the total system. And it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, for students of social organization 
to avoid treating systems as if the whole were more than the sum 
of the parts—if for no other reason than that actors within sys- 
tems frequently think and act in such terms. For instance, politi- 
cal leaders reason in terms of system survival and create (and 
demolish) structures accordingly. In wartime they generally act 
on the assumption that certain structural elements of the nation 
—say, particular units of the army or sectors of the civilian 
population—can and must be sacrificed if the system and the 
values it sustains are to survive. Implicit in this action is the 
assumption that the system is more than the sum of its parts—i.e., 
the system will survive even though some of its parts may disap- 
pear. 

Nor is structural-functional reasoning unique to the political 
arena. I have observed sociologists, who are staunch critics of the 
structural-functional framework, unwittingly employ this theoret- 
ical and logical perspective when they analyze the working of 
their profession, university, or departmental structure. They def- 
initely treat these systems as having an existence apart from the 
individual actors (or roles). 

14. Cf., e.g., Talcott Parsons, “Levels of Organization and the Mediation of 
Social Interaction,” Sociological Inquiry 34 (Spring 1964), 207-20 and George C. 
Homans, “Commentary,” Sociological Inquiry 34 (Spring 1964), 221-31. Parsons 


contends (p. 220) that he does not object to the logico-deductive method as such 
but fails to recognize that he could not apply this approach, given his perspective. 
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Because structural-functionalism and the logico-deductive 
model diverge rather markedly in the kind of logic they employ, 
they are therefore appropriate for analyzing different kinds of 
scientific problems.” At the same time, structural-functionalism is 
quite compatible with neo-evolutionary theory, particularly a 
neo-evolutionary framework that relies upon the logic of the 
dialectic. 

Pierre van den Berghe has sought to forge a link between 
structural-functionalism and the logic of the dialectic,” and I 
would advance another argument for the compatibility of these 
perspectives. In a real sense, the logic underlying structural-func- 
tional analysis (particularly as I have formulated it above) has 
much in common with the logic of the dialectic. Both relate parts 
to the whole. If we employ the logic of the dialectic, systems can 
be analyzed within a dynamic rather than a static framework, for 
one can relate parts (thesis) to parts (antithesis) to the whole 
(synthesis) over time. 

We can in many cases consider the internal contradictions 
within a relatively stable system as giving rise to this dialectic 
process of change. The existence of internal contradictions often 
leads to efforts to bring about a new structural synthesis. If we 
revert to the prior example of police power versus individual 
freedom, we observe that the resultant tension may give rise to a 
new structure by which the social system will seek to overcome 
the contradictions (a new structure which, however, in turn may 
be rent by contradictions ). 

The theoretical framework we have suggested becomes even 
more meaningful for interpreting major social changes in, say, 
modernizing or developing societies. As we shall see, some struc- 
tures must be oriented to the past while others must be oriented 
to the future. This often leads to tensions and contradictions. And 
each nation strives—within structural limits—to blend those 
structures oriented to the past and those oriented to the industri- 


15. Certainly the logico-deductive method may be useful in studying many 
social psychological problems, for instance. 

16. Pierre L. van den Berghe, “Dialectic and Functionalism: Toward a Theoreti- 
cal Synthesis,” American Sociological Review 28 (Oct. 1963), 695-705. 
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al-urban future into a new synthesis that will give the system a 
distinctive identity. 

Here we are not concerned with the future synthesis but with 
the major functional contradictions that plague all developing 
nations as they seek to modernize and industrialize. 


The Ideology of Development 


In our discussion of contradictory functional requirements our 
stress has been upon the contradictory structures that emerge in 
response to them. But these structures, it must be recalled, sup- \' 
port and are supported by certain goals. In turn, these goals are 
defined by the system’s broader value and belief system—that is, 

its ideology. In other words, when we speak of the functions of 
particular structures we ‘implicitly assume that these structures 
are associated with various goals and some broad ideology. 

“T shall begin with certain ideas that I set forth in an earlier 
paper on ideology and shall modify and elaborate upon these 
herein.” Actually, the broad functions of ideology have been 
dramatically set forth by Eric Hoffer. Ideology becomes a vehicle 
for rallying the masses—a basis for unity in order to grapple with 
major social changes. Hoffer writes: 


Here certainly is an outstanding example of the fantastic 
discrepancy between means and ends often observed in 
human affairs. Incantations, myths, and preposterous illu- 
sions are required to release the energies which enable the 
weak to vault over or explode the obstacles athwart their 
path. The untrained masses cannot be stirred to utmost ef- 
fort by self-interest or logical persuasion. Nor can they be 
induced to learn and advance step by step. For learning is to 
them one more proof of their inadequacy, and a gradual ad- 
vance but a flailing of arms in the morass of the present... . . 
They need the illusion that, in trying to catch up tomorrow 
17. See my Political Structure, Ideology and Economic Development (Bloom- 


ington, Ind.: Indiana University, Department of Government, Carnegie Faculty 
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with other people’s yesterday, they are actually running 
ahead and showing the way to the rest of mankind.” 


Hoffer’s thesis is worth reiterating: that modernizing nations 
must paint an exaggerated picture of the glorious future if men 
are to be inspired to sacrifice for goals they may never attain. To 
make the leap from a preindustrial past to an industrial present 
requires a utopian dream. It is for this that men will make a 
supreme sacrifice, will postpone or inhibit their expectations in 
order that their children may live more comfortably and with 
greater dignity. American scholars shy away from ideological 
commitments because they are on the whole satisfied with what 
they have attained. 

Of course, not all utopian dreams are likely to foster industrial 
urbanization in the underdeveloped world. Indeed, some utopian 
models appear to be anti-industrial and antiurban in nature. One 
of the most novel (and most revolutionary) of these is that 
proposed by the Martinique psychoanalyst Frantz Fanon, who, in 
his The Wretched of the Earth,” calls upon the third world to 
reject the industrial-urban model and, as an escape from contem- 
porary ills, to regain the virtues of the traditional peasant 
order. Then too, some utopian models may be used simply to 
advance the cause of a small elite, as has been the case in some 
developing societies. Therefore, a utopian ideology is a necessary, 
though not a sufficient, basis for rapid industrial urbanization. 

But what are the essential ingredients of the ideology that 
furthers the industrial-urban order? Certainly it must positively 
value industrial urbanization and a society built upon the scien- 
tific method.” This ideology must provide a utopian image of a 
social order in which it will be possible for men not only to live 
more comfortably but to attain greater dignity and personal 
worth, But this dignity is a collective, not an individual, matter. It 


18. Eric Hoffer, The Ordeal of Change (New York: te and Row, 1963), 
135-36. Reprinted with permission of Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc. 

19. (New York: Grove Press, 1966). 

20. Marx and Engels were among the few major theorists of the nineteenth 
century who viewed the great changes wrought by industrialism in positive terms. 
This is, it seems to me, significant in attempting to understand the appeal of 
Marxism to the underdeveloped world. 
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is through a sense of national consciousness that societies can 
assume their rightful place (including one of leadership) in the 
community of world peoples. It is for the common good that men 
must sacrifice. Leaders justify their position not upon tradition or 
the divine right of kings but upon the principle that their author- 
ity derives from a mass base—from the consent of those who 
make the sacrifices. 

While these utopian revolutionary models are forward-looking, 
they are also rent by some peculiar contradictions. For example, 
in order to design a better future, man must have a clear concep- 
tion of his past (or some segment thereof). Man does not con- 
struct an ideology in a vacuum. It is no accident that utopian 
model-builders have relied upon the past—just as Marx and Eng- 
els looked back upon preliterate society as an inspiration for 
their image of a classless social order. 

As nations strive to break their ties with the preindustrial past 
their members come to glorify various elements (either factual or 
fictionalized) of an earlier heritage. On mainland China, for 
instance, there seems to be a concerted effort to gain a better 
understanding of ancient history and archeology. Then too, Mex- 
ico in its postrevolutionary era has glorified its Maya and Aztec 
heritage—not, significantly, the extant traditions of the peasantry 
who were the backbone of the revolution. Even under conditions 
of less than rapid change, developing societies delve into their 
past in order to provide the populace with a sense of who they 
are and what their past accomplishments were. 

The positive dimension of the ideology that defines the goals of 
the future tends to be amorphous; the goals are never set forth in 
detail. This vagueness has certain advantages, for it permits the 
leadership to adapt the utopian image to changing circum- 
stances.” 

This positive dimension stands in contrast to the negative as- 
pects of the ideology. Negative values, which are an essential 
ingredient of all social movements, are more concrete and specific 

21. The “theory of contradiction” in the Chinese Communist ideology may 
serve to create a form of vagueness that permits the leadership to nieen its 


utopian ideal to shifting conditions. See Franz Schurmann, Ideology and Organiza- 
tion in Communist China (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1966) chap. 1. 
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than positive ones. The reason is that man can more readily 
determine what he is against than what he is for. In this respect 
the citizen has much in common with the scientist, who can more 
readily falsify a hypothesis than prove it to be true. 

If a society is to rapidly build an industrial-urban order, nega- 
tive values must be turned upon many of the traditional social 
forms—especially the political and economic, but often the reli- 
gious, educational and familial forms as well. The structures 
associated with an immediate, rather than a distant, past are 
singled out for special condemnation. 

Why are negative values an essential ingredient of the ideology 
of rapidly industrializing societies? They are a strategic mecha- 
nism for resocializing the population—for converting people from 
adherence to a traditional order to faith in an industrial one. If 
men are to give up their traditional norms, values, and goals, they 
must first question the legitimacy and utility of the existing order 
which has supported them.” They must somehow be able to 
rationalize putting aside the political, economic, and religious 
patterns that have been held sacred for so long. 

Negative values not only serve to place the emerging goals in 
relief but are more significant than positive ones in delineating 
the “boundaries” of the system, in providing the populace with a 
sense of identity during periods of rapid change. Again, it is 
easier for men to agree upon what they dislike than upon what 
they like. Consequently, nationalism in developing societies 
thrives upon the negation of outsiders. In both Communist China 
and Cuba the United States has been cast in the role of a devil 
and this has helped to mobilize these populations. In the process, 
these negative values have also distracted attention from the 
discrepancies and contradictions within the social order. (Of 
course, the negative values that provide the system with a sense 
of identity and harmony may cut it off from the useful technical 
assistance that industrial nations can provide. ) 

In sum, negative values imbue an ideology with an emotional 


22. See, e.g., Eric Hoffer, The True Believer (New York: Harper and Row, 
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fervor. As Hoffer argues, all movements require a devil but not 
necessarily a god.” As such, negative values provide the populace 
with the motivation that is essential for the accomplishment of 
what appear to be impossible and unrealistic goals. 


The Nature of Social Organization 


We are now in a position to consider the social organization of 
modernizing societies. We shall begin by outlining the three 
kinds of structures which are required to sustain the ideology and 
to achieve a society's goals. We can then examine the limitations 
of the preindustrial civilized society’s organizational form and of 
the industrial (or Weberian) model as vehicles for meeting these 
structural imperatives. After this evaluation we shall consider the 
kind of social organization that seems to articulate most effec- 
tively with the ideology delineated above. 


Ideology and Social Organization 


At least four types of structures seem essential for supporting 
the ideology of a rapidly developing society. First of all, certain 
structural arrangements must be oriented toward building an 
industrial-urban future. These organizations must in some form 
‘be committed to the rational and efficient utilization of scarce 
resources—be these resources coal or iron, food grains, or skilled 
personnel. Concomitantly, there must emerge a formal educa- 
tional apparatus that is geared to providing persons with the 
skills and_ worldview required to staff the key positions in a 
rationally oriented bureaucracy.” 

If a society is rationally and effectively to deploy scarce re- 
sources there must also be an organizational superstructure that 
synchronizes the activities of numerous emerging specialist roles 


23. Ibid. 

24. For discussion of various dimensions of this problem see Education and 
Economic Development, ed. C. Arnold Anderson and Mary Jean Bowman (Chi- 
cago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1965). 
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and mobilizes the otherwise disparate efforts of the population 
toward achieving the common goals. In other words, some activi- 
ties must be oriented along lines that we have come to associate 
-with the Weberian bureaucratic model. 
— Second, all developing nation-states apparently must have 
some type of control system, not only for internal reasons, but 
especially to sustain the social order against the external enyiron- 
ment toward which so much negation is directed. 

Third, some structures must exist to link the present with the 
past. No nation can support an ideology oriented toward the 
future unless that ideology looks backward, unless it provides for 
some organizational elements that will function in support of 
selected traditions. 

Finally, there must be some kind of organizational structure 
whose goal is the resocialization of the preindustrial populace. 
Most of the attention in the literature on socialization in develop- 
ing societies has been given over to the discussion of formal 
education and mass communication media. However, in rapidly 
industrializing societies one must do more than establish a school 
system geared to disseminating the scientific method and the 
norms of rationality and efficiency. All major organizations must 
contribute (in greater or lesser measure) to remaking the atti- 
tudes and values of the people. 

If we examine the lower class in American society, we see quite 
clearly that certain elements do not automatically strive to 
achieve an education. And the achievement motives must often 
be acquired outside the formal educational structure. In turn, a 
developing society must create, on a broad scale, an organiza- 
tional apparatus that both tears down the traditional past and at 
the same time motivates the populace to strive toward the goals 
that are part of the industrial-urban future. This point continues 
to be overlooked by scholars—Apter, Lerner, Pye, and many 
others.” 

25. David E. Apter, The Politics of Modernization (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1965); Daniel Lerner, T Passing of Traditional arta Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1958); Lucian W. Pye, Politics, Personality and Nation Building (New 
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Limitations of Preindustrial and Industrial Bureaucracies 


Before outlining the kind of structure that seems to be asso- 
ciated with a revolution-oriented ideology, we must consider 
some of the limitations of both the preindustrial civilized society's 
and the advanced industrial society’s formal organizations as 
vehicles for inducing rapid industrial urbanization. 

My thesis is that the kind of bureaucracy that characterizes the 
preindustrial civilized society and the Weberian type of bureauc- 
racy in the advanced industrial order both serve to sustain the 
status quo and are not easily amenable to demands for resociali- 
zation within rapidly industrializing societies.° Both types of 
organization stress hierarchical relationships, order, and control.” 

It seems impossible to construct an industrial-urban order with 
a preindustrial type of organization. Yet a number of American 
social scientists (including public administrators ) still think and 
act in terms of merely reforming or restructuring the prein- 
dustrial system in an effort to further political and economic 
development. When I read about the efforts of the Michigan 
State University group in South Vietnam—as depicted by Scigli- 
ano and Fox—I was struck by the fact that in general this pro- 
gram was actually reinforcing the traditional structure, including 
the traditional status and power alignments, rather than helping 
to bring about the stated objective of reform.” 

While efforts to reform rather than revolutionize the traditional 
social organization (especially in the political arena) have the 
advantage of strengthening the society's link with its past, they 
also buttress (rather than undermine) the traditional class and 
power structure. A program of reform permits the traditional 


26. My hypothesis is that the Weberian type of bureaucracy not only has 
limited applicability for the study of modernizing societies but will be of limited 
use in the organization of the postindustrial or postwelfare society. See Gideon 
Sjoberg, M. Donald Hancock, and Orion White, Jr., Politics in the Post-Welfare 
State: A Comparison of the United States and Sweden (Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana 
University, Department of Government, The Carnegie Seminar on Political and 
Economic Development, 1967). 

27. The generalizations in this paper are more applicable to societies that are 
emerging from a preindustrial civilized heritage than those that are emerging 
from a preliterate heritage, a those in Africa south of the Sahara. 

28. Scigliano and Fox, Technical Assistance in Vietnam. 
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ruling elements to maintain their political sources of power, in- 
cluding the means by which power is legitimized. As a result, the 
society continues to be dominated by a group with a vested 
interest in preserving the preindustrial way of life, including its 
lack of specialists who can apply technical scientific knowledge. 

It must also be recalled that this preindustrial structure has 
over the centuries been highly effective in keeping the citizenry 
in its place. A yawning social gap between the organizational 
functionaries and their clients has been the rule, and in this sense 
the preindustrial organization is antithetical to rapid industriali- 
zation, which demands that large sectors of the populace be 
motivated to work and to sacrifice for an industrial-urban tomor- 
row. 

With respect to the advanced industrial-urban bureaucracy, its 
strengths have been discussed at length in the literature. But its 
weaknesses are not so well understood.™ This type of organiza- 
tion, like its preindustrial counterpart, is oriented to the mainte- 
nance rather than the reorganization of a social order. 

In order to document the deficiencies of the Weberian type of 
bureaucracy as a model for rapidly developing societies, I shall 
draw upon data that sociologists have been gathering on Ameri- 
can society. We can generalize from these findings, at least by the 
process of analogy, to conditions in rapidly developing nations. 

Two kinds of research materials are pertinent to our interests. 
One indicates that bureaucracies in highly industrial-urban socie- 
ties serve to sustain the existing class and power structure, and 
the other demonstrates that bureaucratic systems are inadequate 
for assisting clients to adapt to their changing environment. 

Modern bureaucratic systems tend to reinforce the privileges 
not only of societal leadership but also of the middle class vis-a- 
vis the lower class. Evidence for the role of modern bureaucracy 
in retarding the socioeconomic advancement of lower-class per- 
sons can be gleaned from various published sources and is sup- 
ported by research that was carried out by Richard Brymer and 

29. Some of the weaknesses have been discussed by Fred Riggs, “Bureaucrats 
and Political Development: A Paradoxical View,” in Bureaucracy and Political 
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Buford Farris on the relationship of lower-class Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in San Antonio to the bureaucratic structures in that city— 
research with which I was associated. 

Modern bureaucracies include a whole set of mechanisms that 
help to keep the lower class in its place.” The built-in social 
distance is both subtle and pervasive. Even professional men 
accept this situation. They justify their lack of intimate contact 
with clients (including those in the lower class) with the argu- 
ment that any strong identification with clients is nonprofessional 
—that such identification would make it impossible to sustain 
universalistic norms (which after all are the ideal of the modern 
bureaucrat). 

Moreover, the bureaucrats in the lower echelons of the organi- 
zational hierarchy—those who have the most extensive contacts 
with the lower class—are those most encumbered by rules and 
regulations and hence find it very difficult to step outside the 
prescribed boundaries and take the role of the lower-class other. 
The bureaucrat’s typical reaction to a lower-class client is: “If 
only he would understand and adhere to the rules, everything 
would be all right.” 

If we examine the situation from the perspective of the lower- 
class person, we find that he has the least knowledge of the 
system of any member of the society and yet he is exposed to the 
very bureaucrats (those in the lower echelons) who are the most 
constrained by regulations. The problem is compounded by the 
fact that each bureaucrat treats only one segment of a person’s 
life—be this his health, his financial problems, or whatever. Thus, 
the lower-class person must go from bureaucrat to bureaucrat or 
from agency to agency in order to gain adequate assistance. He is 
never dealt with as a whole person but always as an actor in a 
series of discrete roles. 

This failure to treat the whole person helps to keep the lower- 
class person in his place and inhibits change. In fact, modern 
bureaucracies have proved to be failures in assisting their most 
disadvantaged clients to cope with the industrial-urban world. 


30. See Gideon Sjoberg, Richard Brymer, and Buford Farris, “Bureaucracy and 
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And modern industrial-urban bureaucracies help to reinforce 
the ongoing definitions of social deviants. Data collected from a 
variety of sources—be these on mental patients, drug addicts, 
juvenile delinquents—indicate that the bureaucratic apparatus 
plays a significant role in defining social deviants (often the 
underprivileged ), and once these persons are defined as such, the 
bureaucracies often do little to assist these deviants to adapt to 
the ever-changing social setting. These systems do even less to 
provide significant structural alternatives for these kinds of per- 
sons. In fact, the bureaucracies have often become the caretakers 
of those whom members of some of these systems have defined as 
deviant. 

The mental health area provides a strategic case in highlight- 
ing the stark limitations of the bureaucratic model as a medium 
for initiating changes in the values and beliefs of clients.” It 
appears that to treat a mentally ill patient effectively, one must 
take into account the total personality so as to weigh the person’s 
strengths against his weaknesses. And the patient must use the 
former as a basis for overcoming the latter. To view clients in a 
segmented manner can only exaggerate their difficulties. 

The data on some mental hospitals, half-way houses, and simi- 
lar organizations suggest that persons who are viewed as incapa- 
ble of functioning normally within the broader society are able to 
cope with themselves—and to change their orientation—only 
through direct confrontation with therapists and other patients. 
Therapists in these informal situations, unlike those in the bu- 
reaucratic setting who shun identification with clients, may be- 
come quite involved with their patients. 

It is in the context of such primary relationships that the devi- 
ant has an opportunity to understand his weaknesses and make 
use of his strengths. In turn, his new resolve to overcome his social 
handicaps can be supported by the primary groups within which 
he functions. These primary groups thus reinforce his commit- 
ment to a new set of values and goals. 


31. The literature here is extensive. But consider one illustration of a mental 
hospital as a caretaker organization: Ivan Belknap, Human Problems of a State 
Mental Hospital (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956). 
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The programs designed to consider the total person suggest a 
type of rationality overlooked by Weber. He spoke of “formal 
rationality” (typical of the rational bureaucratic system) and 
“substantive rationality” (typical of the traditional paternalistic 
system). He did not consider the “rationality” that must arise 
when clients confront members of organizations more or less as 
equals. 

The fact that the rational bureaucratic system serves to sustain 
the existing class and power structure and is ineffective in assist- 
ing clients to change their value and belief system has major 
relevance for our understanding of the political organization of 
developing societies. 


The Organization of Developing Societies 


I shall now develop an ideal-typical model for the organization 
of a modernizing society that is committed to a revolutionary 
type of ideology. Although rapid industrial urbanization has 
been carried forward within the context of a developmental 
movement regime, most generally by communist societies in the 
twentieth century, my generalizations are not limited to this kind 
of political system. 

We again remind ourselves that developing societies must bal- 
ance off various contradictory demands. There is on the one hand 
the need for experts who can solve the technical problems of an 
industrializing order, who are oriented to the efficient and ra- 
tional deployment of men and resources. At the same time, this 
requirement for a rational bureaucratic structure may run 
counter to the demands for structures which support certain 
traditions, and it definitely is at odds with the need for an appa- 
ratus oriented toward resocializing the traditional populace into 
the values and norms of the emergent industrial-urban order. 

But how is it possible to balance off these divergent require- 
ments? In theory it would be possible to erect specialized struc- 
tures to serve these contradictory requirements. But in practice 
this is, it seems to me, next to impossible. Although some speciali- 


32. From Max Weber, trans. and ed. H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946). 
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zation among organizations within a society is feasible, they all 
must have as one major concern revision of the values and beliefs 
of the populace who are anchored in the world of tradition. To 
effect massive changes demands that the various organizations 
reinforce one another in pushing forward the new ideology. 

Central to the maintenance of the ideology in question is a 
one-party state, most often headed by a charismatic leader. This 
of course does not affirm the contrary—that a one-party state will 
necessarily result in revolutionary change. However, if a nation is 
to sustain a revolutionary ideology, political opposition must be 
stifled. And to the extent that opposition is suppressed, the ideol- 
ogy takes on a measure of sanctity. 

The one-party state also means that the distinction between 
the public and the private sectors disappears or is at least mini- 
mized. In extreme cases, as has been true in the Soviet Union, the 
party speaks for the nation and dominates it so completely that 
individual opinions and beliefs do not exist. A person’s views 
simply reflect those of the collectivity. 

All organizational structures—economic, educational, religious, 
etc.—are permeated by political and ideological considerations. 
This united front seems to be essential if the system is to remake 
the beliefs and attitudes of the citizenry within a short period of 
time. 

Although the one-party state and its ideology extend into all 
sectors of the society, the system must nevertheless organize and 
train a group of technical experts who are committed to making 
rational decisions and thus effectively utilizing scarce resources in 
the building of an industrial-urban order. Thus, there are strong 
pressures that call for the formalization of a rational, Weberian- 
like bureaucratic structure. 

But contradictory requirements make it necessary for modern- 
izing societies to seek to avoid total commitment to the bureau- 
cratic model that is typical of advanced industrial nations. It is 
because of this situation that the leaders of industrial nations 
often argue that nations supported by a developmental move- 
ment regime are too chaotic and too wasteful of their own re- 
sources. Yet, a rapidly developing nation is unable to standardize 
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and formalize its activities, for the kind of bureaucratic system 
that we associate with advanced industrial-urban systems would 
undermine the very ideology that motivates preindustrialites to 
attain industrial urbanization. Certainly, in advanced nations, 
both East and West, the growth of a rational bureaucratic system 
has been associated with a decline in ideological fervor. 

The pressures in rapidly modernizing societies are such that 
formal political, economic, and educational organizations are 
dominated by generalists rather than by functional specialists.” 
The generalist is sensitive to ideological concerns and will strive 
to make decisions in terms of national goals rather than in terms 
of narrow technical considerations. And the generalist expert can 
adapt to the constantly shifting definition in the developing so- 
ciety more readily than can the functional expert or technician. 

The generalist expert displays other significant characteristics. 
While he readily accommodates to the rapidly changing condi- 
tions, he is at the same time called upon to conform to the 
demands of the leadership of the one-party state. This conformity 
arises from his identification with the ideology—with the goals 
and aspirations of the broader society—and not from rigid adher- 
ence to any set of rules. 

Ideological conformity on the part of the upper echelons in the 
political, economic, and educational structures is perhaps essen- 
tial because persons functioning at this level are potential threats 
to the system. These persons are, moreover, emulated by the 
general populace, for they are the carriers of the ideal norms. 

It is more difficult to interpret the organizational structure of 
movement regimes at the lower levels. Yet there is reason to 
believe that at the bottom layers of the political, economic, and 
educational organizations a great deal of fluidity and flexibility 
exists. There is a lack of formalization of the rules. And the 
pressures for conformity to the ideology are not as compelling 
within the lower echelons as they are within the upper reaches of 
these structures. 

This flexibility at the lower levels of bureaucratic structures 


33. Extended discussions of this problem from various perspectives can be 
found in the CAG publications. 
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makes it easier for these systems to relate to the general populace 
and to assist in socializing the latter into the norms and values of 
the emergent order. There is not the built-in distance that is 
associated with the bureaucratic organizations of preindustrial- 
civilized or highly industrial-urban orders. 

Thus, my contention is that in developing societies supported 
by developmental movement regimes conformity is greatest in 
the upper echelons of the organizational apparatus and least at 
the lower levels. This is the reverse of the Weberian model. And 
of course the sources of conformity in the two systems differ 
widely. 

The fluidity in the lower echelons of major formal organizations 
in rapidly developing nations is functionally related to certain 
organizations that have as their dominant function the resociali- 
zation of the population. This is because resources must be di- 
verted from direct investment in the industrial-urban superstruc- 
ture to building up organizations which function to socialize the 
populace into a belief in the superiority of this superstructure in 
the first instance. 

Those structures that are geared to such resocialization are 
built along primary group lines. They may be extensions of the 
main educational, economic, and political structures or they may 
exist as auxiliaries to the main structures. 

Now the function of these therapeutic-line communities is most 
readily discerned in the early stages of revolutionary movements. 
We can observe the emphasis upon egalitarianism in Ho’s guer- 
rilla forces in North Vietnam—or so Jules Roy argues.“ Such 
organizational forms have also been described among the guerril- 
las in Guatemala. There one of the leaders, while listening to the 
questions and discussion of a group, reportedly remarked as fol- 
lows: 


This is the most important part of the meeting. . . . We 
would like everyone to take part and criticize, especially the 
campesinos. It helps to incorporate them into the struggle. If 


34. Jules Roy, The Battle of Dienbienphu, trans. Robert Baldick (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1965). 
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you only knew how hard it was in the first guerrilla unit we 
formed. Not one of them would criticize me. It was always 
“Comandante this,’ and “Comandante that.” It went on 
every night for nearly two months. You understand, I stood 
for authority, the church, the Government, the patron. Fi- 
nally, a bunch of them got together; hombre, they really let 
me have it, cut me to pieces. If you only knew how good 
that made me feel. To see them, in that moment, break free 
from centuries of slavery.* 


What is significant for the argument here is that similar pat- 
terns must be sustained through the early stages of rapid in- 
dustrial urbanization or development. In the Soviet Union and in 
China, the role of these therapeutically oriented primary groups 
is particularly apparent. John Wilson Lewis writes about China as 
follows: 


The small study group as a second type of cadre training 
organization does not constitute an alternative to the cadre 
or party school. All classes of these schools—all factories, 
government organizations, street committees, mass organiza- 
tions, communes, and army units—have been organized into 
small groups. . . . This group form is one which the Com- 
munists in Yenan found effective for retraining Kuomin- 
tang prisoners and for indoctrinating party and cadre per- 
sonnel. In this group, which ranges from three to fifteen 
members, all the interpersonal pressures can be brought to 
bear including criticism, self-criticism, “frank speaking,” . . . 
ostracism, and “mutual help.”* 


Thus, in the post revolutionary era in Russia and in present-day 
China we have a situation analogous to a religious revival. And 
one must also consider the fact that the industrial revolution in 
England was assisted by revivalistically oriented religious groups 


35. Alan Howard, “With the Guerrillas in Guatemala,” New York Times Maga- 
zine, June 26, 1966, p. 25. Copyright 1966 by the New York Times Company. 
Reprinted by permission. 

36. John Wilson Lewis, Leadership in Communist China (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1963), pp. 157-58. Used by permission of Cornell University 
Press. Copyright 1963 by Cornell University. 
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which were a vehicle for resocializing the urban in-migrants into 
the values and norms of the emerging industrial-urban order.” 

To be sure, these resocialization agencies are effective in the 
long run only if there are fundamental revisions in the basic social 
structure. Yet, these therapeutic groups become the strategic 
bridge for the rapid movement of preindustrialites into an in- 
dustrial-urban order. It is within these groups that the political 
agitators or ideologues harangue, or lecture to, the members, 
challenging the traditional values and beliefs and instilling new 
ones, which are then strongly reinforced by the primary relation- 
ships.“ These primary groups are assisted in their resocialization 
function by the fact that the formal organizations in rapidly 
modernizing societies are rather loosely organized and the latter’s 
functionaries are not set off from the general populace. There are, 
of course, constant pressures for formalization and rationalization 
of the industrial and governmental (including military) bureauc- 
racies, but these demands run counter to those calling for remak- 
ing the people’s beliefs, values, and norms in line with the new 
ideology. 

The allocation of resources for purposes of resocialization 
stands in conflict not only with the emergent industrial bureauc- 
racies but with those structures that link the society with its past. 
As we mentioned earlier, even a rapidly developing nation must 
forge certain structural links which support a commitment to 
tradition—to that aspect of the ideology that glamorizes selected 
features of the nation’s history and cultural achievements. And 
these links have the potential for reinforcing the preindustrial 
past. 

The manner in which a nation builds these links has a long-run 
impact upon the course of industrial urbanization. When the 
structural links serve to support the traditional preindustrial bu- 
reaucracy, a major brake is placed upon the industrialization 

37. See, e.g., E. T. Thompson, The Making of the English Working Class (New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1964), and Neil J. Smelser, Social Change in the Industrial 
Revolution (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959), pp. 66-77. 

38. It is significant that in South Vietnam the Americans at one time attempted 
to construct organizational units (somewhat like the type we have described) in 


order to resocialize the population. But the Americans and the South Vietnamese 
seem to have lacked the ideological imperative. 
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process. However, if this structural apparatus is designed to un- 
derwrite the nation’s historical and folk traditions—which are 
primarily of symbolic rather than of immediate political or eco- 
nomic significance—the retarding forces will be weaker, though 
not without impact. For example, in Soviet Central Asia the 
national government has been interested in fostering the folk arts 
and cultures of the Turkic peoples. Yet, this has had the effect of 
making it easier for the Turkic peoples to retain many features of 
their older heritage—e.g., the preindustrial familial and religious 
systems—which the Soviets have sought to destroy. 


Conclusions 


Herein I have sought to examine the relationship between 
ideology and social organization in rapidly developing societies 
within one type of structural-functional framework. However, the 
problems that arise from the application of structural-functional 
analysis, especially by students of political systems, have led me 
to discuss the utility of this theory at some length. While I have 
defended the use of structural-functionalism against the criti- 
cisms of some philosophers of science, I believe that modifica- 
tions in the traditional formulations are essential. One such modi- 
fication is the recognition that contradictions inhere within 
systems (and their subsystems ), that we must pay special heed to 
contradictory functional requirements. 

I have attempted to sketch the ideological orientation of rap- 
idly developing industrial-urban orders. Furthermore, I have 
tried to show that if the new ideology is to be internalized a 
certain kind of organizational apparatus must emerge. This or- 
ganizational form, oriented toward resocialization, is analogous to 
a modern therapeutic community,” and it is at odds with both 
the preindustrial and the industrial types of bureaucracy. Fur- 
thermore, the ideology of rapidly developing nations is itself con- 


39. The only scholars who seem to have reflected on the central issue of this 
paper are certain psychiatrists. See, for example, Jerome D. Frank, Persuasion 
and Healing (New York: Schocken Books, 1963). 
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tradictory, and the contradictory orientations support (and are 
supported by ) structural forms that are at odds with one another. 

Admittedly, I have explored only some of the contradictory 
patterns that emerge within a rapidly modernizing society. But I 
hope that I have gone far enough to demonstrate the relevance of 
this approach for the study of public administration (though 
there are problems I have not even touched upon). 

It seems to me that public administration has been associated 
with the maintenance, rather than the rapid development, of 
nation-state systems. Public administration became of major con- 
cern only after a relatively advanced industrial order had been 
attained. However, administrative structures in rapidly modern- 
izing societies can conform only in a vague way to those of 
advanced industrial orders. For one thing, administrators in rap- 
idly developing nations must pay special attention to the whole 
resocialization process and to the development of structures 
through which this process can effectively be carried out. 

I am disturbed by the thought of developing nations coercing 
many of their citizens to accept given values and beliefs. Yet the 
pressures to industrialize and urbanize are mounting and will 
continue to do so. Thus, I have asked myself: If rapid develop- 
ment is the desideratum, what are the alternative means of con- 
verting a population from a preindustrial to an industrial world 
view? Two major alternatives seem to exist—the use of force or 
the use of ideology.” Although a revolutionary ideology has fre- 
quently been associated with terrorist methods, there is some 
reason to believe that ideological fervor may, if given proper 
direction, assist in reducing reliance upon terrorism in nations 
that are seeking to modernize rapidly. 


Actually I would hypothesize that the widespread death and 


40. Although I have made a few changes in this essay, I have let the ar ent 
stand more or less as it was set forth in 1966. If I were undertaking a full-scale 
revision of the essay at the present time (1969), I would place much greater 
stress upon building alternative models of development. Clues to such reasoning 
can be found in Sjoberg, Hancock, and White, Politics in the Post-Welfare State 
and Gideon Sjoberg and Leonard D. Cain, Jr., “Negative Values, Countersystem 
Models, and the Analysis of Social Systems,” in Richard Simpson and Herman 
Turk, eds., Institutions and Social Exchange: The Sociologies of Talcott Parsons 
and George C. Homans (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, forthcoming). 
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suffering experienced by the Russians during the height of Stalin’s 
reign of terror was partially the result of the regime’s giving up 
on ideology and social structure in order to make the latter an 
effective tool for social control and resocialization. The proposi- 
tion that ideological fervor necessarily breeds terror is open to 
question. It depends on how the ideological fervor is channeled. 
Theoretically it could aid in overcoming (rather than abetting) 
the human agony that has so frequently accompanied rapid in- 
dustrial urbanization. At least social scientists should examine 
possible alternative routes by which developing nations can 
rapidly attain the affluence of industrial-urban orders without 
experiencing undue privation. Questions arise when affluent so- 
cial scientists call for gradualism for societies beset by unending 
population growth, by a widening gap between themselves and 
the richer nations, and by a revolution of social expectations. 
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Part Three: Functional Approaches 
to Development Administration 





Chapter 9 


Comparative Politics and Comparative 
Administration 


Robert T. Holt 


The field of comparative politics occupies a unique place in the 
discipline of political science. While other fields are typically 
defined as embracing some aspect of politics—political parties, 
administration, public law—the expert in the comparative area 
addresses himself to the political system in all its relevant aspects. 
In a sense, the study of comparative politics is the study of all 
political science in a microcosm. The term “microcosm” is per- 
haps used inadvisedly. The concern with the political system as a 
whole and with empirical studies that range over a number of 
countries and regions has led the expert in comparative politics 
to focus more on macropolitical phenomena than have experts in 
other fields. 

Perhaps for this reason the specialists in comparative politics 
have tended to be the empirical theorists of political science who 
are concerned with theorizing about political systems as wholes. 
The major works of Finer and Friedrich of two decades ago,* the 
works published under the auspices of the Social Science Re- 
search Council’s Committee on Comparative Politics,” and the 
writings of scholars like Apter and Riggs support this observa- 
tion.* 

This chapter was originally prepared for presentation to the College Park Con- 
ference of the Comparative Administration Group, April 1966. 

1. Herman Finer, The Theory and Practice of Modern Government (New York, 
1949); Carl Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy (Boston, 1950). 

2. The Politics of Developing Areas, ed. Gabriel A. Almond and James S. Cole- 
man (Princeton, 1960). 


3. David E. Apter, The Politics of Modernization (Chicago, 1965); Fred W. 
Riggs, Administration in Developing Countries (Boston, 1964). 
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I make these initial comments to justify my contention that the 
development of macrotheory is, in fact, one of the major concerns 
of specialists in the comparative field, and properly so. The impli- 
cations of this position for a discussion on the methodological 
problems related to this field are enormous. Nothing less than all 
of the methodological issues related to the development and 
testing of macrotheories of politics are pertinent to comparative 
politics. 

In political science the study of administration has typically 
been the study of bureaucracies—largely public bureaucracies. 
Traditionally it has concentrated on such problems as personnel 
administration and financial administration, but in recent years 
its orientation has moved in the direction of the analysis of 
organizational behavior and for some has led to a concentration 
on decision-making. 

Fred Riggs and others, however, have introduced some distinc- 
tions—more refined and potentially more fruitful—but distinc- 
tions that tax the methodological competence of political scien- 
tists. Riggs draws attention to the fact that it is possible to 
differentiate between two aspects of organized decision-making. 
One is the choice of a goal or objective and the other is a choice 
of the action necessary to achieve the objective. This distinction 
is an analytic, not a concrete distinction, and is analytic in two 
different ways. First, the same individuals may be involved in 
decisions both in regard to means and in regard to ends, and 
second, what is an objective from one point of view is a way of 
implementing the choice of a goal from another.‘ Strictly speak- 
ing, then, one could distinguish between politics and administra- 
tion on the basis of whether the emphasis is on the choice of ends 


4. These ideas are found in a number of places in Riggs’ writing. I am drawing 
from Administrative Development: Notes on an Elusive Concept and the “KEF- 
PRI” Model (Bloomington, Ind.: CAG Occasional Papers, 1963), pp. 3-9. It 
should be noted that in his more recent thinking Riggs adopted a vocabulary 
that differs from the one employed in this paper in a crucial respect. He does not 
use the word “system” for any analytical categories. The word “political” is used 
to refer only to a function performed in social systems (ranging from small groups 
to formal organizations or societies), and he reserves the term “system” to refer 
to concrete structures of action. While having little conceptual disagreement with 
Riggs, I do object to his withholding the use of the term “system” for any 
an eg category that is, in fact, a system under the definition of system he 
employs. 
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or the choice of means. Note that if we make this distinction and 
refer to the latter as administration, the study of administration is 
not the study of concrete bureaucracies, but the study of an 
analytic aspect of bureaucracies. If we make this methodological 
distinction, however, we raise the boundary problem in what I 
consider to be its nastiest form and until it can be solved, a 
productive division of labor between those focusing on politics 
and theories of the political system and those focusing on admin- 
istration and theories of administration is virtually impossible. 
But more about this problem below. 


The CAG and Comparative Politics 


The conception that I have of the field of comparative politics 
is congruent with that which seems to be dominant in the various 
relevant CAG working papers and seminar reports. Let me give 
several examples. Alfred Diamant has prepared a paper that 
deals primarily with the administrative aspect of political devel- 
opment.’ At the very outset of his monograph he faces the prob- 
lem of defining the political system so that he has some basis for 
establishing a relationship between the political system and the 
particular kind of administrative problem in the developing areas 
he is interested in analyzing. For his definition of the political 
system he relies on a distinguished expert in comparative politics, 
Gabriel A. Almond, defining the political system as the “legiti- 
mate, order-maintaining or transforming system in society.” Al- 
mond’s concentration on the functions of the political system 
follows directly from this definition. He identifies four “input 

= dilfred Diamant, “Bureaucracy in Developmental Movement Regimes,” chap. 
16 below. 

6. Ibid., p. 512. In an earlier CAG monograph, Diamant quotes Almond 
favorably in more detail: “the political system is that system of interactions to be 
found in all independent societies which performs the functions of integration 
and adaption (both internally and vis-a-vis other societies) by means of the 
employment, or threat of employment, of more or less legitimate physical compul- 
sion. The political system is the legitimate, order-maintaining or transforming 
system of the society.” Diamant, “Political Development: Approaches to Theory 
and Strategy” Approaches to Development, ed. John D. Montgomery and William 


Siffin (New York, 1966), quoting Almond, “A Functional Approach to Compara- 
tive Politics,” in Almond and Coleman, Politics of Developing Areas, p. 7. 
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functions” (political socialization and recruitment, political com- 
munication, interest articulation, and interest aggregation) and 
three “output functions” (rule-making, rule application, and rule 
adjudication). I review these well-known categories simply to 
illustrate the nature of the relationship between comparative 
politics and comparative administration. Almond’s function of 
rule application is virtually identical to Riggs’ analytical concept 
of “administration” or “choice of means.” It would seem that we 
can find a fruitful conceptual link between comparative politics 
and comparative administration. The complete implications of 
this kind of a conceptual link, however, are more complex than 
are immediately obvious. These implications will be explored in 
detail below. First, it will be useful to examine briefly how other 
contributors to the impressive list of CAG monographs have 
viewed the relationship we are considering. 

Glenn D. Paige is primarily an expert in comparative politics 
rather than comparative administration (although, of course, his 
interests do not exclude the latter). In his CAG paper he presents 
the case that political systems should not be conceived primarily 
as determined by extrapolitical socioeconomic factors, but as 
capable of “autonomous variation which can result in profound 
economic, social and cultural change.” The decision processes in 
the political system can establish goals for the society which are 
not simply determined by socioeconomic factors. It seems at least 
implicit in his paper that he would view public bureaucracies as 
the action instruments for the achievement of these objectives 
(and would include such organizations as the Communist party 
in China as one of these bureaucracies). The conceptualizations 
of Paige and Diamant are compatible in at least this regard. 


7. Glenn Paige, “The Rediscovery of Politics” in Approaches to Development, 
ed. John D. Montgomery and William Siffin (New York, 1966). It should be 
pointed out that the conceptual basis of Paige’s paper runs counter to the con- 
ceptual basis of this paper. A political system as the term is used in this paper is 
a system of interdependent roles. There are no individuals and personalities in 
the political system or any other social system. Paige’s argument that the political 
system is capable of lacgely autonomous variation which can result in profound 
economic, social, and cultural change seems to be based largely on the role of 
the personal motivation and energy of pole leaders. The conceptualization that 
underlies my work treats these personality characteristics as environmental to any 
social system. 
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I should like to refer briefly to one man who has made notable 
contributions to the field of comparative administration, Fred W. 
Riggs. Perhaps more than any other man in the field of political 
science, Riggs has been concerned with establishing conceptually 
the relationships between the political system and the adminis- 
trative system in such a way that theoretical development and 
empirical research can move along quickly on firm methodologi- 
cal foundations. Riggs functions as his own expert in comparative 
politics, building theories of the political system, as well as his 
own expert in comparative administration. He goes even further 
and functions—and functions very well, I might add—as his own 
sociologist, developing and using his own extrapolitical concepts 
and theories.® 

The scholars whose positions are reviewed above would seem 
to agree that from the point of view of the expert in comparative 
politics, the administrative system is a subsystem of the political 
system and from the point of view of the expert on comparative 
administration, the political system is environmental to the ad- 
ministrative system. It may appear as if I have expended a great 
deal of verbiage making a point on which there is widespread 
agreement, but while there may be agreement on the general 
outlines of this conceptualization, there is not a widespread rec- 
ognition of all of its implications and of the problems that it 
creates. 


Analytical Conceptualizations and 
the Boundary Problem 


The dominant conceptualizations of the political system in the 
contemporary literature in comparative politics are analytic, not 
concrete. The political system includes the concrete structure of 
government (but not necessarily every aspect of government), 
but it also includes aspects of other concrete structures in the 
society. Conceptually, the boundary between the political system 
and the administration system is the boundary between an ana- 


8. See Riggs’ works cited in notes 3 and 4 above. 
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lytically defined macrosystem and an analytically defined micro- 
system. I personally know of no way in which this conceptual 
problem has been satisfactorily handled. For the scholar who 
focuses on the administrative system, aspects of the political 
system make up part, but only part, of the system boundary. If 
one of our theoretical goals is to make our basic explanatory and 
predictive propositions about developmental change conform to 
the basic proposition that the state of the system at the time ¢, is 
determined by its state at time t, plus all of the events that occur 
on the boundary in the interval t,-t,, then it is absolutely neces- 
sary to identify clearly that relevant boundary. 

The response of many to this line of argument may well be, 
“Let the methodologist sit in his cell and work on the problem, if 
it helps meet his personal needs; the rest of us will get on to the 
important work.” But the manner in which one conceives of the 
boundaries I am identifying has a profound effect on the research 
that is recognized as worth doing; it affects our basic classification 
systems and partially determines the deductive power of the 
theories we develop. Let me provide a stylized, hypothetical 
example of the kind of problem that bothers me. 

Suppose that the official decision-makers in the United States 
decided that x number of airplanes, y number of tanks, and z 
number of rockets are necessary for defense purposes, and that 
the Congress appropriated the funds necessary to purchase them. 
We can conceive of the actual number of airplanes, tanks, and 
rockets as a goal (although following Riggs, we must recognize 
that from another point of view they can be conceived of as 
means ). As additional men are put to work to build these items of 
war material, more money may flow into the consumer sector of 
the economy and the demand for consumer durables (automo- 
biles, appliances,) may increase and result in an increase in the 
price of steel and other producer goods. As the price of steel goes 
up the funds appropriated by Congress will buy something less 
than x number of airplanes, y number of tanks, and z number of 
rockets. The goal has been changed. From the point of view of 
the Almond framework we might be able to indicate how inter- 
ests for adequate defense equipment were articulated through 
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pressure groups, aggregated by political parties and in the Con- 
gress and administration, how an objective was selected, and 
what steps were taken in the administration to implement the 
objective—the analytically distinguishable administrative aspect 
of the process. 

We must also recognize, however, that interests were articu- 
lated through the market mechanism, aggregated in producing 
units, and objectives were selected and implemented. The goal 
that was finally selected—something less than x numbers of air- 
planes, y number of tanks, and z number of rockets—was selected 
through a complex process that involved both public (legislative 
and executive) and private structures and mechanisms. If the 
Almond type of analytical definition of the political system is 
accepted, then that aspect of the market mechanism and of busi- 
ness organizations which is relevant to the selection and achieve- 
ment of societal goals must be included in the political system. 
The economics of the situation I describe are, of course, well 
known, but I know of no one in political science who has been 
able to follow through on the implications of an analytical con- 
cept of the political system and deal with the political aspects of 
such things as the market mechanism as a politically relevant de- 
vice for interest articulation. Yet this is precisely what must be 
done. 

It is certainly possible to pick holes in the hypothetical example 
just presented. I present it simply to set the problem that is of 
concern at this point. Now let us go on to an actual case in 
comparative politics and comparative administration where the 
difficulties I envisage have had significant consequences in the 
development of theories of political and economic development. 

Japan and England are typically conceived of as polar oppos- 
ites in the manner in which they achieved economic take-off. 
England is taken as the model of the society that moved into and 
through the early stages of the industrial revolution with a mini- 
mum of government intervention in the economy. Private capital 
and private management were the dominant factors. Japan by 
contrast is often taken as the model of the late-comer to indus- 
trialization in which the state took the lead in industrialization. 
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Public capital and to a considerable degree public management 
were prominent features.” 

The works of the economic historians support this contrasting 
view; or, more accurately, this contrasting view is based largely 
on the analysis of economic historians and the data they have 
dredged up. In Japan after the restoration the government ac- 
tually built model factories in several different industries; in 
England this kind of public ownership was virtually unheard of. 
The most impressive figures to support the position, however, are 
those that deal with public and private capital formation. Rosovy- 
sky’s study of Japan indicates that between 1887 and 1896 the 
mean government share of gross domestic fixed capital formation 
was 42.5 percent. In later decades it was even higher.” Although 
comparable figures are not available on England in the early 
years of its industrial revolution, all of the economic histories 
indicate that they would be much lower, indeed, inconsequential. 

But the expert in comparative politics and comparative admin- 
istration must raise some questions about these figures and con- 
clusions and about the conceptualizations on which they rest. 
Two questions are pertinent to this paper. The first is really a 
problem in the intellectual history of scholarship, but it is so 
relevant to the student of comparative development who is inter- 
ested in both historical and contemporary cases and who wants to 
theorize on a level of generality that can include both that I will 
comment on it briefly. The basic economic histories of the English 
industrial revolution were either written by 1930, or written by 
men who had their basic training before 1930. Although younger 
scholars since World War II have done important work, the 
dominant interpretations of the English industrial revolution are 
based on the earlier works. The Japanese economic histories that 
are widely used in the United States have by and large been 
written since the end of World War II. The historians who have 
done the analysis have had a different kind of training in econom- 

. A comparison of the role of government and politics in the early stages of 
indugtialiantion in England and Japan is contained in Robert T. Holt and jot E 
Turner, The Political Basis of Economic Development: An Exploration in Com- 
parative Political Analysis (Princeton, N.J., 1966), chap. 6. The following brief 
summary is based on that work. 


10. Henry Rosovsky, Capital Formation in Japan, 1868-1940 (New York, 
1961), p. 24. 
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ics and have brought different economic theories and concepts to 
bear on their work. Rosovsky’s figures on public gross domestic 
capital formation include expenditures for military durables. The 
economic histories of England by men like Ashton and Clapham 
tend,” by and large, to ignore expenditures for military durables 
or, at the best, exclude them from the concept of capital for- 
mation. 

According to Rosovsky’s figures, central government invest- 
ment in military durables (and other military expenditures he 
includes in his definition of capital formation) between 1875 and 
1900 reach a high of 83 percent and never fall below 30 percent. 
The mean during this period was 57 percent.’ We must remem- 
ber that the early years of the English industrial revolution coin- 
cided with the wars of the French Revolution and Empire. Enor- 
mous sums were spent on military durables, which, to make the 
English analysis comparable to the Japanese study done by Ro- 
sovsky, would be treated as public capital formation. When this is 
taken into consideration, the Japanese and English cases began to 
appear more similar. 

The second point I wish to make about the comparison of the 
English and Japanese cases gets more to the heart of the central 
issues raised in this paper. Rosovsky’s analysis of public gross 
domestic fixed capital formation indicates that 87 percent of the 
total public outlay was for either military purposes or for rail- 
roads.” In other words, investment in all other sectors of the 
economy must have been primarily from private sources. In Eng- 
land there were no railroads during the early years of the in- 
dustrial revolution, but in many ways canals and to some degree 
turnpikes served a similar purpose. Railroad construction began 
in the late 1820's. The financing and management of canals and 
railroads was in England, of course, primarily private—primarily, 
but not exclusively.” 


11. Thomas A. Ashton, Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution (Man- 
chester, 1951) and John H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain 
(Cambridge, 1926, 1932, 1938). 

12. Rosovsky, Capital Formation in Japan, p. 25. 

13. Ibid. 

14. It must be noted, for example, the Manchester to Liverpool Railroad—the 
first big and successful money-making route—was financed partially by govern- 
ment loans. 
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It appears as if the Japanese and English cases differ signifi- 
cantly in this regard, but again the differences depend upon the 
conceptual basis of the analysis. After 1720 joint stock companies 
were illegal in England unless they were chartered by the gov- 
ernment. The most typical form of authorization was an act of 
Parliament specifically establishing a given company for a given 
purpose. From 1785 until into the 1830’s (the period we are 
interested in) virtually the only joint stock companies authorized 
were for the building of canals, turnpikes, and railroads. In other 
words, the English government was saying to the private investor 
in effect, “Put your money in canals or railroads.” The Japanese 
government was taxing the potential private investor and putting 
the money in railroads. There is a difference, but it is not a 
difference in the role of government as much as a difference in 
the manner in which the role was performed. 

Let us pursue this line of argument a bit further. The econo- 
mist and economic historian, to the degree that they have a 
concept of a political system, tend to have a concrete concept. 
The political system is the government; the distinction between 
political and nonpolitical is largely the distinction between the 
public and the private. But for the political scientist who con- 
ceives of the political system as an analytical system, this distinc- 
tion between public and private is of secondary importance. If 
the Japanese decision to build railroads and the actions which 
implemented these decisions in public bureaucracies falls within 
the domain of the political system, then the decision of the 
English government to divert funds (albeit private funds) for the 
building of railroads and the actions of private bureaucracies to 
implement this decision is also in the domain of the political 
system. A distinction which is important when the political sys- 
tem is defined concretely is of minor consequence when it is 
defined analytically. 

I am not simply trying to argue that the expert in comparative 
administration who is interested in development must study pri- 
vate as well as public bureaucracies; I am trying to point out that 
if the political system is defined analytically then the conceptuali- 
zation of the “administrative” subsystem must include analytic 
aspects of both public and private organizations. This is a concep- 
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tual problem of great difficulty to which I see no solution at the 
present time. My suggestion is that we might have to return to a 
concept of the political system as a concrete structure to facilitate 
certain types of comparative political and administrative analysis. 
Before indicating the kind of approach that may bear fruit there 
is another problem I would like to raise. 

In the previous paragraph I spoke of an administrative subsys- 
tem. Clearly, I was viewing the relationships between compara- 
tive politics and comparative administration from the point of 
view of the expert in comparative politics. Some comments are in 
order taking the opposite point of view, that is, focusing on the 
administrative system and trying to get some notion of the nature 
of its boundaries. Again, I believe it would be useful to deal with 
the problem through some examples. 

Many of the countries in the world today that are beginning 
(or attempting to begin) a process of political and economic de- 
velopment do not have a long history of central government or of 
public bureaucracies. Many of their political functions were per- 
formed in kinship and religious structures. Indeed, not so many 
years ago in many of the new nations kinship structures were 
the most important concrete structures involved in integration 
and adaptation. Let us assume that we want to make our explana- 
tory and predictive propositions about the development of the 
administrative system conform to the basic proposition that the 
state of the system at time ¢, is determined by its state at time f, 
plus all the events on the boundary in the time interval f,-¢, and 
that f, is a time when kinship structures were the most important 
structures that performed political functions. How do we identify 
the relevant boundary and what characteristics of the state of the 
system at t) are important determinants of its state at t,? Let us 
explore the problem by looking briefly at some of the implications 
of kinship groupings with unilineal and bilateral descent respec- 
tively. 


Unilineal and Bilateral Descent 


Unilineal descent groups (often called clans, sibs, or lineages 
in anthropological literature) are kin groups based on a unilineal 
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principle of descent through either female relatives (matrilineal 
descent) or male relatives (patrilineal descent). They are very 
common among the societies of Africa and much of the rest of the 
world, including China, Japan, and ancient Rome. In the matrilin- 
eal system children of both sexes belong to the group of their 
mother; in the patrilineal systems children belong to the group of 
their father. A unilineal descent group is a corporate entity which 
endures in perpetuity once established. It arbitrarily segments a 
population through ascription into exclusive groups which regu- 
late marriage by exogamy and usually provide mutual aid and 
security to members. Strong unilineal descent groups act as sanc- 
tioning instruments to protect the rights of members; they possess 
an authority system of offices or statuses with powers to control 
their members in relation to other groups or social entities outside 
of their own membership; many such groups also own property of 
various kinds; and they are repositories of religious power. Most 
strong corporate descent groups function as political units in their 
societies, and most are localized, that is, a nucleus of relatives 
through the relevant descent line lives together in the same 
locality, their unrelated spouses marrying and moving in and 
opposite-sexed siblings marrying out, though continuing member- 
ship in the group.” 

In societies with bilateral kinship systems both maternal and 
paternal relatives are considered of equal or almost equal import- 
ance. A child is affiliated with kin from both the mother’s and 
father’s sides—usually the nearest genealogical relatives. In the 
type of bilateral kin system we will deal with here, namely the 
kindred, the kinship system does not form a distinct group that 
exists in perpetuity nor does it have a corporate existence. This 
type is found widely distributed among peoples of premodern 
Europe, Southeast Asia, and South America and exists in other 


15. Meyer Fortes, “The Structure of Unilineal Descent Groups,” American 
aeoonaipene 55, no. 1 (1953), 17-34. An excellent article on the kindred is 
J. D. Freeman, “On the Concept of the Kindred,” Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute 66, Part 2 (July-Dec. 1961), 192-220. This treatment of 
unilineal and bilateral descent is an overstylized simplification. There may be 
several principles of organization operating in a society that undercut the rigid 
onilineal descent groups. The analysis presented here is simply to illustrate the 
way in which the traditional society may affect later development patterns. 
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parts of the world as well. A kindred is personal and exists from 
the point of view of an individual—no two individuals save 
siblings have the same persons within their individual kindreds. 

Kindreds lack the character of a group in the sociological sense 
of the word; they are simply a category of people who have a 
relative in common. They have no organization, no leader, and no 
persisting common objectives. Groups may form from a kindred, 
but “even in societies in which the kindred is given jural recogni- 
tion it never happens that all members of a personal kindred 
unite in group action.”* When a group is formed on the basis of a 
kindred, it is a temporary one, which dissolves as soon as its goal 
is accomplished. The kindred system presents an individual with 
a wide range of potential relationships which, in the absence of 
any binding descent principle, allow him to accentuate those he 
pleases.” 

In such societies the small conjugal or nuclear family of 
mother, father, and children is the only kin group which holds 
property collectively, has rights of its own, and demands onerous 
reciprocal responsibilities from its members. It is the only kin 
group which has a specific leader; the kin structure beyond it 
provides no leader an individual must follow. Both sons and 
daughters are descendants of both parents and usually both in- 
herit from them. A given locality in such a society may well be 
made up of people whose kindreds interlock at a great many 
points—relatives are often preferred marriage partners—but or- 
ganization and leadership based on kin ties are only temporary. 
Societies with corporate unilineal descent groups, on the other 
hand, are clearly divided into distinct segments which have a 
consistent leadership and take action involving all individuals 
within them. 

Many societies which have corporate unilineal descent groups 
have formed states which have a ruling clan or descent group 
with special privileges and powers reserved for the group’s de- 
scendants only, the chief or king always being chosen from the 
group. It is relatively difficult to divert the line of succession of 


16. Ibid., p. 193. 
17. Ibid., p. 210. 
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governmental and ritual power in a legitimate way.” Bilateral 
societies are by contrast relatively open; if a stranger or person of 
low rank can marry a high-ranking woman, his children have the 
option of stressing their affiliation with their mother’s relatives. 
Unilineal descent groups are not so easily entered; in a patrilineal 
clan only children of clansmen inherit membership, and a 
daughter marrying outside does not bring her children into the 
group. Outsiders in states where patrilineal clans have established 
rule are able to gain rights only as they are granted by the 
dominant clan. 

It should be apparent that lines of social cleavage in a society 
with unilineal descent groups are more likely to develop along 
kinship lines than in a society with bilateral descent. Further- 
more, these lines of cleavage may be coincidental with lines 
drawn on the basis of geography, economic position, and political 
power. In a society with bilateral descent there is a greater prob- 
ability that those with social prestige, wealth, and political power 
will have kinship links with the less privileged, the poor, and the 
powerless. 

One further point should be made. Behavior appropriate to 
relationships within the kin system is learned early in every 
society and, as Carl Lande has pointed out, requisite behavior is 
very different in the two kinds of societies discussed here.” A 
man permanently assigned to a corporate unilineal descent group 
persisting in perpetuity, possessing many functions, and provid- 
ing specific leadership requires socialization demanding habits of 
identifying with the group’s interests and acting with it, and 
obeying its leadership. A man in a society in which there is a 
bilateral kindred system is socialized in a milieu which stresses 
the primacy of the individual’s conjugal family and he is not 
assigned a ready-made group or leader but is allowed to cultivate 
relationships among his own kindred or outside it. He may or may 
not follow leaders from a large number of kin or nonkin groups 
and can even aspire to leadership himself. 


18. Carl H. Landé, “Kinship and Politics in Primitive and Pre-Modern Societies,” 
Southeast Asia: The Politics of National Integration, ed. John McAlister (New 
York: Knopf, in press). 

1g. Ibid., p. 31, 
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Political Implications of Kinship Structure 


I would like to speculate briefly—and let me emphasize the 
word “speculate”—on possible political implications of these two 
types of descent in the early stages of development. In a society 
with unilineal descent there may be a tendency for political par- 
ties to mobilize support along lines partially determined by de- 
scent. If more than one political party were tolerated, it is likely 
that a multiparty system would develop and party affiliation 
would be correlated with geographical area and socioeconomic 
status. Over time one would expect that major programmatic and 
ideological differences would emerge among the political parties 
and that ideologies from the Western world would be imported— 
at least in name—to reinforce these differences. 

This is precisely the kind of party which cannot successfully 
perform the mobilization, education, and recruitment activities 
that political parties probably must perform if modernization is to 
proceed rapidly. In other words, it may be necessary for a politi- 
cal party to be a part of the administrative system in developing 
areas, implementing the decisions of the government. A mullti- 
party system in a society in which unilineal kinship structures 
predominate is not likely to be able to act effectively in adminis- 
tering government decisions. 

I would further speculate that if a one-party system developed 
in such a society, recruitment would tend to follow kinship, 
economic, and geographic lines and could be a very effective 
instrument for the implementation of central government deci- 
sions. It would be a part of the administrative system. Let me go 
out even further on the limb of speculation, not because I am 
convinced of the veracity of my proposition, but because it 
further suggests the magnitude of the boundary problem. If the 
habits of group affiliation learned in the kinship system carry over 
and affect membership in other organizations—and this is an 
enormous “if’—the leaders of this single party would expect 
great dedication, loyalty, and discipline from the members of the 
party and would tend to make the party into a multipurpose 
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organization. Furthermore, the members of the party would ex- 
pect to grant their loyalty to and accept the discipline of the 
leadership. The principle of exclusivism would not be difficult to 
maintain. 

The society in which the kindred is the basic kin group outside 
of the family would tend to organize differently. If the legal 
institutions that tended to encourage a two-party system were 
introduced, a two-party system would probably emerge. The 
tendencies would be for the parties not to be organized on geo- 
graphic or socioeconomic lines, and differences in program and 
ideology would be slight. The two parties would tend to be 
identical. In this kind of system, it is unlikely that the majority 
party would have a significant role in implementing governmen- 
tal decisions. A public bureaucracy—a civil service—would be 
more likely to develop in a society marked at t) by bilateral 
kindred.* It also seems likely that universalistic criteria of re- 
cruitment into this bureaucracy would be easier to adopt. 

By contrast, if an attempt were made to establish a one-party 
system in a society dominated by the kindred, I would expect the 
party to find it difficult to maintain tight organization, exclusive 
membership, and a high level of discipline. 

I have engaged in these speculations in order to suggest the 
way in which the environment of the administrative system may 
determine some of its basic characteristics. But as I survey the 
magnitude of the boundary problem which is suggested I can 
make no suggestions about how to proceed if our emphasis re- 
mains on analytical conceptualizations. Some of the problems are 
easier to deal with if we return to a concrete conceptualization of 
the political system that was dominant in political science two 
generations ago, but raise a new set of questions. 


The Determinants of the Functions of Government 


The approach that Professor John E. Turner and I have taken is 
to concentrate on government defined as that concrete structure 


® ep. NoTE. The Chinese imperial bureaucracy appears to be an exception. 
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in society that has access to legitimate violence in enforcing its 
decisions outside of its own membership.” The basic questions | 
we raise are: What are the functions of government?.What deter- 
mines why government (as contrasted with some other concrete 
~ structure ) satisfies certain functions? Is there a limit to the range 
of variation of the functions of government if developmental 
change is to occur? What procedures are followed by government 
in the satisfaction of specific functions? Before I can suggest how 
this kind of approach may help clarify the relationship between 
comparative politics and comparative administration, I must re- 
view in brief form our basic functional approach. 

Following Parsons, we postulate that there are four functional 
requisites that the social system at the societal level must satisfy: , | 
com goal a attainment, pattern maintenance, and integra- 
jbion!** 
~ Adaptation—Any social system at the societal level” exists in 

_an environment that has a nonhuman component. The most 
obvious feature of this environment is the geography of the terri- 
tory controlled by the society, but the flora and fauna, the tools, 
and the other material means of production are also part of that 

environment. One of the functions that must be met by any 
society is to adapt itself to its nonhuman environment. This 
functional requisite is called adaptation. Many of the activities 
that can be labeled economic such as resource allocation, re- 
source management, and processes of production are involved in — 
~ the satisfaction of the functional requisite of adaptation. 
~ Goal Attainment.—Other societies make up a part of the en- 
vironment of the social system at the societal level, and the social 
system must adjust itself adequately to other societies with which 
it comes into contact. In the relationship with other societies the 
basic goals of a social system and the achievement of these goals 


~20. Holt and Tamer, Political Basis of Economic Development, chap. 

21. Talcott Parsons and Neil J. Smelser, Economy and Society (G Eaene! Ill. 
1956). The modification presented below is that used in Holt and Turner, Political 
Basis of Economic a ne chap. 2. 

22. In our conceptualization a society is not a social system. A social system is 
the system of roles abstracted from a concrete organization like a society. Hence 
the necessity to use the somewhat cumbersome terms “social system at the societal 
level.” For a detailed analysis, see Holt and Tumer, Political Basis of Economic 
Development, chap. 7. 
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\emerge as a basic consideration. Thus the activities concerning 
the adjustment to other societies are involved in the functional _ 
__ requisite of goal attainment. In the particular type of formulation 
~ presented here, however, these basic goals are not considered to 
be a part of the social system but are a basic component of the 
cultural (or belief-value) system. Thus, the satisfaction of the 
goal-attainment requisite involves not only relationships with 
other societies, but also relationships with the cultural system 
which we conceive to be another part of the environment of the 
social system. 

Pattern Maintenance.—The cultural system contains not only 
the basic values of the society, but also the intermediate or means 
values—the prescriptions of the desirable and compulsory means 
of achieving basic goals. One of the problems of the social system 
is to maintain conformity to these norms and precepts of the 
cultural system. The functional requisite that is related to these 
activities is called pattern maintenance. 

Integration.—Each of the functional requisites mentioned 
above involves activities by which the social system adjusts to_ 
one or another aspect of its environment. The fourth requisite, 
, integration, is concerned almost entirely with internal relation- 
| ships. Every member of a society cannot perform al’ all of the tasks 
necessary to satisfy all of the functional requisites. If they are re to 
be satisfied there must be some role differentiation. But these 
differentiated roles are also interdependent and some minimal 
degree of coordination among them is necessary. The activities 
that are related to the schievereat of this coordination are in- 
volved in the functional requisite of integration. 

We assume that there are various alternative concrete struc- 
tures that can satisfy a given functional requisite, but that the 
alternatives are limited and that the limits change as the environ- 
ment of the system changes. The combination of various struc- 
tures and the functions to which they contribute is called the 
social structuring of the system. 

From the point of view of this framework, the question “What _ 
does government do?” may be translated into the question, “To 
the satisfaction of what functions does government make a signif- 
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icant contribution?” If one is interested in development, one 
would inquire whether or not there are certain functions that 
government must satisfy and others it must not satisfy at the 
various stages of development. 

The implications of this framework for the study of compara- 
tive administration should be obvious. A government contribu- 
tion to the satisfaction of a given requisite means that a public 
agency, usually a public bureaucracy, is involved in a process 
relevant to the satisfaction of that functional requisite. 

When two or more countries are being studied comparatively, 
the first problem does not involve a study of comparative deci- 


sion-making procedures, but a comparison of the functions of 


government. 

in The utility of the approach I suggest can be illustrated by 
going back to a brief review of the early phases of the industrial 
revolution in Japan and England. At first glance it may appear as 
if a concentration on the functions of government would tend to 
emphasize differences between the two. The public bureaucracy 
in Japan w was s engaged i in collecting revenue that went into capital 
~ formation in transportation while the English government was 
“not. But the framework suggested here calls for an analysis of 
~ public and private investment which is different than that used 
by economists and economic historians. 

In both England and Japan the government was involved in 
the process of resource allocation—in Japan through direct public 
expenditure and in England by the restrictions placed on joint 
stock companies.” The process of resource allocation is related to 
the adaptive functional requisite. Public taxation is an aspect of 
the process of resource mobilization and is related to the func- 
tional requisite of goal attainment. Thus, we have a four-way 
breakdown: 


23. Ibid., chap. 6. 
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resource mobilization 
( goal attainment ) 


resource allocation 
(adaptation ) 





This breakdown clarifies the differences and similarities be- 
tween Japan and England. Both governments were heavily in- 
volved in the process of resource allocation for social overhead 
capital and in the management of these resources, but there were 
significant differences in the procedures involved. In Japan the 
public bureaucracy was more involved in the direct management 
of resources, while in England the government placed important 
restraints on the decision latitude of private investors and mana- 
gers. The Japanese government was more involved in the process 
of resource mobilization, but not to the degree indicated in this 
brief survey. 

But the analysis thus far covers only two of the four functional 
requisites (and is, of course, an illustrative not a definitive treat- 
ment). One must look at the contribution of the government to 
the satisfaction of the other functional requisites of pattern 
maintenance and integration. Here the pattern of similarity is 
remarkable. 

In each society the government at the very beginnings of the 
industrialization period was significantly involved in the tension- 
management process that is related to the pattern maintenance 
functional requisite through the “buying off” of individuals who 
held positions of potential power and who had much to lose if 
modernization proceeded. At the later stage both governments 
became further involved in the tension-management process 
through the passage of factory legislation and the establishment 
of agencies to enforce the provisions of the new laws. In both 
England and Japan the governments became more involved in 
the socialization process related to the pattern maintenance re- 
quisite as public education expanded, although England actually 
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lagged behind Japan in this regard. The governments in both of 
these countries also became more involved in the social control 
process related to pattern maintenance as urban police forces 
were developed. The revision of commercial codes in both coun- 
tries and changes in the court systems increased governmental 
involvement in the integrative functional requisite. 

An elaboration of all the details of this comparison would take 
us outside the limits of this paper, but the analysis that Turner 
and I have done clearly indicates that functions of government in 
both England and Japan through the first forty years of the 
industrial revolution show great similarity both in what govern- 
ment did and what it did not do, and that the sequences of events 
in the expanding roles of government were similar. It might also 
be interesting to point out that in China where the early attempts 
at modernization in the nineteenth and twentieth century were a 
failure, the patterning of the functions of government was quite 
different than in England and Japan. Preliminary analysis also 
suggests that in the countries of Asia today—the Philippines, 
Thailand, India, Taiwan, Burma, Pakistan, Indonesia, and China 
—those in which patterns of the functions of government are 
closest to those revealed by the historical analysis of England and 
Japan have the fastest rates of economic growth measured in 
terms of annual increases in GNP per capita. 

These studies suggest that a conceptual framework emphasiz- 
ing a concrete definition of the political system has some real 
utility in the study of political and economic development. It is 
also a conceptualization that minimizes the boundary problem. 
The boundary between the governmental system and its environ- 
ment is a concrete boundary, easy to conceptualize and easy to 
identify in empirical research. The administrative subsystem 
would be an analytical subsystem within the government and 
although it would have a nongovernmental environment on one 
of its boundaries, this part of the boundary would coincide with 
part of the boundary between the government and its environ- 
ment. What is politics, what is administration, what is function, 
and what is procedure then become conceptually clear and easy 
to identify in empirical studies. 


Chapter 10 


The Economy and Development 
Administration 


Walter C. Neale 


In preparing this chapter relating economics to public adminis- 
tration at the theoretical level, I found myself facing a problem. I 
do not regard the problems of interchange at disciplinary bound- 
aries as theoretical, but rather see them in terms of specific 
problems which arise independently of the theoretical considera- 
tions of the disciplines: that is, interdisciplinary questions do not 
arise because the theoretical structure of one discipline impinges 
upon the theoretical structure of another. Rather, they arise be- 
cause people in one discipline start asking questions about a 
subject which is normally taken to be in the province of another 
discipline; because the theoretical structure of one discipline 
does not answer questions which people in that discipline need to 
answer and hence they search elsewhere for answers; or because 
people in another discipline suggest that they have a better way 
of answering certain questions than do people in the original 
discipline. In all these cases the roots of the cross-disciplinary 
interchange are not theoretical structures, but questions. 

For instance, I, an economist, have begun to take a deep 
interest in public administration and comparative administration 
because my discipline of economics does not answer questions 
about why some economic development programs in Asian and 
African countries are effective and others not—questions which 


This chapter was originally prepared for presentation to the College Park Con- 
ference of the Comparative Administration Group, April 1966. 
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are basic if we are to understand these economies or to help in 
solving their problems. Therefore, while I comment on the role of 
economic theory in public administration later in this chapter, I 
first discuss the peculiar position of the administrator who must 
both manage and change the traditional economy of a developing 
country. This is, I think, the most important problem area for 
joint efforts by development economists and students of public 
administration. 


The Administrator Between Two Cultures 


In the developing areas of the world the traditional role of the 
public administrator has been the maintenance of law and order 
and the regular collection of taxes. In the Western world these 
two functions have long since become specialized in police and 
revenue services, while a much larger group of administrators has 
been created to take care of the information, welfare, and public 
service aspects of the government's role. But in the West, at least 
until the recent growth of the nationalized industries and semi- 
socialized states, there has not been much for administrators to do 
in the fields of economic planning and development—the econ- 
omic aspect of public administration has been largely restricted 
to financial and auditing matters. Yet it is exactly in the field of 
conscious economic development policy that the role of the ad- 
ministrator has expanded tremendously in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. Much of his time and perhaps the most 
important part of his time is now often spent in adapting the 
national plan to regional and local conditions and opportunities, 
and to carrying out development plans and programs in the area 
under his charge. 

The important and difficult problems of public administration 
in the developing nations arise because in them the administrator 
is operating in economies whose characteristics differ signifi- 
cantly from the characteristics of a developed Western economy 
and require the administrator to play new roles. 
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The Economy in Society 


By the economy of a country I mean the system or organization 
for making and moving material things in the locational ( physi- 
cal) sense and in the appropriational (control, direction, power) 
sense. Whereas economics as a discipline refers to the logic of 
choice and to the determination of efficiency given the parame- 
ters of utility (or benefit or preference) and of costs (or sacrifice 
or alternatives foregone), the economy in the substantive-loca- 
tional-appropriational sense refers to the actual making, molding, 
carrying, storing, and handing-about of the world’s wherewithals. 

This substantive economy can be organized in a variety of 
institutional ways, of which we in the West are most familiar with 
the market system. This market way of organizing the economy is 
also dominant in the developing world in the “enclaves,” of which 
the great trading and manufacturing cities such as Bangkok, 
Calcutta, and Cairo, the tea, coffee and rubber plantations, and 
the tin, lead, and copper mines are the best-known examples. 
Increasingly, this market system with its numeraire of money 
and its wide variety of impersonal, interpersonal, and interfirm 
choices is impinging on and changing the structure of the coun- 
tryside in Asia and Africa.’ The village economies of Asia and the 
tribal economies of Africa are variously organized and here I shall 
not attempt to classify or analyze them* but merely characterize 
them as lacking in the essential characteristics of a market system 
—fluctuating prices organizing production; impersonal, sociologi- 

1. Since I do not know much about Latin America I leave it to those who do 
to decide whether it would be appropriate to use my argument in analyzing that 
part of the world. 

2. For attempts at such analyses and classification I refer the reader to such 
works as: Trade and Market in the Ancient Empires, eds. Karl Polanyi, Conrad M. 
Arensberg, and Harry W. Pearson (Glencoe, IIl., 1957); Markets in Africa, eds. 
Paul Bohannan and George Dalton (Garden City, N.Y., 1965); Cyril S. Belshaw, 
Traditional Exchange and Modern Markets (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1956); 
Fred W. Riggs, “The Bazaar-Canteen Model,” Philippine Sociological Review, 6 
(1958), 6-59; Stanley Udy, The Organization of Work (New Haven, 1959); 
George Dalton, “Economic Theory and Primitive Society,” American Anthropolo- 
gist 63 (1961), 1-12; Pauline M. Kolenda, “Toward a Model of the Hindu 
Jajamani System,” Human Organization 22 (1963), 11-31; George Dalton, “Theo- 


retical Issues in Economic Anthropology,” Current Anthropology 10 (1969), 
63-80. 
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cally random relationships; and often a high degree of moderni- 
zation. What one finds variously replacing the characteristics 
which organize the economy in a market system are complex 
personal relationships organized by ritual status, kinship pat- 
terns, hierarchies based on cattle wealth or land, religiously 
phrased moral imperatives, and political power. 

The administrator in such a situation is not applying policy 
decisions made by a government (one organized institution in a 
more-or-less homogeneously organized society) to other organi- 
zations with somewhat different roles in the same society. Rather 
he is trying to apply the policy of a modernized, rational, in- 
dustrial’ culture to another culture which is incompletely inte- 
grated with the modern one, and shares in the life of the modern 
society not so much because it is a part of the same culture as 
because it coexists within the frontiers of the same country. 

The boundary between these cultures is marked by changes in 
perceptions of the economy, of propriety, and of the priority of 
aims. In respect of the economy, the administrator perceives the 
objective as rising real per capita incomes evidenced in an increas- 
ing quantity of material goods more widely distributed, better 
health, and increased longevity, all achieved through the more 
effective employment of scientific techniques embodied in capital 
equipment in a system of widespread monetized exchange. The 
villager sees the economy as a seasonal process of agricultural 
production supported by artisans and servants, in which inputs 
are organized by the village hierarchy of power or in terms of the 
status position of people within a kin group, and in which the 
distribution of the produce simultaneously reinforces or validates 
the hierarchical or kinship social structures upon which the pro- 
ductive processes are based. 

At the same time, the villager perceives government activities 
very differently from the ways in which administrators perceive 

3. I use the term “industrial” in a rather Veblenian-Ayresian sense of cause-and- 
effect, world of matter-of-fact, scientific-pragmatic instrumentalism. A farmer em- 
ploying modern techniques and evaluating them in terms of the suitability of the 
results achieved is a member of such an industrial society, whereas a rural mining 


hand newly recruited to the Copper Belt without knowledge of the requirements 


or workings of machinery or of a complex, impersonal commercial organization is 
at best on the fringe of industrial society. 
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these activities. For instance, villagers do not view fiscal policy as 
a way of financing the positively necessary roles of government 
but as a share accruing to an external participant in the local 
power hierarchy. Similarly, they do not believe that development 
programs are designed to lead to higher standards of living for 
themselves and hence reinterpret official actions on the assump- 
tion that the programs are designed to benefit officials or some 
other group in control of the government. It is not, and let me 
emphasize this quite strongly, that the villager does not wish to 
become richer, healthier, and longer-lived, but that he does not 
consider the probability of a rising standard of living to be suffi- 
ciently great to warrant his worrying over the prospect and at- 
tempting to achieve such an unlikely outcome. 

As Anand Sarup, director of the Uttar Pradesh Planning, Re- 
search, and Action Institute (Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh), insisted 
to his staff, the problems of development in a non-Western so- 
ciety lie not, primarily, in borrowing technology and organiza- 
tional methods from the West but in adapting them to the spe- 
cific peculiarities of the borrower's culture and in discovering 
how they affect, and are affected by, the motives, institutions, 
and perceptions of reality held by people into whose life these 
new technologies and organizational forms are thrust. Sarup’s line 
of thought implies that the administrator is the creator of new 
institutions. This is a far cry from the narrow conception of an 
administrator who “puts policy into effect.” When “putting policy 
into effect,” the administrator is a reforming ruler, a missionary, a 
politician, and a statesman. 

All this implies that the ideal-type of the public administrator 
in a developing country is not the Indian Civil Service officer, the 
Prussian bureaucrat, or the British secretary, but some combina- 
tion of Jawarharlal Nehru and Kemal Attaturk. Since such Neh- 
ruttaturks are rare, instead of considering them I shall consider 
the boundary problems which occur when an administrator who 
has absorbed a large part of the culture of industrial society 
(which in turn includes many of the elements of rational “eco- 
nomic” thinking) tries to carry the technological and organiza- 
tional programs of his government or planning commission across 
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the boundary between the modern industrial and the traditional 
society. 

In these circumstances the administrator becomes not merely 
an executive officer but a carrier of a message—the message is the 
culture of industrial society—between the government and the 
village. As executive officer and as Hermes to the industrial gods 
the administrator in a developing society takes on new roles— 
new not only to himself, but new, I think, to the discipline and 
practice of public administration. 


The New Roles 

Politician 

The administrator as missionary* carries the message of the 
modern industrial-technical-scientific society to the mass of the 
population which in developing societies lives largely in a world 
of natural seasons and events—not only apparently beyond the 
control of man but in fact beyond his control, for control of 
weather and rainfall are still beyond the most scientifically ad- 
vanced societies, and the control of epidemics requires mass 
measures; the actions of a single family, clan, or village can do no 
good. The missionary task of the administrator is to convince the 
population that there are indeed vast areas of activity where a 
technological-scientific approach can control or redirect nature, 
and areas of activity where scientific action can mitigate the 
ravages of an unkind nature. Perhaps above all his mission is to 
change the kind of life which people want. 

A missionary is a teacher and exemplar; he is also a leader, and 
a leader not by authority but by force of personality and by the 
ability to make his aims as leader coincide with the often differ- 
ent goals of his potential followers. 

It is at this point that the role of an administrator merges with 
the role of the politician. In any society the job of the politician is 


4. I would be grateful for another term which would describe this role. I am 
mt enately, happy with “go-between” either. Is “social innovator,” used below, 
tter: 
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to phrase and conduct his policies so that they appeal to a 
number of groups in the population—enough groups to assure 
him of sufficient continuing support to keep him in office. In a 
responsible democracy this means at least a plurality of the elec- 
torate; in a more authoritarian society it means at least a plurality 
of the power exercised by the constituent groups in the society. 
In some cases this is enough—it appears that it has been enough 
in the military republics of Latin America and the Middle East _ 
—but in other cases politicians feel the urge to increase their 
following by expressing the amorphous wants of their constitu- 
ents,’ and this is especially true in a democratic society such as 
the Indian. 

But beyond the desire to stay in office—the first desire and the 
first duty of every politician—there is often the desire to leave a 
mark on history, to hasten or alter the course of history, or to give 


the political leader. 

In part the missionary-modernizing administrator is himself a 
politician. In part he derives a political role from his position as 
servant-supporter of the politician. In either case, his overtly 
economic roles—as innovator, businessman, planner, executive of 
economic policy—take on a strong political coloration. He cannot 
avoid taking the immediate political as well as the long-run 


5. I use the phrase not only for a voting electorate but for the governed upon 
whose consent all government rests. 

6. It is probably a mistake to feel that some want this end and others that: 
more probably each and every politician wants all of these ends but each in 
different degree. Also, the desire to modernize the society one leads is fed by the 
realization that a traditional society cannot survive in the international system. 
Certainly hope springs eternal and there are leaders whose wish is that quiescence 
and patience will make the need to modernize go away—one sometimes suspects 
this is true of some kingdoms in Asia and the Middle East—and it is also true 
that these leaders have their counterparts among “modernizers” who seem to 
believe that intention and occasional exhortation will be enough to change the 
social order. But both the wishful traditionalists and the wis modernizers are 
increasingly forced by external threat and internal opposition (or subversion) to 
articulate popular dreams and feelings of frustration in such a way as to maintain 
themselves in office while yet changing the society they lead. 
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political, social, and economic consequences of his actions into 
account. 

The district officer who said to me that he tried to decide 
economic issues—location of roads, granting of licenses and gov- 
ernment credit—in the interests of everyone equitably and not 
with an eye to political gain was an honest and well-motivated 
man, but he was “looking for” conflict with local leaders who 
wanted decisions made with a sharp eye for the consequences.’ 
He faced the perennial dilemma of the modernizing politician: 
how much to modify his economic program in order to carry 
along the local leaders who can frustrate the program if it threat- 
ens the foundations of their leadership. 

To push too hard is to stiffen the resistance of the traditional- 
ists, and in a democracy to lose office and thereby the power to 
push modernization, But to push too little is to allow moderniza- 

“tion to take longer than it need and perhaps to lose the battle 
entirely.” The type of sensitivity needed is not teachable by 
“manual or quantifiable by measurement, but it had better be 
learned by experience and with rough correctness quantified by 
guess—or the missionary-administrator fails: fails in his duties to 
help those he serves in attaining their ends more easily; fails in 
his duty to help to change society; and fails in his obligation to 
give his superiors proper support. 





Entrepreneur 


When it is pointed out that in an underdeveloped economy 
private enterprise does not create productive institutions or take 


7. He was also slightly puzzled to find that his leading political opponent was 
a sincere and competent man, one whom the district officer had to respect. It was 
a suprise to him, I think, because this was the first time he had served in the 
field as a district officer and hence the first time he had met a politician operating 
a machine. 

8. Perhaps realization of the political element in all the roles involved in the 
conscious effort to run a modern state is one of the roots of “anti-politician” 
coups d’etats by the military. Within their own sphere of activities the military 
are apt to be very modern—to have a strong immediate perception of cause and 
effect in the world of matter-of-fact—and hence to be sensitive to slowness or 
ineffectiveness in propagating new perceptions, methods, and organizations. To 
some degree the military leaders feel they can avoid or eliminate politics: but 
there is also, I believe, a deep understanding of the need for and role of better 

olitics in administration, as witness the political adroitness of President Nasser 
hsce his remarks on politics and being a politician during an interview: Life, 
March 11, 1966, p. 70A), General Suharto, and President Ayub Khan. 
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the long view economically and that therefore government must 
take an active economic role, then operationally this can only 
mean that public administrators shall become practicing innova- 
tors in lieu of private practicing entrepreneurs. 

Typically, a national development planning authority provides 
gross sums of money for investment or expenditure in broadly 
defined fields and issues directives, again equally broadly de- 
fined, about how the money is to be spent. Even where one feels 
that the directives could be likened to a straitjacket—as is the 
case with the schematic budgets for community development 
blocks in India—there is a wide range of the operationally unde- 
fined under headings such as “agriculture,” “minor irrigation,” or 
“cooperatives.” It is the administrator’s job to plan for the expen- 
diture of these sums under their various headings in the form of 
particular projects. 

This duty devolves upon the administrator partly because the 
development programs are government programs; but in large 
part it devolves upon the administrator because there is nobody 
else in the region to do this kind of planning. If left to local 
businessmen to come forward with projects to further the devel- 
opment program, nobody comes forward. If left to local govern- 
ment authorities to take advantage of new opportunities pro- 
vided by the national government, local government authorities 
do nothing. If left to local economic organizations to create new 
projects in response to the development plan, these organizations 
themselves do not bring forth projects, often because the organi- 
zations do not exist. Willy-nilly or faute de mieux, the administra- 
tor must be the innovator. If he is to be an effective planner, he 
must do more than break down headings into subheadings and 
allocate resources among the subheadings: he must create spe- 
cific projects, and creating projects means locating them in spe- 
cific places, organizing them financially, supplying clear direc- 
tives about what they are to do, and recruiting personnel to carry 
out the projects.” 


g. For instance, in a cooperative dairying program, the administrator must 
persuade farmers with cows (or buffaloes) to = the cooperative, help the people 
to write up a set of bylaws, help them to fill in the correct words and numbers 


in the forms needed to register the cooperative society, explain not once but 
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As a planner, then, the administrator has a creative role and if 
he and his superiors do not recognize it little will be accom- 
plished in a planned development program. 


Business Executive 


Having created a number of projects, the administrator must 
supervise the conduct of these projects. This does not mean 
calling for reports and auditing the financial statements of pro- 
jects—although he should certainly do this—but does mean that 
he must be actively engaged in the management of the projects: 
he must help to find markets and sources of finance, to train, 
reward, and punish personnel, to observe whether equipment is 
being used properly, and perhaps above all to represent the 
projects in their dealings with others outside of the area and 
especially with those in authority. In short, he must be a business- 
man. 


Planner 


The administrator as a planner allocates effort and resources 
among alternative uses. In a developing country he has two 
different kinds of allocational problem to worry about: (1) em- 
ploying resources within the limits of the felt needs and objec- 
tives of the population (the sort of problem in economics which 
starts with “given tastes . . .”); and (2) employing resources to 
change the felt needs and objectives of the population from the 
traditional ones limited by the horizons of a peasant or tribal 
society to the universal, technological ones at which the political 
and administrative elite of the society are aiming. 

In the first sort of allocational role the planner-administrator 
has an advantage over and therefore a duty to the villagers or 
tribesmen and their traditional leaders in that the planner-admin- 


several times how and where the milk is to be delivered, and appoint (or validate 
the election of) a manager who has the necessary skills to conduct the milk- 
marketing business. Farmers wanting cooperative dairies will not come to him, 
in large part because it never occurs to them to want a cooperative dairy (and in 
India successful registrars or deputy registrars of cooperatives have been people 
who relegated registering cooperative societies to a minor duty and undertook, 
largely on their own initiative, to create cooperative societies which they could 
then register). 
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istrator knows about ways of using known resources which the 
general population does not, is aware of the existence of resources 
which do not appear to the population to be useful resources, and 
has access to information which is not available to the general 
population. The argument popular among Western economists— 
the liberal argument that each person knows his own wants best 
and is most likely to satisfy them if left to his own devices—as- 
sumes that knowledge of resources and how to use them is wide- 
spread, and where such knowledge, or knowledge of how to get 
such knowledge, is common, the orthodox argument is impressive 
and substantiated by much experience (the experience which has 
caused “damned” to become the modifier of “bureaucrat” ). 

But it is incorrect to make this assumption in a developing 
society: the bureaucrat does know much more about many things 
than do the members of the population he serves.” Not only does 
he know, or know how to find out about, scientific techniques for 
agriculture or sources of rural finance recently established by the 
government; he knows or can find out little things. For instance, 
in India’s rural areas one finds that both literates and illiterates 
do not know, and do not know how to find out, the addresses to 
which to post orders even when they know of the technique or 
new input they want (of such little matters is the success or 
failure of larger schemes often made up). 

The administrator thus becomes an efficiency expert in achiey- 
ing the ends already accepted by the generality of the popula- 
tion, fulfilling in developing societies the roles fulfilled in devel- 
oped societies by prices, professional personnel, the yellow pages, 
and trade journals. Viewed in this way the administrator is not 
merely carrying out government programs or acting as the eyes 
and ears of higher authority but is offering hmself—in fact, he 
should be insinuating himself—as an additional resource into the 
traditional economy. In this role he is new means to old ends. 

In the second sort of allocational role—in deciding how to 
divide the means at his disposal (including its own capacities and 


1o. An ex-ICS officer, Maurice Zinkin, now with Lever Brothers, London, ene 
to explain some of the peculiarities of ICS-IAS officer arrogance to me, said: 
ICS officer thinks he can do anything better than anyone else in his district; be 
what makes it all so difficult is—he’s right, he can do anything better.” 
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efforts) between the achievement of generally popular ends and 
the achievement of modernization—the administrator-planner is 
a “social innovator.” To fulfill the national objective of moderniz- 
ing the traditional society the administrator must create new 
wants, both ultimate wants and intermediate wants, which are in 
turn means to the new ultimate ends. This means introducing 
new items, new technologies, new organizations into the oid 
village or tribal arrangements. 

Differences in their knowledge of what is possible and of how 
to act (of how to relate means to ends efficiently), and differ- 
ences in their views of what constitutes a good life and a proper 
one—these differences between the modernizing elite of the gov- 
ernment and the common people of the country lie behind the 
refusal of many experienced statesmen and administrators to put 
more reliance upon prices and the price mechanism. Often a 
strong argument can be made for using higher prices to ease the 
task of administrative regulation—for instance, by auctioning 
some foreign exchange or a limited amount of corrugated iron 
(both of which actions would not only reduce the compulsion- 
temptation to bribery and black marketeering but would channel 
the “extra” funds into government coffers and so turn them into 
savings). But one could say that this is using the device of prices 
rather than relying on prices. 

I think many economists who advocate “greater reliance on 
prices” mean what I mean here by “using the device of prices,” 
but I also suspect that many responsible people in the developing 
countries assume—not unreasonably, since many economists 
come from capitalistic or market-oriented societies—that “reli- 
ance on prices” means “allowing the prices produced in self-regu- 
lating markets to direct the uses of resources.” They therefore 
reject the advice for two reasons: first, because they have been 
convinced by their experience that they are often in a better 
position (because of their greater knowledge) to use resources 
effectively than are less well-informed and less skilled persons 
operating in a self-regulating market; and second, because the 
prices generated in such a market, while they may reflect the 
relative importance of goals within the limits of traditional val- 
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ues, can make the attainment of new values even more difficult. 
For instance, distribution of cement and corrugated iron to those 
most willing and able to pay in India is likely to reinforce the 
value of conspicuous housing at the expense of the new produc- 
tive value embodied in masonry wells with iron persian wheel 
lifts. There is an argument for pricing corrugated iron (needed 
for the buckets of persian wheels) with a high turnover tax 
included in the price if the shortage and high black market price 
reflect farmer demand for persian wheels; but when, as is often 
the case, the high price includes a large element of conspicuous 
roofing demand and there are farmers who could be induced to 
buy persian wheels at cost plus a little but not at equilibrating 
prices, reliance on prices can frustrate the extension of modern 
irrigation technology. 

Modernization—perhaps as good a term as any for the process 
of applying government policy across the cultural boundary— 
certainly involves introducing new technologies which serve tra- 
ditional ends, such as a larger and more stable output, but it also 
involves substituting new perceptions of how the world works for 
old perceptions. In part these are new perceptions of Veblen’s 
“world of matter-of-fact” and may conflict with older animistic or 
mystical conceptions of cause-and-effect. In part, the new percep- 
tions are understanding how the modern social organization of 
the world works—how to deal with a government office or a 
commercial firm, how to use a bus system to get from one place to 
another, who can help with this problem and who else can help 
with that problem. 

In both cases—how to use a new technology and how to 
manipulate a new set of social organizations—the resources at the 
disposal of the administrators must be committed to moderniza- 
tion. In the case of persuading the population that the new 
perceptions of how the world works are truer—more useful— 
than the old, a major resource used is the time and effort of the 
administrator, but such persuasion also requires the use of scarce 
capital in demonstrating in action with the new tools and inputs 
the truth and usefulness of the new perceptions.” 


11. Scarce capital can also be employed effectively in roundabout ways to 
encourage people to change. Capital used in building residential houses or sinking 
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This second kind of allocational problem is different from the 
first kind—different in daily practice, however much it may be 
possible in logic to link the two or to show that they are but 
variant expressions of the same generalized means-ends problem 
—because in solving this kind of problem the administrator can 
rarely use the principles of commerce and because he must think 
like a politician. 

The duty to allot effort and material resources between im- 
proving traditional life and altering it devolves upon the adminis- 
trator because people at the policy-making level cannot judge 
local conditions, and effectiveness as a planner-allocator-adminis- 
trator depends perhaps as much upon the style with which he 
carries out his duties and the sensitivity with which he reacts to 
local responses to his past activities as it does upon the gross 
resources assigned to him and the general directives about the 
relative priorities of the programs he administers—and even if 
not as much, certainly it does in substantial degree. 

Thus, the administrator cannot follow policy instructions liter- 
ally or arithmetically; it is not merely that it is inadvisable for him 
to try, it is impossible for him to succeed. And when one speaks of 
allocation between satisfying traditional needs and pushing mod- 
ernization, quantitative solutions are limited to a rather vague 
“more or less:” a version of incrementalism-decrementalism in 
which the administrator is constantly having to decide “a little 
more of this activity (e.g., arguing for the establishment of credit 


a drinking-water well can set in chain a process of productive development which 
formerly seemed impossible of attainment. Professor S. K. Hulbe of Ahmednagar 
College (Ahmednagar, India), tells a most persuasive tale of such a case in work- 
ing with a seminomadic tribe. A purely welfare “rehabilitation” program involving 
much effort and a good few rupees’ worth of material resources was followed by 
so-far successful efforts by the tribesmen to reclaim poor hillside land to en- 
able them to pay for the more costly way of life in which the rehabilitation 
program had ees them before they were able to support it (perhaps there is 
some analogy to American consumer installment buying as a stimulus to greater 
effort and larger savings?). It appears that it was the effort and costs of the 
welfare program that proved to the tribals that the extension workers were worth 
listening to. One might say that the new houses opened the ears of the tribals. 
Such expenditures are not bribes—a bribe never convinces the bribee of the good 
faith of the briber and even makes him wonder about the good sense of the 
briber—but a matter of showing that the administrator does understand the views 
and needs of the population and is willing to help. Instead of likening a housing 
subsidy to a bribe it would be more accurate to look upon it as one would upon 
Be urchase of a pair of eyeglasses to help someone with poor sight to see more 
clearly. 
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cooperatives ) is going to irritate more people than it is going to 
convince” or “a little less rigor in insisting upon prompt repay- 
ment of government loans this season (because the crops were 
poor) is going to create more ‘good faith’ than it is going to 
reduce government liquidity or the self-confidence of farmers.” 

To say that it is a qualitative judgment based on experience 
rather than a quantitative solution based on measurement is not a 
meaningful explanation (I suspect that in this use “qualitative” is 
a euphemism for “vague” anyway). The judgment is a quantita- 
tive one: that less of this and more of that creates more of good 
and hence is better. The point is not that it is nonquantitative (a 
false description) but that higher authorities cannot give opera- 
tional definitions for quantifying or mathematical formulas for 
solving the problems. By analogy, the allocative task is much 
closer in kind to the tasks of a judge or a politician than it is to the 
tasks of a policeman or an auditor. 


User of Power and Distributor 


In the economist’s terminology the public administrator in a 
development program is “allocating resources.” In the West in 
roughly the past century and a half many of our resources have 
been allocated through the market mechanism, the allocation 
responding to relative price offerings (which does not mean that 
businesses do not have and use market power to alter relative 
prices in ways favorable to themselves). In the developing coun- 
tries much allocation is highly personalized; that is, the econ- 
omic function of allocation is undifferentiated from the ruler’s 
role implicit in the position of the administrator. Economic allo- 
cation is “particularized” (Talcott Parsons—or in the phrase of 
F. G. Bailey, it reflects the “complexity of a simplex society”). 

While probably every administrator in the world is in a position 
to do some favors for people, the administrator in a country with 
a development program has only recently had so many and var- 

12. And how does one measure rigor or add and subtract good faith, liquidity, 
and self-confidence? 

13. The comparison is relative. If in America “Sloan knows Kettering,” in 


India everybody who is anybody knows everybody who is anybody—and the rest 
need to know somebody. 
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ied economic favors to distribute, and these favors are often of 
immense importance to potential recipients. If the farm equip- 
ment produced by a private business firm is accepted by the 
administration as up to standard, the private businessman is 
“made.” If a farmer can get a permit for corrugated iron for his 
roof, he can have a new house; if he cannot get the permit, he 
might as well not start building the house. The location of new 
roads—to say nothing of to whom the contracts for constructing 
the roads are let—can determine the future of a faction in a 
political party or even of the local party. 

The power-using, favor-giving role of the administrator is not 
something which has arisen with the growth of economic devel- 
opment plans. It has been part of the system all along. However, 
there has been a significant change in that an administrator who 
used to have peanuts to distribute now has elephants. There has 
also been a change in that formerly the administrator was typi- 
cally in a position to assure or prevent access to land or to assure 
or prevent personal liberty of movement (as a part of his role in 
maintaining law and order or collecting the revenue). Now, in 
large areas at any rate, the administrator has less power in respect 
of access to land and freedom from jail, but far more power in 
respect of access to capital (which is the essence of a develop- 
ment program) and of access to markets (which is often vital to 
the effectiveness of new projects and new cropping patterns). It 
is likely that a result of “more and different” is that old controls 
and old attitudes do not meet the new problems head-on. 

I have been referring to the allocative role of the administrator 
in order to emphasize the functional similarity of this role to the 
role of the market system, but I prefer to use the word “distribu- 
tor” to emphasize that although the roles are functionally similar, 
they are substantively quite different. “Allocation” in economics 
tends to connote impersonality, functional relating of means to 
overt ends, and economic efficiency. To be a distributor does not, 
I think, imply the same, but leaves open the questions of the hows 
and whys which effectuate the distribution (allocation) of ma- 
terial means and of access to institutions in any particular case. 
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Types of Economic Theory and 
Development Administration 


Peculiar problems arise in relating the discipline of economics 
to her sister discipline of comparative public administration and 
to the practices of public administrators. One peculiarity of the 
discipline of economics is that it is often prescriptive without 
being operational. It is also frequently in danger of appearing to 
be more general—that is, more universally applicable—than in 
fact it is. 

There are several ways in which economics bears upon the 
problems of development administration. I would like to deal 
with grander ways first, and having disposed of them in fairly 
short order, go on to the little economic world of the administra- 
tor in a developing country carrying out his duties in the field. 
For it is, I am convinced, at this lesser level that too little has 
been done in analyzing and explaining to the administrator the 
interrelationships of “economics,” the economy, development 
programs, and the role of the administrator therein. The grander 
problems, doubtless because they are grander, are discussed in a 
sizable literature, and consequently they are better understood. 

The two great divisions of economics are microtheory and 
macrotheory. The former was the core of the discipline for the 
three-quarters of a century preceding the publication of Keynes’ 
General Theory and traces its ancestry back to the Utilitarians. It 
still conditions the thought of economists, and the importance of 
this conditioning is perhaps as great at the subconscious as it is at 
the conscious level. If the core of macrotheory is still Keynesian- 
ism, it is nevertheless true that this branch has expanded, first 
through national income accounting, and more recently through 
the development of input-output matrices for national economies. 
It has thus become the foundation of national economic planning 
in developing countries. Micro-theory—the theories of the behav- 
ior of the individual firm, of the consumer, of the allocation of 
resources to produce specific commodities and the allocation of 
income among the providers of the resources—enters into de- 
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velopment planning, especially in the areas of feasibility studies 
and decisions about plant locations. 

It remains true, nevertheless, that most of the effort involved in 
drawing up national plans goes into reaching decisions about the 
allocation of the national product between investment and con- 
sumption, of investable resources among such broad sectors as 
agriculture, heavy industry, and consumer-goods industry, and 
into decisions about the fiscal and monetary policies needed to 
achieve the total investment goals. The questions are: how big 
can the next plan be? How big must it be to escape the low-level 
equilibrium trap? Can tax revenues be increased enough to avoid 
the “excessive” deficit financing which will cause so much infla- 
tion as to disrupt the implementation of the plan? In deciding 
how much to invest, or in predicting the results of planned 
expenditure, how large or small is the capital-output ratio? Is an 
interest-rate policy effective in controlling inflation in an under- 
developed or only partially monetized economy? Will requiring 
reserves or rationing loans by priorities make monetary policy 
effective? 

These are not questions which enter into the everyday life of 
the public administrator unless he be at the top of the administra- 
tive hierarchy, or working directly in the secretariat of a ministry 
of planning, industry, or finance. To answer these questions one 
must have information and expert advice, and where, as in the 
former British colonial areas, the experts in the ministries are 
drawn largely from among the career public administrators, there 
public administration meets and deals with the macroeconomic 
problems of national planning. Even there the administrator is 
secondary to the politician or minister who makes the decisions, 
although by formulating the issues, by his method of presenting 
information, and by the kind of advice he gives, the administrator 
influences enormously the decisions which ministers reach. It is 
also true that administrators in the upper reaches take on policy- 
deciding functions and upon occasion even become ministers 
themselves. However, these are not the problems with which 
public administrators typically deal. 

The branch of economics which might seem to impinge upon 
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the work of the public administrator more immediately and di- 
rectly in his daily business is microeconomics because this is the 
field which purports to provide the framework or standards for 
making decisions about the management of specific economic 
enterprises or the establishment of new ones. Microtheory does 
not, however, provide operational guidelines for the kind of prob- 
lem which immediately faces the administrator. And this for 
several reasons. 

First, microtheory is at a high level of generalization and deals 
not so much with concrete economic decisions as it does with a 
logic of choice where the choice situations are not of the “either- 
or” sort but rather of the “more-or-less at a cost or sacrifice of 
less-or-more” kind. There are reasons why microeconomic theory 
has developed at this high level of generalization. It was and is 
designed to give an explanation of how an economy made up of a 
great number of independent units can in fact succeed in mesh- 
ing: it is a schema which answers in the affirmative the question 
of whether or not a market system can work. In the early days of 
the discipline, economic analysis was an argument for a particular 
way of organizing the economy and later became a justification 
for the existing market system. This schema is an argument in the 
form: “If decision-makers solve their problems in terms of ‘bene- 
fits’ and ‘sacrifices’ in an effort to maximize the difference be- 
tween them, then certain integrative effects in the economy fol- 
low. Furthermore, if these ‘benefits’ and ‘sacrifices’ reflect the 
likes and dislikes of the population served by the economy, then 
it follows that what Sir Denis Robertson has called Ecfare is 
maximized (or economic welfare, or welfare, or happiness—if 
one has the courage to admit one’s Utilitarianism).” For the 
businessman, and now the public administrator in a developing 
country, the daily problems are the ones embraced in (or dis- 
missed by) the first “if” clause and the ones which arise in meas- 
uring benefits and sacrifices. 

More recently, microeconomic theory has been used less as an 
argument for or justification of the market system and has been 
developed as a standard by which one can (or should) judge the 


operations of any economy—market, socialist, communist, or any 
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mixture. This is “welfare economics,” which sets up a purely 
competitive model populated with consistent, rational competi- 
tors and consumers and then asks whether or not the real world 
might approximate this model—but it is hard to say what “good 
thing” identifiable outside the terms of the model is maximized. 
Philosophical issues apart, the model is not structured so that the 
administrator can fit the kind of information which comes to his 
hand into the model and thus reach optimal solutions to his 
problems of managing an economy. 

But while the fully articulated structure of microtheory is not 
likely to be operationally useful to an administrator, there are 
elements within microtheory that might with benefit be absorbed 
into the pattern of thinking of public administrators. One, upon 
which the theory was originally founded, is the principle of 
profitability, to which I prefer to attach the Victorian rubric of 
The Commercial Principle. It is much less sophisticated than the 
maximization propositions of modern economic theory, but it is 
operationally usable because it maximizes the difference between 
money receipts and money payments which can, unlike benefits 
and preferences or sacrifices, be assigned to a clerk to count, add, 
and subtract. The Commercial Principle, although the economists 
are aware that it does not always give optimum results, does 
provide a clear rule to use in deciding between possible projects. 

Another element, which has become the touchstone of the 
discipline of economics, is the marginalist “cast of mind.” It is not 
a discovery of economics nor is its use restricted to economists, 
but I think that a person who has been immersed in economics 
for awhile is more likely than another person to phrase his prob- 
lems in terms of a little more or a little less rather than in terms of 
this or that, either-or. 

In concrete terms this “cast of mind” does not so much ask 
whether a country should have heavy industry as it does how 
large each steel mill should be. It is inclined to ask whether the 
country should export ore directly from the mine or sinter it first 
or smelt it into pig iron. Ideally, it does not compare large-scale 
irrigation works with farm wells, but rather the additional water 
which could be supplied by relining some large-scale channels 
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with the additional water to be supplied by using the same 
resources to dig a few more farm wells—but I must confess that 
all too often economists, when given an opportunity to advise, 
lose this marginalist cast of mind and devote themselves to the 
“big picture.” 

One other element of microtheory with a bearing upon the 
immediate problems of administrators is an awareness of joint 
costs and joint products. The most popular example of the latter 
is the multitude of things one gets in the petroleum refining 
process, but a more widespread example is the human food, the 
animal fodder, and the soil reconditioning inputs that one gets 
from a rice or wheat crop in a peasant economy. The jointness, 
the unallocability of joint inputs to outputs or joint outputs to 
inputs is something of which engineers are probably more aware 
than economists, but it is also part of the stock-in-trade of econo- 
mists and so we lay claim to it too. 

The reader will note that so far I have spoken of the contribu- 
tion of microeconomic theory in terms of a “cast of mind” and in 
terms of an “awareness,” neither of which is an operating direc- 
tive; neither are they theories into which one can slot concrete 
information to get a clear-cut decision, let alone an optimal deci- 
sion. 

There is one lesson of economics which perhaps I need not 
make to this group, but which I have found myself making over 
and over again in conversations with Indian administrators: that 
although resources may be in short supply, money or credit itself 
is never in short supply to a government. Since, as governments 
discovered early and economists rather later, supplying money 
and credit is a function of the sovereign will, money or credit is 
short because of a policy decision by the government. The deci- 
sion may have been taken for good and sufficient reason—i.e., to 
avoid inflation—but if a government wants, it can always print 
money. If it is embarrassed to print money, it can always structure 
a banking system which will accomplish the same end through 
the credit mechanism. 

I mention this only because I have been told over and over 
again by officials in moderately high positions that one of the 
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problems in rural development is the shortage of credit—as if 
there were something in the nature of the real world which 
absolutely prevented the government or the central bank from 
supplying more credit to the rural areas. This has led, on the one 
hand, to worrying about financial stringencies when the real 
problem was a shortage of things; and on the other hand, to 
frustrated attempts to enlarge the rural credit base in the face of 
national fiscal and monetary policies which in effect refuse to 
validate the increase in credit. There may therefore be a strong 
case for increasing the administrator's knowledge of economic 
theory, especially monetary theory—not because of the positive 
ways in which administrators can employ this theory, but to re- 
duce unnecessary inhibitions and to reduce the tendency of many 
administrators to waste time wolrying over matters which are 
either irrelevant to their problems or over which they have no 
control in any case. 


Conclusion 


My major point has been that the administrator in a developing 
economy takes on roles which are new to him and which may 
require new thinking on the part of scholars interested in under- 
standing the hows and whys of public administration in de- 
veloping countries. The problems of the administrator are com- 
plicated by the fact that success in his new economic roles—as | 
business executive, innovating entrepreneur, and planner—de- | 

~pends upon his success in carrying the message of how and why | 

"to live in an industrial society across a cultural boundary; and this _ 

in turn requires that he take on the roles of missionary and 
politician as well. 


Chapter 11 


The Problem of the Public Enterprise 


Frank P. Sherwood 


It is possible that the really fantastic increase in numbers and 
variations of public enterprises is today’s best-kept academic se- 
cret. Despite the fact that the public enterprise has become a 
factor of prime importance in the political life of many societies 
—the majority of them developing—the movement has gained 
scant scholarly attention. Except for a few hardy souls, most 
notably A. H. Hanson, there has been virtually no effort of conse- 
quence to view these events beyond the idiosyncratic boundaries 
of a single society. 

What is the problem? Have our scholars been remiss? Or is the 
public enterprise simply a formalistic plaything? 

Though much of what has been written has dwelled exces- 
sively on the public enterprise as an organizational form, the 
obviously more important question is its implication for develop- 
ment. The basic thesis of this chapter is that the public enterprise 
question is more than a legalistic one; the concept itself is suffi- 
ciently distinctive to represent a political-social-economic strat- 
egy for responding to societal imperatives. As such, the factors 
that occasion such a choice, the consequence of that choice, and 
its broader system implications all should provoke our interest. 

Recently, the Public Administration Division of the United 
Nations has begun more systematic studies of the role and devel- 
opment of public enterprises around the world. In 1964, a study 
of the structure and management of public enterprises was un- 


This chapter was originally prepared for presentation to the College Park Con- 
ference of the Comparative Administration Group, April 1966. 
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dertaken; and a seminar reporting on the findings of that effort 
was held in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1966. Three publications re- 
sulted in 1967 from that study and seminar.* Subsequently, the 
United Nations unit has been concentrating on problems of eval- 
uating the performance of public enterprise. A conference on that 
question was held in Yugoslavia in 1969. 

This recent interest of the United Nations has tended only to 
underscore the earlier lack of concern for a fast-growing and 
worldwide governmental phenomenon. Not only have public en- 
terprises proliferated, but they have presented major new prob- 
lems of relating them to the more traditional units of government. 
In many respects public enterprises have been an attractive de- 
vice because they are free; and they are problems to national 
governments precisely because of that freedom. At least now we 
are beginning to recognize that we have a problem; considering 
the nature of that problem will be the concern of the remainder 
of this chapter. 


On Definitions 


Although it is burdensome to emphasize definitions, there are 
some urgent reasons why the matter deserves special considera- 
tion in this paper. This need may, incidentally, be at least partly a 
result of the general lack of scholarly interest in the study of 
public enterprise. Public administration people—scholars and 
technical assistance people particularly—have tended to avoid 
the subject. They have, so to speak, read public enterprises out of 
the discipline and have even looked upon the rise of these organi- 
zations as a movement outside of governmental activity. The 
question of definition then, is straightforward: is there a differ- 
ence between a public enterprise and a private one? 


1. United Nations, Report of United Nations Seminar on the Organization and 
Administration of Public Enterprises Held at Geneva, Switzerland, October 4, 1966 
(STAOM 35), 38 p.; United Nations, Organization and Administration of Public 
Enterprises: Selected Papers (STAOM 36), 218 p.; United Nations, Role of Public 
Enterprises in Formulation and Implementation of Development Plans in Centrally 
Planned Economies (STAOM 37), 68 p. 
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Though the question may seem simplistic, it is highly important 
to understand its practical implications, for the way in which we 
define the concerns of public administration sets the parameters 
for research, technical assistance, and institutional development. 
An exceedingly narrow view of the discipline has, in my opinion, 
markedly hampered the development of public administration 
education in several institutions with which I have had contact 
overseas. This may be seen particularly in the identification of 
employment opportunities for graduates of such programs. In the 
traditional services, entrance is often too rigid or too precarious to 
justify a lengthy investment of time in education; salaries are 
pauperish, and the atmosphere is stifling. Yet these are the oppor- 
tunities such educational organizations have typically held out to 
their graduates. No wonder they attract few students—and mar- 
ginal ones at that. 

Such institutions are often also barred from varying types of 
community service and training ventures, which may in the long 
run have important implications for the funding and financial 
viability of the school. I observed one case where two separate 
sectors—business and public—were established in an institute of 
administration. The preparation of students for positions in 
public enterprises was assigned to the business sector, with the 
approval of the people in the public administration division. The 
consequences were at least two: (1) the training programs 
launched by business became a highly important revenue pro- 
ducer, thus affecting their influence in the whole institute; and 
(2) it became clear that all the attractive employment opportuni- 
ties would come through education in business administration. 

Indeed, it might be noted that the question of definition be- 
comes absolutely crucial where business and public administra- 
tion programs exist side-by-side in the same institution. Areas of 
activities have to be carved out that are both theoretically and 
practically viable. From the pragmatic standpoint, it goes with- 
out saying that the ideal situation would call for strength in both 
sectors. In general, however, the balance tends to be against 
public administration. This is true even in countries with very 
dominant governments, For example, the School of Administra- 
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tive Sciences in the Middle East Technical University in Turkey 
—an etatist system—has faced the problem of heavy weighting 
toward the business side. Thus, while there are exceptions around 
the world, it can generally be argued that the typical need is to 
find a way to keep public administration in the ball park—or 
perhaps even the parking lot. 

There is a rather clear suggestion here of the relation between 
practice and theory. That is, classifying the public enterprise as a 
business concern results essentially from inattention to theory. 
Faced by such issues as production management, pricing and cost 
accounting, public administration people have simply with- 
drawn. In my judgment, this has not been a reasoned position. 

The argument of this paper is that public enterprises are differ- 
ent from private ones. Their study belongs in the discipline of 
public administration. Admittedly, the attempt to provide defini- 
tional specificity for the concept of the public enterprise is 
fraught with difficulties. As a report to the thirteenth Interna- 
tional Congress of Administrative Science observes, 


. . . there is no agreement as to the concepts of public and 
private enterprises. In every country the concept of public 
enterprise is defined by legislation and other legal acts, by 
the manner of establishment, as well as the basis of other 
relationships. However, if we wanted to define the concept 
of public enterprise from the viewpoint of a more general 
convention, we would find ourselves in a very difficult situa- 
tion. There is no concept which might be adopted from the 
standpoint of all the countries as a uniform concept of all 
public enterprises. The National reports show an extra-ordi- 
nary large variety of concepts of public enterprise, so much 
so they mutually exclude one another.’ 


Yet is not necessary, for the purposes of a theory, that all agree 
as to the substantive activity or structure of public enterprises.* 


* Ep. NOTE. The distinction between substantive or functional consequences of an 
organization’s behavior and its concrete structure is emphasized below in chap. 12. 

2. Nikola Balog, General Report: Administrative Management of Public Enter- 
prises (Paris: XIIIth International Congress of Administrative Sciences, 1965) 
(processed), p. 3. Reprinted by permission of the International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences. 
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Once a society has labeled an institution public, this should be 
sufficient to excite the interest and involvement of our discipline. 
Within these terms we can easily tolerate apparent contradic- 
tions, such as calling a steel enterprise a private venture in the 
United States and a public one in Brazil. 

The utility of this conceptual position is generally supported by 
a virtually universal tendency to build many legal institutions 
and norms around the distinction between public and private 
responsibility. While the rise of mixed enterprises suggests that 
some qualifications are in order, it seems generally fair to say that 
in any given political system there are fairly clear understandings 
of what is, and what is not, a public activity. The problems 
associated with the mixed enterprise as partly public and private, 
incidentally, suggest the importance to a political system of 
clearly defining the area of public responsability. A bastardized 
organ which can neither optimize self-interest nor fully serve the 
public interest may represent the worst of all worlds. 

Thus, there is an importance which attaches to public enter- 
prise, even though its exact nature differs from nation to nation. 
Specifically, the public enterprise involves different expectations 
as to the processes of decision-making and responsibility. Our 
concern shifts toward a study of the way in which an organiza- 
tion defined as public reads its obligations, develops its code of 
behavior, and relates to the broader economic, social, and politi- 
cal system. It will be noted that our emphasis is on the impor- 
tance of the word “public” in public enterprise theory. It is, of 
course, obvious that governmental enterprises have their own 
unique imperatives. So do education, police, health, and many 
other undertakings in the public sphere. In the last analysis, 
however, the perception of the organization as public has pro- 
found relevance for its total behavior. On the important decisions 
—pricing, employment, investment, leadership—its linkage to 
the government and to its public responsibility will be clear. Only 
on the lesser decisions—inventory control, production mechanics, 
advertising—can we expect that its terms of reference will be 
primarily economic. The traditional preoccupations of business 
with production, merchandising, and accounting are relevant, but 
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enterprises must operate. 

If inadequate attention has been paid to the public enterprise 
in public administration, one result has been the loss of an impor- 
tant clientele for many educational and training programs in 
public administration. Another result: the enterprises may them- 
selves have suffered because of this lack of attention. Further, 
enterprises which are not intended to serve a governmental pur- 
pose should not be accorded status as public enterprises. 

It is not likely that this plea for public enterprises to be re- 
garded as a part of government will excite a rejection by scholars 
and practitioners of public administration. Very likely, the gen- 
eral premises are widely shared. Why is it, then, that so little 
attention has been given to this field? Let us probe more deeply. 


Ecological Conditions 


Like any other institution, the public enterprise is a creature of 
its environment. It is therefore important to consider the condi- 
tions that evoke a growing involvement by government in its 
economy. Ideology can, of course, exert a strong influence; but 
clearly it is only in the Communist world that the expansion of 
governmental activities through public enterprises leans heavily 
on doctrine. 

The experience of the United States is perhaps instructive. 
Generally speaking, only in the last sixty to seventy-five years 
could we say that we have had “activist” governments. Prior to 
that, the dominant philosophy was that of umpiring conflicts 
between private interests and protecting the nation against exter- 
nal threats. With a few exceptions, such as the post office, the 
waterways, roads, and the ill-fated central bank, the United 
States government created few organizations in the form of enter- 
prises. Between World War I and II, however, the number of 
such enterprises proliferated in the banking, agricultural, and 
housing fields. The need to take up economic responsibilities 
during World War II also spawned many new institutions. Since 
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that time, the role of the government has increased appreciably 
but the organizational instruments utilized have tended to avoid 
direct governmental operation of economic enterprises. 

It is of course easy to speculate that these shifting tendencies 
reflect changing ideological fashions. Yet it is also apparent that 
there have been profound changes in institutional conditions as 
well. To take one simple illustration, the United States military 
once manufactured much of its own ordnance; and this is still the 
practice of many countries. While such involvement was seen as 
essential to national security, it is also probable that the govern- 
ment was not confident of its capacity to purchase such monopo- 
listically produced items at minimal prices, according to specified 
standards, and on schedule. Indeed, this consideration seems to 
have motivated the French to nationalize part of their armament 
and aircraft industry immediately prior to World War II. Byé 
notes, “This step was held to be necessary to prevent excess 
profits and to end the abnormal situation of private industries 
working exclusively for one client, the state.” 

A scant forty years ago, the United States Army invited bids 
for a new air force plane on a single sheet of paper, including all 
specifications. Today the bid specifications for a weapons system 
can require a pile of paper more than 10 feet high. Furthermore, 
the government may actually pay several companies to prepare 
bids for such an undertaking. Thus, the government is not at the 
mercy of one contractor. It has created a new form of competition 
where there may be only one buyer but there are several sellers. 
Great sophistication has also been achieved in pricing mechan- 
isms. Not too many years ago, contracts were being let on a “cost 
plus” basis. Then came cost plus fixed fee systems. Neither of 
these, however, created any incentive for the contractor to econo- 
mize. Under today’s sophisticated incentive-cost plans, however, 
the government has improved its skills as buyer and provided for 
another form of market simulation. 

There have been many other changes in our society. One which 
has not been sufficiently “celebrated,” says Charles Lindblom, is 


3. Majrice Byé, “Nationalization in France,” in Mario Einaudi, Majrice Byé, 
and Ernesto Rossi, Nationalization in France and Italy (Ithaca, N.Y., 1955), p. 74. 
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the creation of a system of national income accounting which 
gives us the capacity to build economic models that substantially 
reflect reality. Since the shocking scandals in 1951, the collection 
of federal income taxes has improved immeasurably. One could 
continue the examples. Changes in the United States have come 
rapidly, and they have enabled an activist government to choose 
from an increasingly wider range of instrumentalities for inter- 
vening in the economic life of the country. 

By contrast, a society with little role differentiation, few spe- 
cialized subsystems, and a simplified hierarchy of power would 
have only one way to intervene—through a single, all-purpose net 
of relationships. Such a situation was reported to me a number of 
years ago by the harried mayor of a Persian town. He said 
delegation was impossible, for the expectation was that he be in 
the middle of all government activity. That meant a good many 
economic activities, incidentally: running the municipal bath 
house and the slaughter house, making sure there was an ade- 
quate supply of coal, and so forth. He was the head of a house- 
hold which happened to number about 20,000 people. 

These extremes between Persia and the United States illustrate 
a continuum, with the fused—or nonspecialized—society at one 
extreme and the diffracted—or specialized—society at the other. 
Warren F. Ilchman has summarized these two models very well: 
“The dominant characteristics of diffracted society are extensive 
specialization of labor, interdependence, and the importance of 
markets, money and the price system. The fused society is the 
antithesis of the diffracted. To use Parsonian language, the modes 
of action in a diffracted society are functionally specific, univer- 
salistic, and achievement oriented. In a fused society they are 
functionally diffuse, particularistic, and ascriptive. . . .”* The 
range of specialization is particularly relevant for this discussion 
because we may expect a rising number of institutional alterna- 
tives for the economy as we move from a nonspecialized toward a 
specialized condition. The market is perhaps the best illustration 
of a specialized subsystem; and it is, of course, characteristic of 


a “Rising Expectations and the Revolution in Development Administration,” 
Public Administration Review 15 (Dec. 1965), 319. 
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the diffracted situation. Fred W. Riggs, for example, lays great 
stress on the market in his theorizing, attributing to it decisive 
importance in the development of American public administra- 
tion.’ The market, with its specified decision premises reflected in 
the price mechanism, becomes increasingly important in a society 
as it moves away from the nonspecialized condition. 

Between the two extremes, of course, lies reality. As a result, 
Riggs has made prismatic society the focal point of much of his 
later writing. It is important to realize that the prismatic model is 
seen as a transitional phase in which movements between the two 
extremes are occurring; and thus the dynamics which accompany 
change are more important analytic foci than static, ideal-type 
models. This point is particularly relevant to this paper, for it is 
likely that the public enterprise represents a transitional response 
that is characteristic neither of the fused nor the diffracted 
model. 

It may be observed that the fused society, needing virtually no 
organizational additions to its basic social structure, has little 
place for autonomous public enterprise. The diffracted society, 
already surfeited by institutional alternatives, has many options 
through which it can secure its objectives. Its developed infra- 
structure, of which an effective tax-collection system is one exam- 
ple, permits the use of far more subtle means of influence than 
the heavy-handed government-operated public enterprise. 

To digress for a moment, I have chosen to accept—rather 
uncritically—these aspects of the Riggs theory for reasons of 
convenience. It is a theory that is now well known, and it does 
give us a common ground upon which to examine the public 
enterprise movement in an ecological context. Second, it is note- 
worthy that Riggs has produced in his Administration in Develop- 
ing Countries some of the most significant hypotheses with regard 


5. Riggs has noted that “the basic model of public administration is analogous 
to the market model.” Administration in Developing Countries (New York, 1964), 
p. 7. He also has written, “I say only that the American market society seems to 
apply in the administrative sphere the same basic values that apply in the market.” 
See The Ecology of Public Administration (New Delhi: Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, 1961), p. 9. 
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to public enterprises that have come to my attention. They tend 
to be buried in the text and are not even well indexed. Neverthe- 
less, it is striking that a writer on comparative administration has 
been perhaps more profound in his analysis than those who have 
focused their attention on the public enterprise. 

The relationship between the public enterprise and prismatic 
society is illustrated by the case of Turkey, which embarked on a 
course of modernization under Kemal Atatiirk in the early 1920’s. 
Few realize how deep was the social revolution which gripped 
that country. The sabbath was changed from Friday to Sunday; 
grown men returned to school to learn a new way of writing; and 
the traditional fez was replaced by the fedora. 

Atatiirk sought foreign capital for economic development and 
generally failed. The marshaling of the small amount of capital 
within the country called for institutional innovation on the part 
of the government, which now become the predominant risk- 
taker in the system. 

From the first, too, it was recognized that this new economic 
involvement embraced tasks far different from the waging of 
wars, the collecting of taxes, and the dispensing of justice—the 
traditional concerns of government. Particularly since the estab- 
lishment of the Sumerbank more than thirty years ago, the web 
of government enterprises is said to account for more than 50 
percent of the gross national product. 

Though it is clearly an important consideration, it is far too 
simple to say that what happened in Turkey was essentially a 
result of capital scarcity. Rather, various system imperatives dic- 
tated government operation of many forms of economic activity. 
These imperatives start with the political structure itself. Political 
conditions in the transitional society have more bearing on the 
popularity of the public enterprise than is generally realized. We 
will return to a more intensive consideration of this aspect later in 
the paper. Here it may be noted that deep involvement in the 
economy carries very great power potential, in view of the tre- 
mendous material resources it puts at the command of the ruling 
group. These new organizations are also an important means by 
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which long-dominant power alignments can be radically altered. 
In this sense, utilization of the public enterprise amounts to an 
important political strategy. 

The political leader naturally looks abroad as well as at home, 
which points up another significance of public enterprise. One 
cannot forget that nationalism is heady doctrine in many socie- 
ties. And the operation of key economic sectors by foreign firms 
has made private enterprise a symbol of imperialism. This is 
particularly true in the oil industry, where the economic stakes 
are often so high that the buying and selling of a government is 
treated as a minor cost of doing business. When a transitional 
society, attempting to build a truly independent government, 
feels frustrated by these outside influences, nationalization be- 
comes a popular and apparently effective way of responding to 
the problem. 


Market Ecology 


Transitional societies face some real difficulties in building an 
economic structure, which are only in part caused by capital 
shortages. The most obvious lack is an effective market system, 
thus denying the government an entire subsystem of coordina- 
tion. Its absence forces the government to pursue an intervention- 
ist path. Further, it would seem that the effects of the nonmarket 
society upon attitudes provide the most serious problem of all. 
Since prices do not form the premise for subsystem decisions, it 
follows that few choices will be made on purely economic or 
efficiency grounds. As Riggs has quite properly pointed out, 
“arena” factors tend to influence decisions that, in the diffracted 
society, are taken primarily on economic grounds. Arena factors 
are defined by Riggs as “all other considerations [than economic] 
which determine the balance of power, prestige, and solidar- 
ity... .”* In this context, it is important to realize that a general 
price indeterminancy consequently prevails throughout a pris- 
matic society. Private enterprises do not govern themselves differ- 


6. Riggs, Administration in Developing Countries, p. 105. 
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ently. They also make decisions on the basis of a mixture of arena 
and economic forces. 

If the market does not typically exist (in the prismatic society ) 
then questions arise whether it can be simulated; for if we accept 
the manifest purpose for creating public enterprises, it is because, 
in the absence of effective markets, the government wants to 
promote production that is nevertheless price and market ori- 
ented, rather than subject primarily to arena considerations. Put 
another way, the argument is: (1) the government possesses the 
only capital available for investment; (2) the government deter- 
mines it must involve itself directly in the operation; (3) the 
government decides the activity should be operated on a “busi- 
ness’ (market-simulated) basis; and (4) the government estab- 
lishes a public enterprise, rather than lodging the function in a 
regular government department. Although such a chain of deci- 
sion events may seem unduly stylized, this does embrace much of 
the traditional theory of public enterprise, which seems to assume 
that a business or resource-optimizing mentality can be found in 
any society. 

Experience suggests, however, that to expect such market be- 
havior by the public enterprise is quite unrealistic. Any organiza- 
tion is a reflection of the culture in which it operates. Thus, the 
public enterprise in the prismatic society tends to develop deci- 
sion criteria which are consonant with its cultural milieu rather 
than with those of public or private enterprises in a diffracted 
society. Briefly, it is unlikely that we can expect market behavior 
inside or outside of government, when no true market exists. 
Riggs’ concern with ecology has brought the point forcibly to his 
attention. He has written: 


Thus the bureaucratic manager of public funds turns out 
to be as uneconomical in his entrepreneurial activities as the 
pariah entrepreneur must be. In the diffracted model both 
private and public enterprises can be run efficiently, accord- 
ing to criteria of productivity; in the prismatic model neither 
can run efficiently, and for similar reasons. If this line of 
speculation is correct, it follows that the weaknesses of the 
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“private sector” cannot be overcome through investments in 
a “public sector” which suffers from similar deficiencies.’ 


If, then, the public enterprise cannot be expected to behave in 
a market fashion, what is its function? Perhaps most importantly, 
the myth that it is a market institution endows it with a good 
many advantages, not the least of which is its larger degree of 
autonomy. Because the public enterprise is expected to behave in 
the prismatic society as if it were in the market, there is a general 
willingness to endow it with substantial freedom and independ- 
ence. The fact that it does not behave in market terms tends to be 
overlooked; and those in power thereby secure important instru- 
ments of influence that are not subjected to the usual public 
scrutiny. In addition these large enterprises, governed by arena 
factors, do serve a great many interests. They build a clientele of 
the favored, which in many respects provides them with greater 
political support than would come from purely market-oriented 
behavior. 

The popularity of the public enterprise in the prismatic society 
is also supported by another aspect of the market myth. In view 
of the absence of a real market in the prismatic society, the 
argument goes, the public enterprise can be used as a means of 
developing one. The government becomes the risk-taker and 
shows its citizens how profitable this can be. The popularity of 
the mixed enterprise in certain countries is undoubtedly attribut- 
able to this theory. In these cases, the assumption is that the 
government will take the initial big risk but private investors will, 
in time, acquire the government’s holdings. The difficulty is that 
things seldom work out that way." Not only do most mixed 
enterprises attract little private capital, but governments often 
engage in highly uneconomic behaviors in order to maintain the 
fiction of private involvement. Cases have come to my attention 


7. Ibid., p. 191. 

8. “The efficiency of public management varies directly with the degree of 
diffraction, after the threshold of positive development has been reached. Thus, 
prismatic state enterprises are necessarily uneconomic. Statism, as a panacea fo: 
the sala, is a gigantic hoax: instead of alleviating the strain on the public treasury, 
it increases the burden. The problems of tributary taxation are aggravated, not 
solved.” Ibid., p. 296. 
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where an enterprise has declared a 20 percent dividend for pri- 
vate shareholders although the government is simultaneously 
providing generous subsidies. Nor do attempts to convert a here- 
tofore public enterprise to private ownership seem to have 
worked out much differently. The Philippine experience is per- 
haps particularly instructive.” 

On this point, Riggs has observed that, 


The crowning irony of this prismatic dilemma arises when 
public enterprises are promoted as a panacea for the inabil- 
ity of private enterprise to achieve economic growth. This 
chimera, augmented by a passion for planning, reinforces 
bureaucratic expansionism. It promises relatively attractive 
employment opportunities for aspiring job seekers. It affords 
a plausible pretext for bureaucratic elites wishing to increase 
the number of agencies under their authority. Perhaps 
equally important, it bids fair to bring in sales income, a 
welcome supplement to the pitifully inadequate revenues 
derived from tributary taxation.” 


Market symbolism is exploited in still another way. This in- 
volves the practice whereby many governments engage in the 
direct sales—and sometimes manufacture and _processing—of 
critical consumer products, most often tea, tobacco, sugar, and 
alcohol. The prices are set high enough to provide an important 
and reliable tax source for the government. In point of fact, of 
course, such monopolies are not designed to create a market 
system. They inhibit marketization, but they do perform their 
fund-raising chores remarkably well. They effectively mask the 
often heavy tax which is buried in the sales price. 

Finally, it should be noted that prismatic governments some- 
times use the public enterprise to keep even primitive market 
forces from emerging. The nationalization of the railroads of 
many countries is perhaps the best current example. The ex- 
tremes to which governments in prismatic societies will go to 


S. Milne, “The Role of the Government Corporation in the Philippines,” 
Pen wee (Fall 1961), 257-70. 
10. Riggs, i ministration in Developing Countries, pp. 295-96. 
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avoid the demise of established institutions seems to me worthy of 
careful analysis. In the diffracted society, it is assumed that 
economic forces will at times compel the departure of old friends. 
In the prismatic society, however, the harshness of this economic 
Darwinism is tempered by the arena factors that generally govern 
decision-making. In the end, it seems to mean government opera- 
tion of enterprises that are no longer economic. 

In this respect, however, the government'’s function as an agent 
of social welfare becomes important. Organizations are not al- 
lowed to die because the result is simply a greater problem of 
unemployment for the government; and enterprises are not per- 
mitted to promote efficiency in market fashion because layoffs 
also add to the social welfare problem.” Thus, government opera- 
tion of an enterprise often removes any opportunity for market- 
oriented behavior. 

Price control, generally antithetical to market theory, is often 
another function of the public enterprise. Since price controls are 
difficult to apply even in the most sophisticated of diffracted 
societies, it is perhaps understandable that prismatic governments 
have resorted to more manageable mechanisms. Government op- 
eration of an enterprise is one way of assuring that prices do not 
get too far out of hand; and it is also a means by which the 
government can amend the rigors of a price system to meet other 
social imperatives. In Brazil, the prices of the National Steel 
Company were uniform throughout the country, a policy particu- 
larly beneficial to the impoverished north, which was located 
hundreds of miles from the plant. The industrial south was sim- 
ply required, through a controlled price mechanism, to subsidize 
shipments to the north. In Turkey a system was evolved whereby 
the efficient cement plants (mostly private) were required to 
subsidize the more costly ones (mostly governmental). Thus, the 
price was made uniform and market competition avoided. 


11. Robert Presthus, “Weberian v. Welfare Bureaucracy in Traditional Society,” 
Administrative Science Quarterly 6 (Jan. 1961), 1-24. 
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Political Ecology 


As should be evident from the discussion of market ecology, 
the public enterprise can be an institution of major political 
significance. This should not surprise us, of course. The argument 
of this paper has been that the public enterprise is, above all 
else, a public entity; and in the very best of circumstances the 
public enterprise can do no more than simulate market behavior. 
If its concerns are totally self-regarding, an enterprise should not 
be established as a public corporation. Despite this obvious point, 
however, it is remarkable how little attention has been given to 
the political significance of the public enterprise. Furthermore, 
these political implications seem particularly important in the 
prismatic setting. 

Consider the relationship of specialization to political require- 
ments. In the fused, nonspecialized society, system maintenance 
is achieved through a single well-understood authority structure. 
The diffracted society also has its own kind of stability. It is 
pluralistic, and its various subsystems have fairly well-defined 
boundaries and interests. Instead of a command structure func- 
tioning as the integrating force, it is probable that the diffracted 
society achieves stability through its process of interest articula- 
tion. In the two settings there are different expectations of the 
political leader. The fused leader is charismatic, embracive, dom- 
inant—a father image. The diffracted society tends to assign its 
political leaders more specific obligations. 

It is, of course, obvious that the political leader can never really 
represent a specialized system in a society. Such a result would 
mean the end of the democratic polity. Nevertheless, the more 
precise specification of leadership responsibility is a form of spe- 
cialization. For example, there tend to be clearer boundary defi- 
nitions among government levels in the diffracted society. No one 
would seriously blame the President of the United States for the 
condition of the water distribution system in Minneapolis. Yet the 
Shah of Iran might very well be considered responsible for such a 
failure in Tehran, Isfahan, or Shiraz. 
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In the prismatic society, however, neither the authority struc- 
ture nor the interest-articulation process can meet maintenance 
requirements. The prismatic society is inherently unstable. It has 
lost its fusion but has not gained its pluralism. Typically too, 
expectation changes have outstripped systemic ones. The ex- 
pectations are for modernization and performance by the politi- 
cal leader, but within an environment in which self-regarding 
imperatives are still given the highest priority. The prismatic 
society thus has collective aspirations and individualistic de- 
mands. System maintenance becomes a problem. And, to the 
extent that some sort of continuity is achieved, it is probably the 
result of energies expended on individual position maintenance. 
The political leader, particularly, must give first priority to his 
survival in a highly precarious world. 

There is often another consideration. The political leader in- 
creasingly discovers that people do want things done by the 
government. Yet the government, he finds, is not a responsive 
instrument. It is frequently a mass of personal empires, in which 
each leader's prime concern is to maintain his own position. Thus 
we find the contradictory imperatives of building a personal 
reward system while trying to create a public-purpose organiza- 
tion. With regard to the latter problem of developing an organi- 
zational response, the political leader in the prismatic society 
typically finds he is surrounded by procedural and organizational 
barricades. This is the problem of formalism, for the prismatic 
society tries to look diffracted long before its specialized subsys- 
tems have been perfected. The French-inspired Courts of Ac- 
counts which frequently engage in elaborate and frustrating pre- 
audits of administrative expenditures, are perhaps one of the best 
examples of this tendency. Hence, the political leader who wants 
to get something done has to cast about for extraordinary instru- 
ments. 

It should perhaps be observed, too, that instability does not 
necessarily create a desire for open decisions openly arrived at. 
More likely, the leader is not secure enough to afford many 
revelations of negligence, inefficiency, or just plain corruption. It 
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is frequently a “tight to the vest” game; subsidies, both hidden 
and overt, can effectively keep inadequacies from public view. 

For the prismatic political leader, then, direct governmental 
operation of numerous economic activities is appealing, both be- 
cause it affords an excellent means to strengthen one’s personal 
power base, and also because it makes possible the creation of 
counterpart bureaucracies which are not subject to all the limita- 
tions of the established civil service. The generally greater auton- 
omy of these enterprises, which is their basic raison d’étre, ob- 
viously serves a “can do” end and also gives the leader 
considerable flexibility in his distribution of political rewards. In 
addition to these positive motivations, the creation of a public 
enterprise often represents an avoidance strategy. In other words, 
government operation is decreed to keep bad news from becom- 
ing public. 

Perhaps the greatest fiction in this whole area of political rela- 
tionships is that the public-enterprise movement represents a 
curtailment of the governmental structure. This comes from be- 
lieving too much in formal organization charts, on which public 
enterprises are either omitted entirely or placed on the side with 
no direct attachment to the line of command. In a great many 
cases—and perhaps most characteristically in South America— 
this is a myth. The informal subordination of these enterprises to 
the political executive, largely through financing (subsidization) 
and appointment authority, is quite clear. Far from reducing or 
fragmenting the governmental structure, the public-enterprise 
movement in Latin America has given it greater coherence by 
strengthening the political executive. It is also interesting to note 
that the substantial move toward public enterprises in France 
and Italy since World War I has apparently strengthened consid- 
erably the hand of the central government.” 

This is not to say, of course, that the effect of the public-enter- 
prise movement has been the same in all countries. In some cases, 
the quest for autonomy has been achieved, as the governor of 
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East Pakistan pointed out to me several years ago. It might be 
noted, however, that even in Pakistan the degree of governmental 
cohesion might have been greater than the governor imagined, 
for senior civil servants assumed much of the leadership of these 
enterprises. It might have been that the governor simply was not 
in the power system. The same kind of integration at the civil- 
service level may prevail in India, where top bureaucrats also 
have assumed leadership of many of the public enterprises. 

Based on Latin American and Middle Eastern experience, it 
appears that the political leader can utilize the public enterprise 
in at least four different ways to enhance his personal power 
base: (1) patronage, (2) investment decisions, (3) locational 
decisions, and (4) personal funding. In none of these cases is it 
suggested that corruption need be involved; politically advanta- 
geous behavior can occur within the formalities of the law. 

The patronage opportunities are fairly obvious. In general, the 
autonomy of the public enterprise is interpreted to mean freedom 
from the constraints of the civil service system. Securely outside 
the formal government structure, these enterprises typically pro- 
vide greater pay and more perquisites. They also offer many ways 
in which the individual can secure further economic benefit and 
thus the incentives to secure such positions are often considera- 
ble. In a great many cases there are policy-making boards which 
provide nice sinecures with little responsibility. These are nesting 
places for some of the hacks; and it is probably one of the reasons 
the boards have not been more effective in many public enter- 
prises. That has not been their function. 

The choice of investment alternatives in societies that look to 
the government for much of their capital confers tremendous 
influence potential on the leader. In the first place, it gives him 
rather direct control over the enterprise itself. Secondly, it ena- 
bles him to reward his friends. The decision to support the elec- 
tric power enterprise in its plans to build a large generating 
facility, for example, can have implications for regional political 
support as well as for certain businesses that will benefit from 
cheap power. 

Investment decisions are often closely related to locational 
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ones. Of the two, the choice of where physically to make the 
investment probably has the greatest immediate political conse- 
quence. Adnan Menderes, who served Turkey as prime minister 
from 1950 to 1960, lost much of his urban political support, and 
he consequently looked to the rural communities to maintain his 
position. In addition to the charisma he was able to utilize in 
soliciting rural support, he found it necessary to provide some 
rewards. Here his strategy was to bring new economic opportuni- 
ties to these subsistence areas: for example, the location of beet 
sugar processing factories, which were very significant in provid- 
ing an area with a cash crop. It turns out that many of these mills 
were located uneconomically, but it is likely they served Men- 
deres’ political purposes. Other plants were so located as to give 
jobs to communities that had supported Menderes. 

Fourth, public enterprise is used to get money for things that 
cannot be supported within the traditional framework of govern- 
ment. After Brazil’s revolution of April 1964, it was alleged that a 
considerable contribution to the 1962 campaigns of the presi- 
dent’s candidates was provided by the national oil enterprise, 
Petrobras. Radio and television network costs for speeches sup- 
porting the government’s policies were paid by the organization. 
Since the oil company was a mixed enterprise and had its shares 
listed on the Rio de Janeiro stock exchange, it perhaps had the 
right to spend its money as it and its shareholders saw fit. How- 
ever, it happened that 98 percent of the stock was held by 
governmental organizations. 

The point perhaps need not be stressed further. Public enter- 
prises command very considerable wealth; they are free from 
many of the conventional personnel and financial controls; and 
they therefore have high potential as utility support-building 
mechanisms for political leaders. 

The function of public enterprises as counterpart bureaucracies 
also attracts the political executive. In this world of high interde- 
pendency and instant communication, the political executive can- 
not ignore his performance obligations. Yet, as has been indi- 
cated, traditional bureaucracies are remarkably unsuited to carry 
out any but the most routine legal and tax-collecting functions. In 
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Turkey, as an illustration, there were intense frustrations with the 
postal system. Conversion from departmental to enterprise status 
resolved some of these problems by providing greater personnel 
and financial discretion. Turks reported a marked improvement 
in performance; and this, in the last analysis, is what concerns the 
average citizen. 

The experience of Carlos Lacerda, first governor of the city- 
state of Guanabara, is quite instructive in this regard. Guanabara 
is actually the old Federal District of Rio de Janerio. When the 
new capital of Brazilia was established in 1960, the district, 
containing some 3 million people, was given statehood, and La- 
cerda was elected its first governor that fall. The district was 
glutted with public servants who collected pay checks but per- 
formed virtually no services. Yet the urban problems were awe- 
some: degrading slums, a terrifying system of mass transit, many 
days without water, an absence of police authority. Also, Lacerda 
had deep political problems. A conservative, he was elected only 
because of ticket-splitting by the laborites, in a single-election 
contest. He could not reasonably expect to build a power base on 
ideological grounds. Ostensibly, his strategy was to concentrate 
on performance; less overtly, however, he was attentive to prob- 
lems of personal maintenance. 

The result of all this was the articulation of the concept of 
“deconcentration,” which he distinguishes from decentralization 
in that the devolution of activities theoretically occurs outside the 
traditional hierarchy.” It is a pluralistic concept in which certain 
organizations are removed from the chain of command. In pursu- 
ance of his theory, Lacerda established mixed companies to pro- 
vide services in bus transit, housing, supply, telephone, and eco- 
nomic development. Special public corporations were established 
to run the hospital network and the water services. A theoreti- 
cally private but state-dominated steel firm was organized, and 

13. Carlos Lacerda gave great emphasis to the deconcentration concept in his 
Message to the Legislative Assembly: Program of Government for 1963 (Rio de 
Janeiro: Guanabara State Government, 1962). Ivan L. Richardson has dealt with 
the Lacerda notion insightfully in his “Development Agencies in Guanabara,” in 
“Perspectives of Brazilian State and Local Government,” ed. Ivan L. Richardson, 
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the state bank was expanded. These organizations were newly 
staffed outside the civil service regulations, and they were freed 
from many financial controls. 

There can be no question that these enterprises furnished La- 
cerda with program accomplishments, in addition to providing 
him with more immediate power advantages. As a result, Lacerda 
acquired a very considerable reputation in Brazil for having 
taken on a thoroughly untamable tiger and wrestled it into some 
sort of administrative viability. His strength as a presidential 
candidate, which subsequently diminished due to other political 
events, came in large part because it appeared he had broken out 
of the characteristic Brazilian “do-nothing” mold. The specifics of 
the Lacerda situation need not be explored further here. Essen- 
tially, the experience revealed that public enterprises can in fact 
help to make performance a political asset. 

The use of the public enterprise as an avoidance strategy is 
well revealed by Mussolini, whose takeover of much of Italy’s 
industrial plant has been described as the “most unplanned na- 
tionalization of industry in the Western World.” Unwilling to 
face the political problem caused by failing private businesses, 
Mussolini hit on the expedient of running the businesses himself 
and thus hiding the losses. The strategy also incorporated a “rich 
to the poor” procedure. He saddled the enterprises that were 
economic with the support of newly acquired, uneconomic organ- 
izations. Thus the subsidies were camouflaged. Another approach 
has been to spread costs by requiring that older enterprises ac- 
quire stock in the new one and thus become responsible for it. 
Adnan Menderes in Turkey was apparently a master of this 
technique; he quickly extracted any spare cash from a prospering 
enterprise by forcing it to invest in others. 

In the last analysis, it would seem that the public enterprise 
represents a uniquely attractive response to the imperatives fac- 
ing a prismatic political executive. Here wealth and autonomy 
appear to be the critical ingredients; and their presence in combi- 
nation is obviously important. Flexibility in the use of largesse 


14. Emesto Rossi, “Nationalization in Italy,” in Einaudi, Bye’, and Rossi, 
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paid for by public enterprises makes it possible to strengthen 
one’s personal political following with a substantial and steady 
flow of material rewards. Yet, the contradictory aspect is that this 
same autonomy can also be used to meet the leader’s need for 
better performance. Despite their limitations, the public enter- 
prises often perform better than the traditional civil services. The 
net effect of the public enterprise is apparently to strengthen the 
political executive as against the legislature and the various pri- 
vate agencies that operate in many societies. 


Conclusions 


The purpose of this chapter has been relatively limited. We 
have seen that the public enterprise movement does raise prob- 
lems that should be of practical and intellectual concern to the 
student of public administration. 

One hypothesis has been suggested, more for purposes of illus- 
tration than as a starting point for inquiry. The proposition is that 
the public enterprise is basically an artifact of the transitional, or _ 
prismatic, society. At the extremes of the specialization contin- 
uum, it is hypothesized that the public enterprise has less of a 
role. In the fused society, the command structure is monolithic 


and cannot accept counterpart structures. In the diffracted so- 


‘ciety, the public enterprise seems heavy-handed, gross, and mon- 


olithic. The diffracted society, securing its stability through its 
process of interest articulation, has an infrastructure and subsys- 
tems that provide many alternatives to direct government owner- 
ship and operation. 

_ Riggs’ argument that the society moving from one extreme to 
the other provides a useful framework for inquiry has seemed 


| particularly appropriate for this paper. Two aspects of this transi- 


tion have been considered: the market and political leadership. 
As soon as a society adopts a money economy and there is even a 
slight acceptance of the principles of ownership and contract, an 
embryonic market appears. To what extent is the market allowed 
to work as an independent decision-making subsystem, with 
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economic criteria paramount? The mixture of old and new struc- 
tures tends to leave most economic activities dominated in small 
part by optimizing criteria, and in large part by the older arena 
forces. In this context the public enterprise is created and 
granted substantial freedom from traditional restraints on the 
grounds that it will at least simulate the market. In fact, even the 
creation of a limited market subsystem is far more complicated 
than a simple organizational reform. The market as a specialized 
part of the society is a cultural phenomenon. To put it succinctly, 
the idea that the creation of a legal entity known as a public 
enterprise can alone engender the spirit of enterprise and a com- 
mitment to efficiency simply has not been borne out. 

Though the effectiveness of the public enterprise as a market 
instrument in the prismatic society may be more fictitious than 
real, an examination of its utility as a political device suggests 
other reasons for its appeal. The market symbol provides the 
public enterprise with an aura of legitimacy; and the resulting 
autonomy gives its practical attractiveness to the prismatic politi- 
cal leader. This appeal lessens, however, as the society becomes 
more diffracted and alternative means of goal accomplishment 
become available. 

In closing, a personal expression of concern about the primacy 
of the problem of the public enterprise may not be entirely out of 
order. There seems no question that the so-called revolution of 
rising expectations is largely seen in material terms. Almost univ- 
ersally, people want a better standard of life. Where resources are 
limited, the utmost care is needed to see that they are used 
optimally. The public enterprise instrument works in the dif- 
fracted society, as Riggs points out, because there are a great 
many extrabureaucratic forces which maintain “unrelenting pres- 
sure on the managers of state enterprises to assure efficiency in 
productive and distribution processes.”” In the prismatic society, 
the fiction that such forces exist may be more harmful than 
helpful. While the political usefulness of public enterprises seems 
almost unassailable, its economic cost may be prohibitive. Social 


15. Riggs, Administration in Developing Countries, p. 308. 
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and political criteria for decisions have sometimes become so 
enmeshed with the economic that straightforward policies on 
something as pragmatic as the production of cement at the lowest 
cost—a seemingly desirable goal—get entangled in all kinds of 
arena considerations. 

My feeling is that the public enterprise as an organizational 
form has limited utility in a capitalist democratic society. (Inevi- 
“tably, the arrangement is different in a system which does not 
recognize private ownership of the means of production.) Public 
interest decisions ought to be taken within the formal context of 
the government; and here, insofar as it is possible, popular sover- 
eignty ought to be respected. It also ought to be recognized that 
the freedom to behave in terms of optimizing individual re- 
sources can add up to an important collective good. Economic 
enterprises that justify themselves and their activities in eco- 
nomic terms, then, perform an important social function. A collec- 
tivity should desire that the operator of a cement plant base his 
decisions almost entirely on making cement for the least possible 
cost—within, of course, a given set of social norms. 

The public enterprise in prismatic societies may have drasti- 
cally reduced its opportunity for this kind of self-interested be- 
havior. And this may have occurred without awareness of the 
costs involved. Arena factors are introduced and somehow, still, 
higher productivity is also expected. I am not sure that the 
contradictions are surmountable through the public-enterprise 
device; and I particularly reject the conclusions of many writers 
who uncritically accept the public enterprise as an important 
means by which government can participate in the drive toward 
economic and social development. The time has come to make a 
more profound assessment of the relevance of the public enter- 
prise to the achievement of development goals. 


Part Four: Structural Analysis of Bureaucracy 
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Chapter 12 


Bureaucratic Politics in Comparative 
Perspective 


Fred W. Riggs 


Perspectives for the Study of Bureaucracy 


Michel Crozier, one of the more urbane contemporary writers 
on bureaucracy, distinguishes three meanings frequently asso- 
ciated with the word. The first and the most traditional, he says, 
is “government by bureaus,” that is, “government by departments 
‘of the state staffed by appointed and not elected functionaries, or- 
_ganized hierarchically, and dependent on a sovereign authority.” 

“Bureaucratic power,” he continues, “in this sense, implies the 
‘reign of law and order, but, at the same time, government without 
‘the participation of the governed.” 

~ The two other meanings identified by Crozier are those attrib- 
_uted t to Max Weber and to popular usage. In the second sense, 
" Weberian bureaucracy implies the “rationalization of collective 
_ activities,” and in the third sense, public outrage at “the slowness, 
the ponderousness, the routine, the complication of procedures” 
which continuously frustrate those subjected to bureaucratic reg- 
ulation or oversight. 


This chapter was originally prepared for preseniation a at the 1968 annual meeting 
of the American Political Science Association, in Washington, D.C., Sept. 1968. It 
was subseavently.: ines for publication in the Journal of Comparative Administra- 
tion 1, no. 1 (196 ), 5-38. gt is reprinted here with the permission of the pub- 
lisher, Sage Pub aire 

1. Michel Crozier, The eos Phenomenon (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1964), p. 3. 

2. Ibid. 
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Three Meanings of Bureaucracy: Functional 


Much discussion of bureaucracy is continuously confused by a 
persistent reluctance to make clear distinctions among these 
three concepts and an insistence on using the same word not only 
for these three different ideas, but for others as well. Let us, 
however, use different terms for the three meanings to make sure 
that readers understand which one we have in mind. 

Borrowing a neologism from Victor Thompson, let us refer to 
_ the third concept—the popular and derogatory sense in which 
the word “bureaucracy” is often employed—as “bureau-pathol- 
ogy.”* Thompson’s neologism suggests that these disagreeable 
characteristics of bureaucracy be treated not as essential to the 
concept but as signs of malfunctioning, as symptoms of malaise, 
as properties that are frequently but not necessarily associated 
with bureaucratic organizations. Incidentally, it is with this con- 
cept, with bureau-pathology, that Crozier himself is particularly 
concerned in his work on the bureaucratic phenomenon. 

For contemporary students of public administration, sociology, 
and history, it is the second meaning, that associated with We- 
ber’s name, that has become prevalent. Using Weber's own 
phrase, we might say that‘he views bureaucracy under the aegis 
of a “rational-legal” framework of authority. Then, following 
Thompson's paradigm, we could refer to this concept as “bureau-_ 
rationality.” A characteristic definition of bureau-rationality, 
based on but simplifying Weber's ideal-type formulations, is that 
of Carl J. Friedrich, who defines bureaucracy as a form of organi- 
zation marked by hierarchy, specialization of roles, and a high 
level of competence displayed by incumbents trained to fill these 
roles.* 

This conception of bureaucracy appeals to students of public 
administration for it enables them to equate the organizational 
structure of government with the process or function of adminis- 
tration. The very terms “public administrator” and “bureaucrat” 


Victor A. Thompson, Modern Organization (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1961) Pp. 152-77. 
4. See, for Sele Carl J. Friedrich, Man and His Government (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963), pp. 468-70. 
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become synonymous. Thus a curious equation arises: the study of 
bureaucracy equals the study of administration, and vice versa. 
Only the haunting suspicion that many hear the word “bureauc- 
racy” as meaning “bureau-pathology” rather than “bureau-ration- 
_ality” inhibits many writers on public administration, who refuse 
“consequently to use the word “bureaucracy” and instead insist 
that the essential idea can equally well be expressed by the term 
“public administration” or “administrative system.” 

This equation does not follow from the works of Max Weber 
himself. Weber wrote that he feared the “overtowering” power 
position of bureaucrats,” thereby suggesting that their roles might 

“not be exclusively administrative, but might contain also an im- 
portant political element. Contemporary writers in public admin- 
‘istration, moreover, frequently stress the political influence of 
public officials. Those who adhere to the more traditional view 
— often insist that in so influencing public policy, bureaucrats vio- 
late their proper roles as public administrators. But even these 
protestors have to admit that, as a matter of fact, career officials 
do indeed become involved in political as well as administrative 
processes. 

In making such an admission they imply a concept of bureauc- 
racy which Crozier calls the “most traditional,” the sense implicit 
in the roots of the word; for bureau-cracy, like auto-cracy, demo- 
cracy, and strato-cracy, clearly suggests rule by bureaus. This 
older, first, meaning now seems archaic. It has disappeared from 
current usage, and a new term is clearly needed to designate this 
particular concept. I have proposed, elsewhere, that the word , 
“bureaucratism” be used. for a political system dominated by 
bureaucrats.° 

Although the word “bureaucracy” is nowadays not used to 
mean “bureaucratism,” the concept itself has become increasingly 
relevant because, although bureaucratism is not much seen in the 
Western world (whether under democratic rule or in regimes 


5. Max Weber, From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, trans. H. H. Gerth and 
C. Wright Mills (New York: Galaxy, 1958), Dp. 233. 

6. + ‘Bureaucratism,’ like ‘monarchism,’ ‘nationalism,’ iComangtinisins ‘anarchism, 
or ‘republicanism, can refer to a form of domination. . . , Administration in 
Developing Countries (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1964), p. 230. 
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dominated by a single ruling party ), it is widely found in the new 
states. Here it is readily recognized by the domination of military 
officers, a fact leading many writers on the subject to think of 
these regimes as military oligarchies or, to use the older term, 
“stratocracies,” But it is indisputable that military officers are also 
public officials, employees of the state, meeting all the recognized 
criteria of bureaucracy: hierarchy, specialization, training, ete. 
That the word “bureaucracy” should have come to mean in popu- 
lar usage only “civil bureaucracy” is one of those terminological 
happenstances which seriously hamper our ability to think clearly 
about these matters. 

Each concept of bureaucracy we have mentioned implies some 
consequences of bureaucratic behavior for the political system of 
which it is a part, whether it be pathological, rational, or domi- 
neering. In other words, these are all functional concepts. But 
there is another way the word “bureaucracy” is ordinarily used, 
namely, to refer to a set of offices, to a pattern of behavior, in 
other words to a structural concept. Here again we find a variety 
of meanings. 


More Meanings of Bureaucracy: Structural 


An examination of the literature of sociology and public admin-_ 
istration concerned with bureaucracy will quickly show that the 
term is often used for a type of organization, for a set of offices 
word obviously refers to a structure, not a function: but there are ~ 
great differences in the definition of the structures referred to. 
Two different dimensions of variation can be identified: the con- 
text and the content. 

“Context” refers to the setting of a bureaucracy. Sociologists 
_ ordinarily think of such things as factories, business firms, corpo- 
rations, and hospitals when they use the word bureaucracy, 
whereas political scientists are more apt to think of government 
bureaus, the executive branch of government, or perhaps the 
apparatus of a political party. If bureaucracy be defined as a 
hierarchy of offices under the authority of a head, then clearly all 
these contexts are perfectly proper, but discussion is often con- 
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_ fused by the. fact that one person is thinking of a factory while 
~ another is thinking of a government department, and surely the 

~ characteristics of these different kinds of bureaucracy vary 
~ markedly. 

To overcome these difficulties we can use adjectives to indicate 
the context. For example, we can distinguish very broadly be- 
_tween public and private bureaucracies, between those in gov- 
“ernment and those outside. As a political scientist I am primarily 
—though not exclusively—interested in public bureaucracy. 
However, there are different kinds of public bureaucracy since 
there are different parts of government. Where separation of 
powers is constitutionally mandated, a set of offices under the 
authority of a legislature or a court can readily be distinguished 
from offices established under the authority of a president, of the 


“executive branch of government. This gives us the judicial bu- 


nt rs 


reaucracy, legislative bureaucracy, and executive bureaucracy. In \\ 


~ one-party regimes the party bureaucracy becomes so much a part 
of the goverriment that it, too, should be recognized as a type of 
_ public bureaucracy. The bureaucracies of public corporations 
also deserve separate treatment.* In this chapter my attention will 
be focused exclusively on the national executive bureaucracy as a 
major—no doubt the major—type of public bureaucracy. 
Bureaucracies are distinguished not only by context but also by 
content. For many writers the term clearly refers only to career 
“civil servants. To be more exact, of course, the reference should 
“not be to civil servants but to the offices filled by civil servants. 


This leads us to recognize that not all offices are filled by career_ 


_ people. Perhaps we should include all positions filled by civil- 
ians? If so, patronage or political appointees become part of the 
concept of bureaucracy. Then must not cabinet officials be in- 
cluded as well as those subordinate to them in rank? 

To carry the argument further, why should only civilian ap- 
pointees be included? Does the fact that an officeholder wears a 
uniform distinguish him in any significant way from one who 


does not? Indeed, these criteria become fuzzy when we recall 


* ED. NOTE. For a discussion of public corporations, see Sherwood’s treatment in 


chap. 11 above. 
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how many officeholders in a defense department are civilians, 


and how many in nondefense agencies wear uniforms and carry 
guns. Would it not be simpler to include in the concept of public 
national executive bureaucracy every office under the authority 
of the chief executive, military as well as civil? 

These distinctions give us the simple matrix in Table 1. The 


Table 1. Types of Bureaucratic Positions 


Civil Military 
Career A Cc 
Noncareer B D 


word “bureaucracy” often refers only to category A. It sometimes 
includes A and B. I think it would be very useful if the term 
“bureaucracy” could be used to include categories C and D. Re- 
gardless of what it is called, the concept which this paper is about 
is one which includes A, B, C, and D. If it is considered improper 
to use the word “bureaucracy” for this expanded idea, then what 
word shall we use? I cannot think of an adjective to conveniently 
convey this enlarged idea. We could invent another neologism 
for the concept, but is this necessary? 

Turning to Lasswell and Kaplan’s authoritative work on politi- 
cal Corea we find bureaucracy defined in terms of a hierarchy 
_of offices." Does this concept not logically include all the catego- 
ries A through D, and if so, why should we not understand the 
word “bureaucracy” to refer to all of them? Following this course, 
it would be easy enough to characterize subsets of bureaucracy 
by appropriate adjectives: career bureaucracy for A and C, civil 
bureaucracy for A and B, military bureaucracy for C and D, 
career civil bureaucracy for A alone, etc. I do not expect other 
authors to fall in line with this proposed usage, but I do ask 
readers of this essay to remember that whenever I use the word 
“bureaucracy” it will always include, when used alone, the sub- 
categories A, B, C, and D. 


7. Harold Lasswell and A. Kaplan, Power and Society (New Haven, Connecti- 
cut: Yale University Press, 1950), pp. 205-6 
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Admittedly, this usage of the term “bureaucracy” departs from | 
the meanings assigned to the word by Max Weber, Michel Cro- 
~zier, and other well-known writers. We might adopt a neologism 
“for the concept intended here, but I do try to avoid coining terms 
when established ones will do, and in this instance I féel that the 
proposed usage is sufficiently close to established definitions to be 
acceptable to most readers. 

Does the concept of bureaucracy when used in this modified 

way also include the head of state? No doubt our concept of 
bureaucracy could be defined so.as to include or exclude its head. 
For the analytic purposes intended here it is more useful to 
_exclude the head from the concept than to include it. Conse- 
quently, I have defined bureaucracy as a hierarchy of offices 
under the authority of a head. This excludes the head from the 
‘concept of bureaucracy. The concept of “hierarchy” or pyramid, 
on the other hand, does include the head. Since the concept with 
which this paper is chiefly concerned does not include the execu- 
tive head of state, it is important to understand this distinction 
and therefore to see that my main subject is bureaucracy, not 
hierarchy. 


’ a 
y 





Table 2. Types of Bureaucracy 
Contents 


Contexts A* B* GS D* (A — D)* 


Private organizations Al Bl Cl DI (A — D)1 
Public organizations A2 B2 C2 D2 (A — D)2 
Parties A3 B3 C3 D3 (A — D)3 
Legislatures A4 B4 C4 D4 (A — D)4 
Courts A5 B5 cs D5 (A — D)5 
Executive branch Aé6 Bé Ccé Dé (A — D)é 


* Letters have the same meanings as in Table 1. 


When we combine the contexts and contents of bureaucracy, 
we see how many types of bureaucracy there are when the term 
is used in a structural sense (see Table 2). I have not included all 
possible combinations, leaving out, for example, civil bureaucracy 
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(A+B), career bureaucracy (A + C), etc. From the foregoing 
discussion it should be clear that the concept I want to talk about 
is (A — D)6. A double perversity is involved here. Most writers 
on bureaucracy are likely to mean A(1 — 6): that is, they com- 
bine all contexts but limit themselves to a narrow content, to 
career civilian positions. I want to use the term for a limited 
context but a broad content. 

To be clear, but pedantic, we might insist on referring to this 
concept as “public executive bureaucracy including career and 
noncareer, civil and military positions,” or “bureaucracy 
(A —D/6).” It seems simpler just to call it “bureaucracy” and 
trust the reader to remember which of the many possible mean- 
ings it has here. 


Relationships: Structures and Functions 


Can we now relate this structural concept of bureaucracy to 
the three functional concepts identified by Crozier? Let us first 
note that functional categories readily translate into variables but 
that structural categories do not. An assembly of men may or may 
not be a congress, but it is difficult to conceive of the variable: 
more or less “congressional.” However, if one function of Con- 
gress is to legislate, then we might compare different congresses 
by the number of laws enacted. In this sense the structure, bu- 
reaucracy, is not a variable. To be more or less “bureaucratic” is 
nonsense. 

But the three functional concepts of Crozier easily generate 
variables, and these variables apply exactly to bureaucracies. 
Thus, a bureaucracy may be more or less bureau-pathological or 
bureau-rational. Indeed, these two terms simply designate two 
polar extremes on a single dimension of variation: the rationality/ 
pathology index. Bureaucracies tending in one direction would 
be characterized as increasingly bureau-pathological, toward the 
other as increasingly bureau-rational. 

Bureaucratism refers to a different dimension of variation, 
namely the degree to which officials exercise power in a polity. 
Only one pole is named. A new word would be necessary to name 
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the opposite pole, a condition in which officials exercise no influ- 
ence in a polity, perhaps something like “bureau-nomia.” No 
doubt the extreme unlikelihood of such a condition is responsible 
for the absolute failure of our language to offer a word for it. But 
we can surely imagine a variable, the bureaucratism index, of 
which bureaucratism would be one polar extreme, and bureau- 
nomia the other. 

Thinking along these lines, we can see that red tape, arbitrary 
and obfuscating manners, delay, and secrecy are not inherent 
characteristics of bureaucracy, nor is a bureaucracy more or less 
bureaucratic if it has these traits. Rather, the more these traits 
prevail, the greater the degree of bureau-pathology in a bureauc- 
racy. The more the opposite traits of efficiency, good public 
relations, effective implementation of decisions, and the like tend 
to prevail, the higher the degree of bureau-rationality. 


Fields of Study: Administration or Bureaucracy 


Public administration as a field of study has been much con- 
cerned with these questions. It is pertinent, therefore, to ask how 
the study of public administration is related to the study of 
bureaucracy. From what has been said above it should be clear 
that they are related but different subjects. The traditional con- 
cerns of public administration have been with the determinants ), 
“of bureau-rationality, the strategic variables which might be ma- \ 
nipulated to increase bureau-rationality, and the constraints — 
which tend, by contrast, to exaggerate bureau-pathology. Thus, 
the study of bureaucracy and of public administration clearly 
overlap—but the difference between them needs to be stressed. 

If one regards administration as a function, as a process of 
implementing decisions, not as a set of all bureaucratic behaviors 

-and characteristics, then the study of public administration 
should include not only the contribution of bureaucracy to the 
_implementation of governmental policies, but also the contribu- 
tion of other institutions, including courts, legislative bodies, po- 
litical parties, public autonomous corporations, even interest 
groups, private associations, and the like. The study of public 
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aes . . . ‘ 
| | administration, in a word, involves more than the study_of bu- 


' 


| 


reaucracy—it requires the analysis of behavior in many extrabu- 
reaucratic institutions. 

Conversely, the study of bureaucracy entails more than the 
study of administration. It raises also some key political issues. 
This becomes clear if we think of Crozier’s first concept and the 
bureaucratism index. We can easily frame the hypothesis that the 


_ degree of bureaucratism varies between polities. But if the de- 


gree of political power exercised by bureaucrats varies, then the 
study of bureaucracy is as relevant to the study of politics as it is 
to the study of public administration. 

If we distinguish sharply between functional and structural 
categories, we discover the fourfold matrix in Table 3. Traditional 


Table 3. Types of Inquiry 
Functional categories 


Structural Administrative Political 


categories functions functions 
= : 
Bureaucracy A i el 
Nonbureaucracy B_ D 


___public administration has largely limited its puryiew-to_category 


| 


A, the performance of administrative functions by bureaucracies._ 
The study of politics, notably “comparative politics,” has tended 
to limit its concerns to category(D)) the performance of political 
functions by institutions outside the bureaucracy. The result has 
been to leave two great gaps. Administrative analysts tend to 
ignore category (B, the administrative functions of extrabureau- 


_ cratic institutions, and political analysts have been equally blind 


to category C, the political functions of bureaucracies. 

By relating bureaucracy as structure to the two variables sug- 
gested by the Crozier distinctions, we can see how these catego- 
ries of analysis are related to each other. When we ask what 
determines the degree of rationality/pathology of a bureaucracy, 
we are clearly dealing with an administrative problem, but one 
not limited to category A, for we soon discover that a major force 
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determining how bureaucracies behave is not so much how they 
are organized internally, as how they are related to external 
institutions, ie., to category B. Similarly, if we ask how the 
degree of bureaucratism of a bureaucracy is determined, we shall 
immediately see that this is a political question, and that the 
answer involves relations between a bureaucracy and extrabu- 
reaucratic structures, i.e., problems in sector C and D. 

This formulation should help us to see that, although nonbu- 
reaucratic institutions share in the implementation of public pol- 
icy decisions, their most important contribution to the perform- 
ance of the administrative function may well be their influence on 
the behavior of the bureaucracy.* Similarly, although the central 
political roles in a polity may be performed by extrabureaucratic 
institutions (D), the impact of bureaucracy (C) on how these 
roles are performed may be decisive. 

This mode of analysis suggests that there are two ways— 
among many others—in which the subject matter of political sci- 
ence can be divided. If we separate administrative from political 
analysis, we are classifying A and B together, as contrasted with 
C and D. If we take an institutional approach, the study of 
bureaucracy combines A and C, while the study of extrabureau- 
cratic organizations combines B and D. However, category A 
cannot meaningfully be studied by itself—which is, in my judg- 
ment, the essential reason why the public administration = bu- 
reaucracy formula has led nowhere. A must be studied in relation 
to C, taking an institutional focus, or in relation to B, taking a 
functional point of view. This paper, however, is not concerned 
with either of these slices, but looks primarily at C in relation to 
D. 


Needed: A Comparative Perspective 


Shifting the normal focus of administrative analysis from the 
role of bureaucracy in decision-implementation to the political 
role of bureaucrats in decision-formation, I want to examine how 
* =p. NOTE. Contrasting views on the relation of extrabureaucratic institutions to 
the administrative performance of bureaucracies are presented in this volume by 


a (chap. 1), LaPalombara (chap. 5), Braibanti (chap. 6), and Heady (chap. 
15). 
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relations between bureaucracy and extrabureaucratic institutions 
affect the degree of bureaucratism in a polity. 

To formulate this question is to make apparent the need for a 
comparative perspective. If one knows only polities in which 
bureaucrats typically exercise relatively little power, where non- 
bureaucrats are dominant, one might take this state of affairs for 
granted, One would have little evidence to go on if he wished to 
study the causes and consequences of a variation in the level of 
bureaucratism. Contemporary comparative studies, however, pro- 
vide a rich opportunity for research on this question, for we find 
political systems in many countries marked by a high degree of 
bureaucratism, by the rule of officials, both military and civil. We 
also find a few cases of bureau-nomia, where officials seem to 
have unusually little power. 

The comparative study of contemporary bureaucracy, in other 
words, gives us an unparalleled opportunity to improve our un- 
derstanding of the causes and consequences of increased or re- 
duced bureaucratism. One may even speculate that there is a 
relation between the degree of bureaucratism and of bureau-ra- 
tionality, such that a change in one variable is associated with a 
change in the other. This proposition, if it could be shown to be 
empirically true, might have important practical implications. If 
we want an increase in bureau-rationality, we may be able to 
write some guidelines for political and administrative reform. For 
example, the key to administrative improvement might lie in 
changes in extrabureaucratic institutions and, conversely, the key 
to political reform may lie in bureaucratic transformations. To 
make these apparently paradoxical assertions plausible, we need 
to distinguish between two different levels of analysis. 

When we refer to anything as a function, we are thinking of a 
relationship between a component structure within a system and 
the system itself. Thus, a function is not an activity or process 
inherent in any entity. If we think of the words “administrative” 
and “political” as referring to functions, not structures, then we 
see that no action can be regarded, intrinsically, as either admin- 
istrative or political. No actor, therefore, is intrinsically an admin- 
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istrator or a politician. To call someone by these names is to 
express an incomplete thought. One can be called an administra- 
tor only in a context which reveals that he is helping to imple- 
ment a decision made through an organization; one is a politician 
only insofar as he contributes to organized decision-making. 

However, we cannot tell whether organized decision-making 
and decision-implementing is taking place unless we can specify 
what the organization is through which decisions occur. For polit- 
ical scientists, the organization usually thought of is government, 
whether at the national, regional, local, or international level. In 
other words, just as it is crucial to identify the structural compo- 
nents of government, such as bureaucracy, which perform politi- 
cal and administrative functions, so it is also necessary to specify 
the organizational systems in which these functions are per- 
formed. 

Broadly speaking, we can think of bureaucracy in two different 
systemic contexts. Bureaucracy may be part of a larger system or 
organization, a polity, a total “political system”’—to use a popular 
but one-sided concept, for the organized state might with equal 
justice be called a total “administrative system.” To see bureauc- 
racy in this perspective is to treat it asa partial system. 

But bureaucracy can also be examined as a whole system, not 
as a component of a polity, but as itself a decision-making system. 
From this point of view a bureaucracy can merely decide. How- 
ever, political and administrative functions can be performed by 
component structures within a bureaucracy. Much of the litera- 
ture of public administration is, indeed, preoccupied with the 
performance of political functions by subsystems within bureauc- 
racies: how staff units affect decisions by line officers, how field 
units influence the behavior of headquarters offices, how rival 
bureaucratic agencies handle conflict or coordinate their efforts. 
Although writers on these subjects classify themselves as students 
of administrative behavior, they are dealing in this context with 
intrabureaucratic politics. Moreover, by failing to make a clear 
analytic distinction between the whole-system and partial-system 
perspectives for studying bureaucracy, they tend to shift back 
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and forth between the two in a most confusing fashion. In this 
essay I shall discuss bureaucratic politics from a partial-system 
perspective only. 


Bureaucracy in Partial System Perspective 


Students of comparative politics who have been too impressed 
by the primacy of functionalism have often described requisite 
functions which are, presumably, found in every polity. The 
study of new non-Western political systems has made this as- 
sumption seem particularly attractive: we have even been 
tempted to extend it to the analysis of primitive societies, using 
anthropological findings, and to past civilizations, using historical 
data. 

Without challenging this assumption, let us be clear that it 
does not apply to structures. If monarchy be taken as a govern- 
mental structure involving the inheritance of office by a head o 
state, then clearly some polities have kings and some do not. I It is 

“also true that some polities have a bureaucracy and some do not. 
However, it is clear that all contemporary states recognized by 
the United Nations have bureaucracies. Only by using anthropo- 
logical findings on contemporary primitive societies and historical 
evidence about such civilized peoples as the ancient city-states 
can we learn about governments that lack bureaucracies... 

Historically, there have been polities containing only a bu- 
reaucracy and a head of state, whether monarchic or not, whose 
authority legitimizes the exercise of bureaucratic power. But 
virtually no contemporary polities are of this type. There is, in 
fact, in almost every contemporary polity a new fundamental 
structure of government that lies outside the bureaucracy and 
derives its authority, not by delegation from the head of state, 
but by election from its constituents. Although there are histori- 
cal precedents, this basic and ubiquitous structure found in con- 
temporary polities came into existence rather recently—only 
within the last two or three centuries—notably in England with 
the emergence of the House of Commons and a related system of 
political parties. 

It is difficult to recognize the new structure as a whole because, 
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although political scientists have many accepted terms for the 
substructures of this major component of modern governments, 
they lack a term for the structure as a whole. The components are 
known by such names as parliament, congress, legislature, assem- 
bly, one-party system, multiparty system, political party, and 
electoral system. However, if we identify the core ingredient as a 
college of elected decision-makers who frequently vote on propo- 
sitions, we will recognize the main dimensions of this structure. 
Let us call such a college an “elected assembly,” avoiding the 
names of various types of assemblies which imply their functions 
or distinguish different kinds of assemblies from each other. 

Clearly, if members of an assembly are elected, then there must 
also be a system of voting whereby constituents cast ballots for 
candidates seeking seats in the assembly, i. e., an electoral sys- 
tem. Moreover, if we are dealing with a polity large enough so 
that most constituents do not personally know the candidates for 
seats, then there must be one or more organizations which select 
candidates and help them place their credentials and claims 
before the constituents, i. e., a set of one or more parties, that is to 
Say, a party system. 

Although it is important to examine each of these components 
separately, it also seems reasonable and necessary to contemplate 
the structure of which these three components are parts. I pro- 
pose to call this composite polyarchic structure, resting on the 
authority of constituents who vote for representatives, a “consti- 
tutive system.”* Readers who prefer a different term may substi- 
tute it, but in the remainder of this paper they are asked to 
remember that “constitutive system” will refer to a primary com- 
ponent of government which includes as subcomponents an 
elected assembly, an electoral system, and a party system. The 
concept of a constitutive system thus includes relationships be- 
tween its components which are not considered when the compo- 
nents are analyzed separately. 


8. This term has been discussed at some length in several earlier essays of mine, 
so I will not try to justify it again here. See, for example, “Governmental Structures 
and Administrative Reform,” in Ralph Braibanti and associates, Political and 
Administrative Development (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1969), pp. 
245-46. It was briefly mentioned above, pp. 79-80. 
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Virtually all contemporary states have constitutive systems. 
Indeed, one of the distinguishing features of contemporary poli- 
ties, as distinguished from earlier political systems, is precisely 
the addition of a constitutive system to the head of state and the 
bureaucracy which was previously found in these polities.’ 

Quite expectedly, the addition of a constitutive system pro- 
foundly affects the operation of any polity as a whole and also 
changes the functions of the head and bureaucracy in relation to 
the polity. But we cannot predict just what these effects will be, 
and indeed it is possible to see a rather wide range of different 
kinds of effects if we look at all the states of the world today.” 

In order to classify the various kinds of effects, we may start by 
observing that the old structures, a head and bureaucracy, do not 
disappear when the new structure, a constitutive system, is 
added. They only modify their behaviors and therefore their 
polity-relevant functions. Clearly an accommodation must arise 
between the old and the new structures, the head plus bureauc- 
racy and the constitutive system.” 


g. It is convenient to have a technical term as a shorthand way of referring to 
“any polity containing a constitutive system.” I call such polities “tonic.” Most 
but not all, contemporary governments are tonic. Most historical states, by contrast, 
were not tonic. I have presented elsewhere a rather elaborate taxonomy of tonic 
polities; see my “Governmental Structures.” It seems gratuitous and is probably 
unnecessary for the purposes of this introductory essay to use this technical 
terminology here. I must therefore resort to some cumbersome circumlocutions in 
order to reduce technical terminology to a minimum. 

10. By “states” I mean what are often, but improperly, called “nation-states,” 
making clear that the term does not include provinces or other component terri- 
torial governments in a federal system, even though they may be called “states.” 

11. There are, admittedly, other structures in addition to the polyarchic and 
hierarchic structures identifed here. The question has been vated" r example, 
whether or not a court or judicial system should be considered. To answer thi 
question one must first distinguish between the relevant functions and structures. 
If we think of a function oF deciding cases arising from the enforcement and 
interpretation of laws as “judicial,” then it is apparent that the judicial function 
can be and is frequently performed both in bureaucracies (especially in civil law 
countries) and in constitutive systems. However, in common-law countries the 
autonomy of the courts—the conception of the judiciary as a third branch of 
government in the American constitution—dramatizes the idea that there may be 
a different kind of structure. Such a structure might take the form of a bureaucracy 
or a constitutive system, in which case we would simply have a government with, 
for example, two parallel bureaucracies, under the authority of two different 
executives. But there is another possibility. 

We find, historically, a good many offices which are held on life tenure. They 
are not subject to replacement by election, nor to hierarchic removal, although a 
compulsory retirement age may be enforced. We can refer to such offices as 
“freeholds,” using a somewhat archaic term for what is, in fact, an ancient institu- 
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Bureaucracy in Balanced and Unbalanced Polities 


One type of accommodation between a constitutive system and 
the older structures of government involves some kind of balance 
in which power is shared. When this happens, the constitutive 
system profoundly influences the formation and execution of pol- 
icies within the bureaucracy, and the bureaucracy similarly exer- 
cises much influence over the decisions reached within the consti- 
tutive system. 


Balanced Polities 


When a reasonably stable balance of power exists between a 
bureaucracy and a constitutive system we may refer to the result- 
ant form of government as a “balanced polity.” This term need 


tion. Freeholds are found even in primitive societies and persist into the govern- 
ments of modern societies. To a considerable degree it has been found useful to 
safeguard the performance of the judicial function by granting judges the institu- 
tional status of freeholds. Freeholds are also used in American government for 
nonjudicial functions. In a very real sense the academic function, for example, is 
protected by giving tenure, a variety of freehold, to university professors. 

The prevalence of freeholds in a polity is surely significant. Indeed, I count it 
an important structural characteristic—but not as important for explanation as 
the presence of a head of state, bureaucracy, and constitutive system. To add a 
fourth major component to the three utilized in this preliminary analysis would 
unnecessarily complicate our task. 

12. To determine whether a polity is balanced or not, by this definition, would 
require an assessment of the relative power of the constitutive system and the 
bureaucracy, something obviously difficult to do. Moreover, the concept need not 
imply exact equality of power but only an approximate equality, and it is clearly 
not easy to state how much inequality would still be classifiable as balance. Two 
remarks may be made on this point. 

First, many concepts are useful even though exact boundaries cannot be given. 
For example, to say the weather is hot conveys a useful idea even though the 
speaker cannot specify that he means a temperature above, let us say, go° F. 
For many purposes it is unnecessary to specify the boundary, and for some people 
87° would seem quite hot. We can probably classify most polities with constitutive 
systems as balanced or imbalanced, even though some marginal cases can not be 
definitely classified. 

Secondly, we may be able to approach operationalization of the concept if we 
think about some probable consequences of balance. Are there, for example, some 
structural conditions likely to reflect balance or imbalance? I think two related 
conditions may be mentioned. If first-level positions in a bureaucracy, that is to 
say, the cabinet-level positions, are recruited through the constitutive system, this 
is probably a sign of considerable power exercised by the constitutive system. 
Moreover, if middle-level positions in the bureaucracy, such as those of bureau 
and division chiefs, are predominantly occupied by career officials, this may be 
taken as a sign of considerable power exercised by the bureaucracy. When both 
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not imply a democratic or pluralistic polity for, as I understand it, 
the more advanced Communist regimes also have a balanced 
polity: the constitutive system, including the dominant party, 
sharing power with the bureaucracy, even though many individ- 
uals hold positions concurrently in both of these component 
structures of government. The fact that these Communist regimes 
are sometimes called “party polities” and sometimes “bureau- 
cratic states” demonstrates ambivalence in the mind of observers 
but does not prove the lack of balance between the major compo- 
nent elements of the system. 

I believe that the form of government found in all, or virtually 
all, of the states usually regarded as modern” is balanced. If true, 
this has an important consequence for political science. It means 
that those who study governmental phenomena in modern coun- 
tries only see nothing but balanced systems. 

Moreover, in these balanced polities a crucial pattern of func- 
tional specialization prevails. Both the constitutive system and 
the bureaucracy fulfill political and administrative functions, as 
has been noted above, since the implementation of decisions 
requires the help of a constitutive system just as the formulation 
of policy requires inputs from the bureaucracy. But the bureauc- 
racy is better adapted to the needs of decision-implementation 
than the constitutive system, and the constitutive system is better 
adapted to the requirements of policy-legitimation. This explains 
the widespread tendency in parochially limited political science 
—that is, in political science which considers only modern poli- 
of these structural conditions prevail in the same polity, we may be able to infer 
that a balance of power prevails between the bureaucracy and constitutive em. 

13. The term “modern” needs to be distinguished from “contemporary.” Any 
system can be called “modern” if it is held to be in the forefront of progress, and 
“modernizing” if it is attempting to emulate or catch up with a modern system. 
The word “contemporary” is used for a temporal meaning only, ie., the present 
day, now. All modern and modernizing states that exist in the 1960’s are con- 
temporary, and almost all contemporary states are either modern or modernizing. 
There may be a few contemporary states that are traditional and deliberately re- 
ject modernization. 

The characteristics of moder polities in the 1960’s are surely very different 
from those that were modern in the g60’s, or those that will be modern in the 
2960's. If to be modern in the 1960’s means to be industrialized or to have a 
balanced polity, this is a coincidence of history, not an intrinsic denotation of the 
term SibHerh™ Similarly, if modernizing states are poor in the 1960's this is a 


happenstance: in the g60’s even the then modern societies were poor, and in the 
2960's I suspect that modernizing systems might be affluent. 
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ties—to treat the constitutive system as synonymous with the 
political function of government, and the bureaucracy as synony- 
mous with the administrative function—D and A, respectively, in 
Table 3. 

If we take the new or non-Western states into our framework of 
analysis, however, the picture changes radically, for here we 
often—though not always—find unbalanced relations between 
constitutive system and bureaucracy. Note that we do find con- 
stitutive systems, for they have been introduced into virtually 
every contemporary state, usually by deliberate and intentional 
emulation of the models found in industrially developed coun- 
tries. Such emulation or borrowing of institutions is what I mean 
by “modernization”—though the word has acquired other and 
fuzzier connotations. However, in this sense, the countries bor- 
rowing foreign institutions, including constitutive systems, are 
the modernizing countries. 

Using this terminology, we can say that the form of government 
typically, though not always, found in modernizing countries is 
unbalanced, whereas the form usually, if not always, found in 
modern countries is balanced. If this proposition be true, then it 
clearly follows that the best way to learn about the causes and 
consequences of imbalance in governmental structure is to study 
conditions in the modernizing and not the modern countries. 
Thus, the expansion of our range of political inquiry which has 
occurred within the last twenty years opens up fantastic possibil- 
ities for theoretical enrichment through comparative analysis. 

If, as I suspect, balanced forms of government are likely to be 
far more effective in making and implementing decisions than 
unbalanced forms, then this new perspective also holds out oppor- 
tunities for discovery that are highly policy-relevant. If we dis- 
cover that balanced governments in underdeveloped countries 
make and implement developmental policies more effectively 
than unbalanced governments, we may generate new ideas about 

14. This expansion of our framework of analysis is necessary, of course, not 
only to give us knowledge about these “new states,” but also to make possible a 
more scientific understanding of political and administrative functions. This view 


is presented in somewhat similar terms by Harold D. Lasswell in his “The Future 
of the Comparative Method,” Comparative Politics 1, no. 1 (1968), 3-18. 
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how to promote developmental goals indirectly by policies de- 
signed to reshape the overall structure of government.” 

Two qualifications need to be mentioned here relating to logi- 
cal problems of necessity and causality. First, the propositions 
asserted have a probable, not a necessary, value. To say that a 
balanced polity is more likely to operate effectively than an 
unbalanced polity is surely not to say that it always will. One may 
find some relatively effective unbalanced polities and some rela- 
tively ineffective balanced polities without disproving the propo- 
sition that the prospects of effective governmental decision-mak- 
ing will be significantly increased if an unbalanced polity can be 
transformed into a balanced polity. Hypotheses of this sort can be 
falsified only by showing that in most cases—not in exceptional 
cases—the performance of unbalanced polities is better than that 
of balanced polities, rather than the reverse. 

Second, it may be objected that the presumed association of 
balanced polities and effective performance does not indicate 
causality, in the sense that it is as reasonable to assume that a 
balanced polity could be the consequence of better performance 
as to assume the reverse. Sometimes we find circular causation in 
such relationships: governmental forms may affect performance, 
which in turn affects governmental forms. However, in this case I 
am inclined to doubt that circular causation provides a good 
explanation. 

To illustrate, in most of the less developed states American 
assistance programs designed to improve performance are chan- 
neled through their bureaucracies. If the bureaucracy is politi- 
cally dominant in these states, the same forces that might im- 


15. When I say a regime can be “more effective in making and implementing 
decisions,” I am speaking in a developmental sense of a growing ability to make 
changes in the physical, human, and cultural environment of a polity, not in the 
sense of becoming more or less democratic, or of making wiser or more humane 
policies. Although I consider the degree of democratization of a regime—the way 
in which it distributes power and allocates rewards—an important variable, this 
is a different dimension of variation from the degree to which a regime is able 
to make and implement policies. Clearly totalitarian regimes are often as capable 
of making decisions as are democratic regimes. Development theory, especiall 
insofar as it is preoccupied with problems of economic growth, is concerned wi 
the decision-making capacities of government, not with qualitative questions 
about how just, humane, or wise these decisions may be. 
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prove performance would also increase bureaucratic power and 
hence augment governmental imbalance. 

However, if the constitutive system is dominant and spoils 
prevail in the bureaucracy, then external efforts to improve per- 
formance might conceivably lead toward balance in the polity, 
but not because of the rise in performance. Rather, the change 
would be attributable to an increase in bureaucratic power result- 
ing from external assistance. 

In general, a change in the balance of power in a polity is 
revolutionary in character and is more likely to be precipitated by 
crises than by success. Since improvements in performance are 
more likely to delay than to precipitate crises, they are more 
likely to perpetuate unbalanced polities than to promote their 
transformation. 


The Head of State: Problems of Accountability 


Thus far I have said nothing about the role of the head of state 
as an important structural element affecting the character of a 
polity. In balanced polities the degree of power exercised by a 
head of state varies within wide extremes, as may be seen by 
comparing presidential with parliamentary forms of government 
in Western countries. But in all instances the head of state is 
accountable both to the constitutive system and the bureaucracy. 
This accountability may be recognized by two characteristics. As 
far as the constitutive system is concerned, two possibilities 
occur: the head is elected and subject to reelection or replace- 
ment by the constitutive system; alternatively, if the head is 
permanent, as in a constitutional monarchy, he cannot name the 
prime minister without the express or tacit consent of the consti- 
tutive system. Accountability to the bureaucracy is expressed by 
the need to respect career service rules as against the natural 
impulse of a strong leader to place his protégés everywhere. It is 
not likely, therefore, to occur to political scientists who look only 
at balanced polities that the question of the accountability of the 
head of state is an important issue. 

If we now ask about the conditions that prevail in polities 
which have constitutive systems but are not balanced, two differ- 
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ent possibilities can be considered. A polity may not be balanced 
because the head of state is not accountable. Alternatively, even 
though the head of state is accountable, the polity may still be 
imbalanced. I shall limit the expression “unbalanced polity” to 
the latter case. The former may be referred to as an “autocratic 
polity” because the head of state is a nonaccountable autocrat. 
Remember that an autocratic polity is not a balanced polity, but 
also not an unbalanced polity. The reasons for this apparently 
fine distinction will become clear when we look at unbalanced 
polities, but first let us inquire into the characteristics of auto- 
cratic polities.” 

What is meant by accountability and nonaccountability in this 
context? Remember that in any system of interdependent compo- 
nents there must be some reciprocal influence of these compo- 
nents on each other. In this sense the head is always influenced to 
some degree by both the bureaucracy and the constitutive sys- 
tem, and these institutions are influenced by the head. But the 
degree of influence is highly variable. In order to understand the 
concept of a nonaccountable head or autocrat, then, it is neces- 
sary to consider three possibilities.” 

The first is the case of a hereditary ruler who retains effective 
power despite the introduction of a constitutive system. Such 
power is normally manifested by his ability to choose prime 
ministers despite the absence of a majority in the elected assem- 
bly. The second case is that of a man who comes to power as the 
effective leader of a ruling party, normally as its secretary gen- 
eral, ie., the head of the party bureaucracy. If such a man has 
himself proclaimed head of state (e.g., president), he thereby 


16. This rather cumbersome terminology can be avoided only by using techni- 
cal terms. For example, I refer to any tonic polity with a nonaccountable head of 
state as “protonic,” and one with an accountable head as “neotonic.” The category 
of neotonic polities is then divided into two subtypes, those that are balanced 
being called “orthotonic,” and those that are unbalanced, “heterotonic.” After 
these terms have been memorized, the distinctions made in the text seem logical 
and obvious. But without using such terms, we have to draw fine lines between 
such expressions as “not balanced” and “unbalanced.” 

17. I believe it is possible for a nonaccountable head of state in a polity with 
a constitutive system to be more powerful and autocratic than any ruler could 
have been in a traditional polity lacking a constitutive system. However, the 
validity of this view is not essential to the main argument of this paper, so I men- 
tion it only as a footnote. 
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becomes, by definition, the titular head of the state bureaucracy 
as well. This step augments his power position to such an extent 
that he is likely to become more dominant over than responsive to 
party controls. The third case is that of a man who comes to 
power as leader of a military officer group, or junta, that has 
seized power. If such a person succeeds in having himself also 
proclaimed head of state, he enhances his power to such a degree 
that he is able to eliminate his strongest rivals in the junta, thus 
making himself more dominant over than responsive to the 
collective-leadership principle as reflected in the junta. 

On the assumption that party and junta leaders are both likely 
to be quite conscious of these probable consequences of giving 
the title of head of state to one of their number, we may assume 
that the chief rivals of any leading political personality in an 
unbalanced polity will try to keep him from being named head of 
state. If he nevertheless succeeds, this may be taken as further 
evidence of his preeminent power position within the ruling 
group. 

How do these autocratic polities work? If the head of state in a 
polity that is not balanced draws his primary source of power 
from the constitutive system itself (i.e., as party leader), he will 
try to buttress his position of nonaccountable power by 
strengthening bureaucratic elements. Conversely, if his primary 
source of power derives from a military-bureaucratic constitu- 
ency, he will seek to build up the constitutive system as a source 
of countervailing power. In either case, if he overplays his hand, 
he will find it necessary to try to reduce the power of the institu- 
tional sectors which, only a short while before, he had been 
enhancing. 

Of the several forms of nonbalanced polity, it may well be that 
the form with a nonaccountable autocrat is the most effective in 
making and implementing decisions. Perhaps for this reason some 
great powers, like the United States, when confronted with a 
chaotic polity—failing to see how a friendly balanced polity can 
be brought into existence—often look for a strong man to emerge 
as a political savior. Naturally enough, the would-be nonaccount- 
able autocrat is quick to see the possibility of exploiting the 
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international setting and so seeks external aid as a means of 
reducing his dependence on his domestic constituencies. 

Characteristically, therefore, the nonaccountable autocrat in a 
modernizing polity not only plays bureaucracy against constitu- 
tive system, but plays them both against one or more foreign 
powers. Thereby a symbiotic relationship of antagonistic coopera- 
tion comes into being. Lest it be thought that by this stratagem 
the autocrat necessarily becomes a pawn of the foreign power (or 
powers) that help him, note that he can easily mobilize his 
domestic supporters against his external benefactors, thereby en- 
abling him to blackmail them into meeting his demands. Indeed, 
the nonaccountable autocrat typically adopts an ambiguous pose 
which is simultaneously both xenophobic and xenophilic. To keep 
the support of his domestic followers he must bite the foreign 
hands that feed him, and to keep aid coming, he must covertly 
support antiforeign movements at home. Thus he demonstrates to 
his external allies that he alone can save his country from disaster, 
at the same time showing his patriotism to his local partisans. 
China provides a superb case study of this process, for the col- 
lapse of the pro-American regime of Chiang Kai Shek on the 
mainland led to the pro-Russian regime of Mao Tse Tung; yet, 
clearly the anti-American underground of the Nationalists has 
been replaced dialectically by the anti-Russian ambience of the 
Communists. 

It is important to recognize that this type of nonaccountable 
autocratic rule differs in important respects from the forms of 
government found in traditional societies where constitutive sys- 
tems were unknown. It is, then, a type of government found only 
in modernizing societies of the twentieth century. But it is a 
mistake to think of these autocratic rulers as the source of moder- 
nization. Although an energetic ruler in such a system may un- 
doubtedly strengthen or retard the forces of modernization, I 
believe the role to be more a product than a cause of moderniza- 
tion. Therefore, instead of calling such systems “modernizing 
monarchies,” I think it preferable to regard them as nonaccounta- 
ble autocrats in modernizing polities. 
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Unbalanced Polities: The Bureaucratic Polity 


Having now considered the case of the polity with a constitu- 
tive system and a nonaccountable autocrat, we can turn to the 
situation of polities with a constitutive system and accountable 
heads of state. Such systems, as we have seen, may be balanced 
or unbalanced. Our interest now is in the unbalanced case. 
Whereas relations between the constitutive system and bureauc- 
racy are fuzzed up by the nonaccountable autocrat because of his 
need to play one against the other in order to maintain his 
personal domination, in regimes which have an accountable head 
but are unbalanced, the supremacy of either the bureaucracy or 
the constitutive system becomes clearly distinguishable. It is this 
difference which makes it important to bear in mind the contrast 
between polities (nonautocratic) that are unbalanced and others 
(autocratic polities ) which are also not balanced. 

For convenience of reference let us use the term “bureaucratic 
polity” for a polity with an accountable head and a constitutive 
system, which is dominated by its bureaucracy. A polity with the 
same characteristics except that the constitutive system is domi- 
nant may be called by the equally inexact term, “party-run pol- 


ibys 


18. I have found that objections can be raised to these and similar conventional 
expressions because they fail to imply all the conditions built into the definitions, 
and they also suggest other conditions not included in the definition. To overcome 
these difficulties I prefer the technical terms “homeotonic” in place of “bureau- 
cratic” and “syntonic” in place of “party-run.” However, many readers object to 
such technical terms because they are neologisms. Comparison with n. 16 will 
show that homeotonic and syntonic polities are two subtypes of the heterotonic 
polity. This technical terminology enables us to state succinctly such propositions 
as the following: Most, but not all, non-Western polities are heterotonic or pro- 
tonic. Similarly most, but not all, Western polities are orthotonic. 

For quick reference the following glossary identifies the technical terms used 
in the notes to this chapter: 

Pretonic polities lack constitutive systems. 

Tonic polities possess constitutive systems. 

Protonic polities are tonic polities with nonaccountable heads of state. 

Neotonic polities are tonic polities with accountable heads of state. 

Orthotonic polities are neotonic polities which are balanced. (There are two 
main subtypes of orthotonic polities; those with an open constitutive system are 
called oe and those with a closed constitutive system are called “ana- 
tonic.” 

Heterotonic polities are unbalanced neotonic polities. 
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A bureaucratic polity can be easily recognized by the occur- 
rence of fairly frequent coups d’etat whereby power is seized by 
new groups of military officers with the help of experienced civil 
servants. If there is a hereditary head of state, he is compelled to 
legitimize the power of the new ruling group by proclaiming its 
standard-bearer as prime minister. If there is no hereditary mon- 
arch, the new ruler manipulates the electoral machinery of the 
constitutive system to secure the election of his protégé as presi- 
dent. If the leader of a coup is himself named president or pro- 
claimed king, he becomes a nonaccountable autocrat. Hence, 
members of a coup, jealous of their own power, strive to limit the 
power of anyone selected to speak for them. Failure leads to the 
transformation of a bureaucratic polity into an autocratic polity. 

My conclusion is that a bureaucratic (military and civil) ruling 
group that wants to retain power, to prevent the emergence of a 
nonaccountable autocrat, will insist that the role of head of state 
be filled by someone they can control. Thus, the great prestige 
and ceremonial prerogatives of the office, which can be used to 
enhance the power of its incumbent, must be denied the leader of 
a ruling group if that group wants to hold its leader accountable. 

It is important to recognize the critical difference between a 
bureaucratic polity—which, by my definition, contains a constitu- 
tive system—and traditional monarchies or empires. In the latter 
there were, of course, frequent power shifts engendered by mili- 
tary officers and royal courtiers. They are often called “palace 
revolutions”—although the word “revolution” seems to be mis- 
used in this context. But there was no electoral machinery to 
legitimize such changes because these regimes, by definition, 
lacked a constitutive system. Since legitimacy in traditional mon- 
archies was considered to have a supernatural origin, the new 
rulers typically had to legitimize their rule through manipulation 
of the crown. This might be accomplished by securing the coro- 
nation of a new emperor or the enthronement of a favorably 

Homeotonic polities are heterotonic polities dominated by their bureaucracies. 


Syntonic polities are heterotonic polities dominated by their constitutive sys- 
tems. 


A more co mplete discussion of these polity types, plus further subtypes, is con- 
tained in my “Governmental Structures and Administrative Reform.” 
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disposed heir of the previous king. Frequently, an established 
church or brahmanic order, controlling access to supernatural 
legitimacy, became the decisive center of power. With the intro- 
duction of constitutive systems, however, the structure of succes- 
sion changed. It became possible to legitimize at the polls the au- 
thority of a new ruling group that had seized power. 

A comment on the idea of legitimacy needs to be made here. 
By legitimacy I do not, of course, refer to the criteria by which 
legitimacy is established. Such criteria include the notion of a 
supernatural mandate given by God or Heaven to the ruler, and 
also the contrasting belief that citizens of a state can delegate 
authority to their ruler by popular elections. Legitimacy, then, 
refers not to grounds on which consent is secured, but rather the 
extent to which consent is generated through the operations of a 
political formula. 

Consent, of course, is generated by other means as well, which 
is why we cannot use “legitimacy” as a synonym for “consent.” 
Consent may be undermined if a government rules badly, failing 
to fulfill its promises or imposing unacceptable burdens upon its 
people. In this sense a regime can enhance its credit with a 
people by good government, by indoctrination, by prosperity, by 
effective administration. The extent to which popular consent to 
government depends on such considerations, not including the 
criteria of legitimacy, may be referred to as the degree of “credit- 
ability” of a regime. Failure to perform well can lead to the “dis- 
crediting” of a government. In these terms, the degree of consent 
given by a population to its government varies with both the de- 
gree of legitimacy and creditability of the regime. 

Insofar as a population begins to accept the modern political 
myth of popular sovereignty as a substitute for the traditional 
myth of divine sovereignty, a demand arises for the adoption of a 
constitutive system as the only known institution for implement- 
ing the idea of popular sovereignty. However, the mere presence 
of a constitutive system by no means guarantees a high level of 
legitimacy for a regime. Most of a population, for example, may 
adhere to the older doctrine of divine sovereignty, in which case 
even a powerful constitutive system would not confer legitimacy 
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on a government. Moreover, it is apparent that a constitutive 
system can be manipulated by a dominant bureaucracy so that it 
does not in fact control the government or even exercise much 
influence. Under these circumstances the electorate normally sees 
through the pretense and the level of legitimacy remains low. 
People may comply with election laws because of coercion or 
because of marginal advantages, or even with hope that the 
system will change. But they remain profoundly suspicious of a 
bureaucratic regime. 

A government with a constitutive system that is dominated by 
its bureaucracy is also likely to perform very badly in an adminis- 
trative sense. That is to say, it may adopt unattainable laws or 
goals and fail to implement even those that are realistic. This 
leads to a decline in the creditability of the regime—or a failure 
to achieve creditability. When a government suffers from a low 
level of legitimacy coupled with a low level of creditability, the 
situation is ripe for revolution. It is vulnerable on the one hand to 
coups d'etat, staged by dissatisfied officeholders within the bu- 
reaucracy, especially in the military services, and also to popular 
revolutions organized by insurgency movements led by political 
activists outside the bureaucracy. 

To understand why bureaucratic polities promulgate constitu- 
tive systems we may have to turn to the external context of these 
countries. We can then see that, ironically, the manipulation of a 
constitutive system by a bureaucratic ruling group is more likely 
to be accepted as valid by foreign powers than by citizens of the 
polity concerned. The advantages to the ruling group are two- 
fold. First, by compliance with the forms of a democratic polity, a 
ruling oligarchy can often gain recognition and nonintervention 
by the great powers. Perhaps even more important in recent 
years, a regime which legitimizes itself internationally by manip- 
ulated elections can often also secure external military and 
economic assistance, especially if it adopts a foreign policy favor- 
able to the interests of the aid-giving power. 


Unbalanced Polities: The Party-run Polity 


There remains for consideration the other type of unbalanced 
polity containing a constitutive system, a type that may also be 
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found, though not so frequently as the bureaucratic polity, in 
contemporary modernizing states. This type I have referred to 
above, using the nontechnical term, as a “party-run polity.” A 
technical term would be less ambiguous, since parties can be 
found in any polity having a constitutive system, and therefore, 
by definition, one or more political party. But in this context let 
us define a party-run polity as one dominated by a constitutive 
system, the power position of the bureaucracy having been sub- 
stantially reduced—it being understood that the head of state is 
also accountable. 

We can recognize these polities by the widespread prevalence 
of political spoils: the appointment of party workers and favorites 
to key positions in the bureaucracy (notably those in a broad 
middle spectrum), as heads of the bureaus, departments, and 
agencies which, in increasing numbers, carry on the specialized 
work of any contemporary bureaucracy. 

Regimes of this type are likely to emerge wherever a popular 
movement, largely made up of dissidents outside the bureauc- 
racy, have formed a revolutionary organization with a mass mem- 
bership which succeeds in overthrowing a preexisting govern- 
ment. Such a revolutionary or insurgency movement, on gaining 
power, is likely to proclaim itself a ruling party, announce elec- 
tions to a national assembly, and, as soon as possible, replace key 
officials in the state bureaucracy with its own partisan supporters. 

Although it is usual these days to distinguish sharply between 
revolutionary movements against the imperial rule of European 
colonizers and insurgency movements against native rulers in 
bureaucratic polities, the two phenomena are, in fact, very simi- 
lar. The main distinction may lie in their policy implications— 
that is to say, the United States has tended to endorse and assist 
the former type of regime because its policies are congruent with 
Washington’s, whereas it resists and seeks to suppress the latter 
type of regime because its policies are hostile to our own. 

A common difficulty confronted by new party-run regimes, 
whether they replace colonial or bureaucratic polities, arises from 
their tendency to lose creditability because of poor administra- 
tion. The salient reason is perhaps the characteristic replacement 
of experienced public officials by spoilsmen in these systems. This 
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replacement may be justified by the desire to oust ideologically 
unreliable bureaucrats in favor of party faithfuls, or to substitute 
indigenous personnel for expatriate officials. In either case, the 
results are apt to be quite similar.°® 

In offering this proposition I am not implying that spoilsmen 
are always or even typically less able, honest, or energetic than 
careerists. Indeed, it is frequently true that political appointees at 
the higher levels in a bureaucracy perform better than career 
officials who might be elevated to these positions. Nevertheless, 
the supply of highly qualified and experienced persons who can 
be recruited by a new political leadership to staff government 
offices is limited in any society. If many mid-level posts are filled 
by spoils, the probability is great that most of them will not be 
able to carry out well the complex duties assigned to these posi- 
tions. Moreover, even people of mediocre talents may, after long 
experience, learn to perform their tasks in an acceptable fashion. 

This argument does not apply to the very subordinate and 
unskilled positions in a bureaucracy. Here almost anyone can 
perform the tasks assigned, and there may be good reasons for 
filling the positions with party men. For example, patronage may 
be needed to provide rewards for party activists in order to 
strengthen political organization.” Moreover, because of their 
background party workers in lower-level positions may be more 
sensitive to clientele interests than career officeholders, whose 
very security of tenure can lead them to a callous indifference 
toward the public with whom they deal. 

On these grounds we are perhaps safe if we assume that a 
wholesale displacement of career officials at the intermediate 
levels by a new party-run regime is likely to cause a significant 
drop in the administrative capability of the government and 
hence a significant decline in the creditability of the regime. 

Moreover, when the spoils system is rampant, many opportuni- 
ties typically arise for profiteering and corruption. The new party- 
based rulers also frequently indulge in conspicuous display 


° ep. NOTE. See chaps. 17 and 18 for case studies. 

19. This is a view I have presented before. See my “Bureaucrats and Political 
Development,” in Bureaucracy and Political Deve t, ed. Joseph LaPa- 
lombara (Princeton; Princeton University Press, 1963), pp. 120-67. 
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and ostentatious living, made possible by their new affluence, 
thereby reciprocally motivating further corruption. Such tenden- 
cies tend to corrode the legitimacy of the new regime because 
they lead voters to think they have been betrayed by the man 
they voted for. In other words, though for somewhat different 
reasons, the legitimacy and creditability of party-run polities 
tends to decline or remain low, just as in bureaucratic polities. 
The result, similarly, is an increasing tendency for coups d'etat or 
mass-based insurgency to occur. 

Having characterized unbalanced and autocratic polities as 
typical of modernizing societies, I wish to stress that not all 
modernizing societies have unbalanced or autocratic polities. 
This, of course, is why we must not equate the form of govern- 
ment with the type of society, as do those who speak of “non- 
Western governments,” “transitional political systems,” and 
“modernizing polities,” as though by these terms they had charac- 
terized a type of government rather than a kind of society. More 
accurately: most, but not all, governments in modernizing socie- 
ties are unbalanced or autocratic. 

Some of the governments in modernizing societies, however, 
are balanced. It is premature to make a definitive list of them but 
I suspect that the governments of the Philippines, Malaysia and 
Singapore, India, Jamaica, Lebanon, and several Latin American 
states can be said to meet the criteria for a balanced form of 
government, that is, one in which power is effectively shared 
between the bureaucracy and constitutive system, and the head 
of state is accountable. Although some Communist governments 
are probably also balanced, I know too little about the structure 
of power in the ex-colonial Communist countries, such as North 
Korea and North Vietnam, to assert that their governments are 
unbalanced, but there is no reason a priori why they should not 
be characterized as balanced. 

It goes beyond the scope of this paper to ask why these re- 
gimes, untypically, are balanced, but the question deserves seri- 
ous examination. It is not the type of question that could be 
meaningfully asked, however, until the distinction between bal- 
anced and not-balanced polities had been made and shown to be 
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interesting and significant. Let me briefly speculate, however, 
that an important reason for the balance found in these polities 
may lie in the fact that the constitutive system was allowed to 
come into existence prior to independence and was then permit- 
ted to operate with some degree of effectiveness. This had the 
result not only that some experience in operating the machinery 
of parties, elections, and elected assemblies was gained before 
independence, but also that political leaders learned that they 
could shape public policies without having to place their protégés 
in all the key bureaucratic positions and that, by avoiding this 
temptation, they stood a better chance of having their policies 
implemented. 


Implications for Bureaucratic Politics 


If the rough typology of polities presented above can be ac- 
cepted, at least provisionally, then we may formulate some prop- 
ositions about the character of bureaucratic politics in these re- 
gimes. In other words, treating a bureaucracy as a partial system, 
viewing it in context as part of a polity, how does bureaucratic 


behavior vary with changes in the structure of a polity? 


Variations in Bureaucratic Power 


From the definitions of balanced and unbalanced polities given 
above it follows logically that the range of variation of bureau- 
cratism (i.e., of bureaucratic power) is greater in unbalanced 
polities than in balanced, tending to be either great or little in the 
, former, while clustering about the middle ranges of this scale in 
the latter. If we next accept the proposition that balanced polities 
are more common in modern countries, and unbalanced polities 
in modernizing, then it also follows that the degree of bureaucrat- 
ism will be found to fluctuate between wider limits in moderniz- 
ing than in modern countries. This means that in our studies of 
non-Western countries we should be prepared to find not only 
situations in which bureaucratism prevails but also some marked 
by bureau-nomia. 
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It also follows that in the typical modern society the degree of 
bureaucratism, while not high, is also not low. These societies do 
not typically suffer from bureau-nomia. But this means that it is 
not only normal for bureaucrats to exercise some power in these 
societies, but it is necessary for them to exercise such power if a 
balanced polity is to be maintained. 

These propositions suggest the need for a fresh look at the role 
of bureaucrats in modern societies. According to this perspective, 
it is as important to study the political as the administrative 
functions performed by appointed officials. According to the con- 
ventional views found in much of the literature on public admin- 
istration, bureaucrats are thought of as administrators, not as 
politicians. Nevertheless, empirical studies clearly show the ex- 
tensive involvement of American and other Western bureaucrats, 
military and civil, in policy-making and power-holding. The tend- 
ency, however, has been to view these findings normatively, as 
signs of an abuse, indeed as a kind of bureau-pathology. It has 
been assumed—perhaps because state bureaucrats are called 
“public administrators’-—that they should not exercise political 
influence, and hence any finding that they do in fact exercise such 
influence is taken as symptomatic of a pathology that should be 
corrected. 

The view which emerges from my analysis asserts, by contrast, 
that bureaucrats are always semiadministrators and semipoliti- 
cians. Although the ratio of these two functions in the conduct of 
bureaucratic roles varies, not only between polities but even more 
between different bureaucratic positions in the same polity, they 
always go together. Moreover, normatively speaking, they should 
go together, and it is indeed essential for the maintenance of 
effective, democratic government that public officials should ex- 
ercise some power, should to this extent be politicians in the 
polity as a whole. 

Returning to the question of unbalanced and autocratic polities 
—as typical for modernizing countries—we will recall the find- 
ing that bureau-nomia can prevail as well as bureaucratism. This 
finding leads me to offer a correction of my own earlier work. 
Since in previous case studies I paid particular attention to bu- 
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reaucratic polities, systems marked by a high level of bureaucrat- 
ism, I gave undue emphasis to bureaucratic power as a pervasive 
phenomenon in the less developed countries. I still believe this is 
probably the type of polity most frequently found in these socie- 
ties and is consequently deserving of priority attention. 

However, I now recognize the need to examine also the conse- 
quences of bureau-nomia in party-run polities. In these systems, 
the power position of officials is insufficient to protect the merit 
system of recruitment and promotion to public office from the 
pressures of spoilsmen seeking appointments through the consti- 
tutive system. Moreover, lacking sufficient influence in the polity, 
bureaucrats are unable to influence the policy-making process suf- 
ficiently to compel the leaders of the constitutive system to con- 
form their policy demands to what is administratively feasible. 
The result is a propensity of party-run polities to formulate laws 
and plans which cannot possibly be implemented. 

We should also, I think, pay attention to the very peculiar 
variability of bureaucratic power in autocratic polities, a pheno- 
menon on which much work is needed and concerning which I 
have few specific hypotheses to offer. 

Finally, the idea that most, but not all, modernizing countries 
have polities that are not balanced opens up for priority investi- 
gation the position of bureaucrats in the relatively few balanced 
polities to be found in these societies. I believe that students of 
government in these countries have tended either to exaggerate 
or to underestimate the role bureaucrats play in their politics. 

According to my model, I expect those who have been ap- 
pointed to office in these countries to play important but not 
decisive political roles. I do not expect to find military officers 
holding posts at the first level in these bureaucracies, nor to find 
that a military coup d’etat is common. I also expect to find career 
officials powerful enough to protect their jobs against the en- 
croachment of political protégés. I think they would also be fairly 
effective in the task of informing political leaders about the ad- 
ministrative constraints within which policy alternatives can be 
chosen. 
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Partisanship versus Politicization — 


In writing about the power position of officials, the degree of 
bureaucratism in a polity, I have been thinking about the phe- | 
nomenon of “politicization,” not about the degree of “partisan- 
ship” in a bureaucracy. Since the two concepts are often confused, | 
it is necessary to discuss the difference. 

Politicization involves a heightening of the influence of | 
officials, both military and civil, in the making of policies for a 
whole polity. Such officials may not also be active in a political 
party or take part in electoral and legislative politics. To the 
extent that public officials are associated with a Political party, 
they may be called ‘ “partisan.” 

Degrees of partisanship in bureaucracies appear to vary widely 
in both balanced and unbalanced polities. However, degree of 
partisanship provides no measure of bureaucratic power. Some 
spoilsmen in a bureaucracy, having been rewarded for party 
work, may hold unimportant positions and exercise no significant 
influence, either inside or outside the bureaucracy. However, 
other political appointees, holding high office, may exercise sig- 
nificant power. Thus, bureaucratic partisanship may be high 
while degree of bureaucratism varies from high to low. Con- 
versely, we can find systems in which a low degree of partisan- 
ship is associated with a wide range of variation in degree of 
politicization. 

How do these characteristics mingle in the several types of 
polity described above? Clearly in a party-run polity, where the 
degree of bureaucratism is low, the degree of partisanship is high. 
However, in a bureaucratic polity, where bureaucratism is high, 
partisanship is typically, but not necessarily, low. In many bu- 
reaucratic polities there is an official party which is sponsored by 
the regime as a means of mobilizing support. Public officials may 
be ordered to work for the official party and, when this takes 
place, both bureaucratism and partisanship are high. However, in 
some bureaucratic polities there may be no official party, or only 
a handful of officials may actually work for the official party, so 
that the degree of partisanship remains low. 


— 
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These observations make evident the need to distinguish be- 
tween two types of partisanship, classified according to the de- 
gree to which officials need party support, or the party needs 
official support. Let us refer to the first type as “spoils-based 
partisanship” and the latter type as “officially based partisanship.” 
We can then state that spoils-based partisanship is high and 
officially based partisanship low in party-run polities, whereas 
spoils-based partisanship is low and officially based partisanship 
may, but need not, be high in bureaucratic polities. 

So far, nothing has been said about the degree of bureaucrat- 
ism (and partisanship) in polities having nonaccountable heads 
of state. Although I am not prepared to offer any hypotheses with 
confidence, I suspect that there may well be a high degree of 
variance and perhaps also of fluctuation over time, in the political 
orientations of bureaucrats in these polities. If, for example, the 
autocrat is seeking to contain an increasingly powerful party or 
legislature, he may give more power to key bureaucrats, but 
reciprocally, if he is trying to contain excessive bureaucratic 
power—excessive in terms of the maintenance of autocratic 
power—then the ruler may curtail the degree of bureaucratic 
power in favor of the constitutive system. Post-war Iranian his- 
tory might be cited as a case study of this process. 

While the degree of variability in these regimes is high, I 
suspect also that the extremes of high and low bureaucratism 
found in bureaucratic and partisan polities would probably not 
be found in these autocratic contemporary polities. However, I 
doubt if the stable maintenance of an intermediate degree of 
bureaucratism, characteristic of balanced polities, would be 
found very often in these systems. Figure 1 may be helpful as a 
means of visualizing the propositions offered above. 

As to balanced polities, I suspect that a considerable range of 
variation in degree of bureaucratic partisanship is compatible 
with system survival. Thus, whereas an intermediate degree of 
politicization—in the sense of bureaucratic power—is necessary 
for these polities, much greater variation in degree of partisan- 
ship (party identification of officials) is possible. Where the bal- 
anced polity is dominated by a single party, as in Communist 
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regimes, the level of partisanship, clearly, is very high. A lower, 
though still substantial, level of partisanship seems quite compat- 
ible with the maintenance of a balanced polity of the presidential 
type. The lowest degree of partisanship appears to be associated 
with balanced polities having a parliamentary form, but even 
here considerable variation is possible. In general, it appears that 


Figure 1. Politicization versus Partisanship 
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the more numerous the parties in the constitutive system of a 
parliamentary balanced polity, the greater the likelihood of parti- 
sanship in the bureaucracy. 

This discussion of partisanship has been introduced, not be- 
cause of its importance for the study of bureaucratic politics, but 
really because of its unimportance. If this unimportance were 
widely recognized, there would be no need to comment on it. 
The fact is, however, that much more attention has been given in 
the literature of comparative government and politics to the 
phenomena of partisanship than to the phenomena of bureau- 
cratic politicization. The point to be emphasized here is that this 
emphasis has been misplaced. We should be studying variations 
in politicization of officials, and we should not worry so much 
about bureaucratic partisanship. 


- 
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Conclusion: Policy Implications 

The argument presented above has, I believe, some impor- 
tant implications for public policy. If our interest is in develop- 
ment, then we are concerned with the ability of governments to 
make and implement public policies. Governments probably have 
this ability to the extent that they are both politically responsive 
and administratively capable. They are likely to be politically 
responsive to the degree that their constitutive systems exercise 
effective power as demonstrated by their ability to control top- 
level positions in the bureaucracy of their polity. They are likely 
to be administratively capable to the extent that their bureaucra- 
cies exercise effective but limited power, as shown by their ability 
to maintain career systems for recruiting personnel to interme- 
diate level positions. 

In other words, governments are more likely to be able to make 
and carry out developmental programs successfully if they are 
balanced than if they are not balanced. The clear implication of 

this position is that, if our policy goal is economic growth, then 
one of the important strategies for assuring growth is to adopt 
policies likely to transform polities which are not balanced into 
balanced polities. 

It seems clear that most foreign aid policies (certainly those of 
the Western powers and multilateral agencies) are unlikely to 
turn unbalanced into balanced polities. Quite the reverse: insofar 
as most of the governments in modernizing countries are bureau- 
cratic or autocratic, these policies are more likely to accentuate 
than reduce the degree of imbalance of these governments. Only 
in the relatively few instances where we have party-run polities 
are these aid programs likely to have different effects, and even 
here, they are more likely to contribute to the transformation of 
these regimes into bureaucratic or autocratic polities than to help 
them become balanced polities. 

This view of the matter also challenges the widespread belief 
that economic growth will lead to political development. No 
doubt the fact that the modern (and rich) countries predomi- 
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nantly have balanced polities, and the modernizing (and poor) 
countries do not can be interpreted in several ways. It might be 
argued, for example, that economic growth leads to balanced 
polities, and hence an emphasis on aid programs designed to 
stimulate growth will lead, in the long run, to more balanced 
polities. I believe, however, that this view is fallacious. 


We can readily point, on the one hand, to very rich countries | | 


without a balanced polity, Kuwait being the best case in point. 
By contrast, we can point to relatively poor countries—India, the _ 
Philippines, even Japan—which nevertheless probably have bal- 
anced polities. It can, of course, be objected that a long time is 
required before affluence can make its impact felt on the shape of 
governance. But if the economy were decisive, how could we 
explain the cases, admittedly few in number, of poor countries 
with a balanced form of government? 

The view which appeals to me as more reasonable—although 
one that I cannot document within the limits of this paper—is 
that the determinants of forms of government are historical. That 
is to say, they depend on certain happenstances of institutional 
history, happenstances which can scarcely be reviewed here. If 
one grants at least the plausibility of this view, then one opens 
the door to the possibility of choice, the chance that conscious 
decisions taken by political leaders, both those in and those out of 
power, can have a significant impact on the shape of governmen- 
tal institutions. Certainly this is a view which should be congenial 
to Americans, who have always emphasized the Federalist pa- 
pers, the Constitutional Convention, and Supreme Court deci- 
sions as weighty factors in the evolution of our own system of 
government.” 

In a word, the view taken here is antideterminist in the sense 
that Marxism is determinist. This view stresses the primacy of 
politics, the importance of choice, and makes the economy more 
of a dependent variable. But it also recognizes that choices have 
to be made within the limits of ecologically shaped constraints. I 
believe it is possible, in some countries at least, to work toward 


* ED. NOTE, Similar conclusions are reached by Paige, see pp. 153-167; above. 
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system transformations in the direction of balanced polities—and 
to strengthen those governments which already have achieved 
some degree of balance. 

In order to work toward such goals one has to know which 
variables are most amenable to manipulation and what direction 
to take in trying to modify them. Of the many variables which 
might be looked to in trying to influence governmental perform- 
ance, it strikes me that one of the most easily understood and 
changed is the power position of officials. It is in this sense that 
the phenomena of bureaucratism is not only one of the subjects of 
greatest intrinsic interest for the comparative study of both poli- 
tics and administration, but also one of the key subjects to study 
in the context of public policy and intentional change. 

In closing, let us observe a basic limitation on the propositions 
that have been put forward. We have been dealing with develop- 
ment, not democratization. How power and perquisites are distri- 
buted in a polity, whether balanced or not, is determined by 
other factors than those discussed above. As we have seen, bal- 
anced polities may be totalitarian as well as democratic, and 
unbalanced polities may also be relatively closed or open. I think 
the character of the constitutive system, whether it is competitive 
or not, has more to do with the degree of democratization in a 
polity than does the distribution of power between constitutive 
system and bureaucracy. Within limits, the distribution of power 
in a polity is also subject to some manipulation, as by decisions 
made about the rules for electoral systems. However, fascinating 
as this subject may be, it is not the subject to which this chapter 
is devoted, and hence must be set aside for another occasion. 


Chapter 13 


Mechanisms for Party Control in the 
Government Bureaucracy in China 


A. Doak Barnett 


All government organizations in Communist China function 
under very close party direction; in fact, they operate essentially 
as administrative agencies performing assigned tasks on behalf of 
the Communist party. The party acts as the primary policy-mak- 
ing body while government units—containing non-party as well 
as party personnel—are responsible for translating party-defined 
policies into implementing action. 

Party control and leadership of government organizations are 
exercised in a variety of ways. First of all, within the party’s own 
hierarchy, the Central Committee’s subordinate departments and 
committees in some respects form what is almost a “shadow 
government”; each department or committee is responsible for 
guiding one of the broad functional fields—or “general systems” 
—into which most government work in Communist China falls, 
and it provides continuous policy guidance to all the government 
agencies within that field. 

Second, party members monopolize the key leadership posts 
within government bodies at all levels, and they are directly 
This chapter was originally published as “Mechanisms for Party Control in the 
Government Bureaucracy in China,” Asian Survey 6, no. 12 (1966), 659-74. It 
was subsequently used with minor changes in the author’s Cadres, Bureaucracy, 
and Political Power in Communist China (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1967). Although far-reaching changes have undoubtedly taken place in Chinese 
government in the wake of the cultural revolution, the structure of party control 
over the Chinese bureaucracy as described here may be considered a classic model. 
The essay is reprinted here with permission from the author and the publishers. 


1. See the “Note on functional ‘systems’ in the Chinese Communists’ political 
apparatus,” at the end of this chapter, p. 431 ff. 
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subject to instructions coming from higher party as well as gov- 
ernment authorities. Party instructions always have primacy, 
since the party is universally recognized as the ultimate authority 
on policy. Large numbers of nonparty cadres still work in the 
government, but the number occupying leadership posts, in min- 
istries or any other major government agencies, has steadily de- 
clined. In the relatively few cases where a nonparty cadre still 
does hold a leading position, there is invariably a powerful party 
man directly under him, usually with the title of deputy head of 
the organization, who exercises—and is generally recognized as 
exercising—real power and authority. In many instances non- 
Communist cadres occupying high posts are purely figureheads; 
there have been cases where they have even been denied access 
to important documents and been excluded from important meet- 
ings within their own organizations. In other instances, they do 
perform some functions of administrative leadership but can be 
overruled on policy matters by party men, even on occasion by 
ones who are ostensibly their subordinates. 

In all major central government bodies, another important de- 
vice insuring party control is the party fraction (tang tsu, some- 
times translated as “Leading Party Members Group”).’ Each 
party fraction is composed of the highest party leaders within the 
organization; in top central government bodies these are said to 
be designated by party Central Committee departments (in all 
probability by the organization department acting jointly with 
the relevant functional department supervising the general sys- 
tem to which a particular government organization belongs). The 
defined responsibility of all such fractions is to insure that party 
policies are implemented. In reality, their responsibilities are 
much greater than this, and generally they act as the ultimate 
decision-making group within the ministry or other government 
agency in which they operate. 

Another major element in the system of party control over 
government agencies consists of the party’s basic committees 


2. These fractions also exist in provincial governments and in at least some spe- 
cial district governmental agencies. 
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(tang wei) and branches (chih pu), which are established within 
all government organizations from the top to the bottom, as in all 
other institutions in society where there are sufficient party mem- 
bers to form branches. Under the party’s committee system, every 
party member working for a government agency must belong to a 
party branch within that agency, and these are led by party 
committees especially created for government bodies. Within 
these party organizations, all members live a disciplined “party 
life” (tang ti sheng huo) which, among other things, subjects 
them to a chain of command different from that of nonparty 
cadres and insures that they maintain their separateness and 
integrity as an elite group distinct from ordinary cadres. Major 
policies often are transmitted to party members in the govern- 
ment through the party chain of command before they are dis- 
seminated to nonparty cadres through the regular channels of the 
government. 

Party control is reinforced, also, by the party-directed subsidi- 
ary mass organizations that exist within all government agencies, 
from the central government to the county level. These mass 
organizations—the Young Communist League (ching nien 
tuan), Labor Union (kung hui), and Women’s Association (fu 
nu lien ho hui)—act as “transmission belts” between the party 
and nonparty cadres in government agencies. The YCL, com- 
posed of young cadres who are potential recruits for the party, is 
particularly important; in fact, its members are for all practical 
purposes directly subject to party discipline. 

The party also exercises continuous political influence and 
exerts effective political pressure on all cadres in the government 
through the political “study” (hsueh hsi) sessions which nonparty 
as well as party cadres must attend. All government employees 
are organized into small groups which meet regularly for study 
within their government units. These indoctrination groups are 
directly managed by the party hierarchy, which determines the 
subjects and material to be studied. 

The party’s control is further enhanced by its monopoly of 
posts in certain key control and watchdog units within govern- 
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ment organizations. These include the personnel (jen shih) units 
and major staff offices (pan kung shih),’ which operate with a 
relatively high degree of secrecy and wield great power. In many 
respects the most important of these, in terms of party control, 
are doubtless the personnel units. Control over personnel policies 
and assignments is obviously crucial in any large bureaucratic 
hierarchy. In the government in China virtually all personnel 
units are staffed entirely by party men, and in effect they act as 
extensions into the government structure of the party’s organiza- 
tion departments, which have the power of ultimate decision 
regarding personnel activities affecting a majority of both non- 
party and party cadres in the government. 


Central Committee and State Council in Relation 
to Ministry M 


The operation of all of these mechanisms, which insures effec- 
tive party leadership and control, can be illustrated by the situa- 
tion that existed in one particular ministry in Communist China, 
which I will call Ministry M.* 

Two organizations—one government and one party—provided 
overall leadership, guidance, and coordination for the general 
system to which Ministry M—along with five other central minis- 
tries—belonged. One was a State Council staff office (pan kung 
shih), which was one of the eight such offices existing at that 
time; the other was a department of the party Central Committee 
(pu), which was one of the eight known Central Committee 
departments operating at the time. Very little has been publicly 
revealed about the operation of these bodies, and almost no 
refugees are persons of sufficient rank to have had very much 
direct personal knowledge of their operations. However, some 


3. Plus, when they existed, the supervision (chien ch’a) units. 

. Ministry M, which existed in the 1950's, was one of many ministry-level 
Tealies in the economic field. In the following discussion, references to it will be 
in the past tense, since the ministry no longer exists today, although its functions 
continue to be performed by another ministry which absorbed most of its agen- 
cies and personnel. 
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have had at least minimal contact with them, and their impres- 
sions and opinions provide virtually the only basis at present for 
judgments about them. The following comments are based on 
data provided by a refugee who worked for Ministry M. 

The State Council staff office providing guidance to Ministry M 
was headed by a member of the party Politburo, who was also a 
vice premier and concurrently headed one of the ministries 
within the general system coordinated by his staff office. This 
man, one of the party’s top leaders, was clearly the most influen- 
tial single person in both the party and government hierarchies 
dealing with this general field of government operations. He was 
said to spend the majority of his time in the staff office rather than 
in his ministry office. While the role of his staff office was that of 
providing general supervision, guidance, and leadership to all the 
ministries within its jurisdiction, apparently, according to ex- 
cadres who worked in the ministries, it did not exercise direct 
line control over them in an administrative sense; this kind of 
administrative control reportedly rested, in theory, at least, with 
the State Council itself (although, in practice, often with the 
party Central Committee). However, the ministries were said to 
have sent regular and frequent reports to the staff office concern- 
ing all of their normal day-to-day operations. 

The party department that concerned itself with the same 
government bodies as those supervised by this State Council staff 
office was headed by another high-ranking party leader, a mem- 
ber of the party’s Central Committee. Another Central Commit- 
tee member was one of his deputies; this deputy also headed one 
of the government ministries and was concurrently a member of 
the State Council staff office, providing on an operational level an 
interlocking directorship, linking government and party, of a sort 
that is common in the Chinese political system. 

An ex-cadre who had opportunities to visit this department 
estimates that it had a staff of between one hundred and two 
hundred persons—which he said was larger than the size of the 
comparable State Council staff office—divided into several main 
units, including one for general affairs (tsung wu), which dealt 
with a wide range of administrative matters, one for personnel 
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(jen shih),which reportedly had control over assignments of 
both party and nonparty cadres in all organizations within the 
general system under its jurisdiction, and one for “business” (yeh 
wu), which was responsible for providing guidance to the minis- 
tries on major substantive policy matters. While reportedly some 
persons working in these divisions, especially in the one con- 
cerned with “business,” had specialized or technical experience 
and competence relevant to their work (a number had been 
drawn, for example, from the ministries and provincial depart- 
ments ), many were said to be simply dependable party “organi- 
zation men.” 

While in general terms the department’s main responsibility 
was to insure that party policies were implemented by the govern- 
ment ministries, in practice it was regarded as an important 
policy-making body, at least by cadres in Ministry M. In fact, 
even though its top man was clearly of lower rank in the party 
hierarchy than the head of the State Council staff office, the 
department, rightly or wrongly, was viewed by at least some 
cadres as playing a more important role than the staff office in 
providing policy direction to the ministries. 

The ministries had frequent contact with, and regularly re- 
ported to, the department as well as the staff office. The depart- 
ment was said to convene frequent meetings of ministers or their 
deputies to discuss plans and policies, and direct contacts were 
also maintained between ministry bureaus and the department's 
subunits (whose chiefs, incidentally, outranked the bureau 
chiefs). Personnel matters were a major concern of the depart- 
ment, and it, in collaboration with the party’s Organization De- 
partment, was said to make key decisions regarding assignments 
to government posts of the level of bureau chief and above—al- 
though personnel actions for government posts were formally 
processed through the government’s own channels and were 
publicly announced by the government. The department appar- 
ently participated actively in the process of formulating annual 
plans, along with many other bodies including the government's 
planning agencies, and reportedly its approval was necessary 
before the ministries’ plans could be finally adopted. Once plans 
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had been adopted, the department continuously checked on their 
implementation and on general performance by the ministries. It 
was also said that the department played a significant role in 
mediating interagency complaints and disputes. 

It is not wholly clear what sorts of relationships, or division of 
responsibilities and functions, existed between the State Council 
staff office and the Central Committee Department. Obviously, 
both were very powerful bodies. Both, moreover, insured close 
party direction of the government ministries, since high-ranking 
party leaders headed the staff office as well as the party depart- 
ment. Neither, of course, made the most important policy deci- 
sions; these were made either in the party’s Politburo or its 
Standing Committee, or in the State Council or its “Inner Cabi- 
net”’—the latter being composed entirely of party Central Com- 
mitteemen. However, both the staff office and party department 
obviously kept in close touch with the ministries and through 
continuous supervision insured that the party’s major policies 
were effectively translated into implementing action. 


v Party Leadership and Organization 
in the Ministry 


The monopoly of leadership posts by Party members was 
virtually complete in Ministry M. Not only were the minister, 
deputy ministers, and assistants all party men, but in addition 
every bureau except one was headed by a party member, as were 
the overwhelming majority of subordinate divisions and sections. 

The Party fraction in the ministry consisted of five men, all of 
whom were also, as would be expected, leading members of the 
Ministry Party Committee. The minister headed the fraction, and 
the other four members included the two deputy ministers and 
two of the four assistants to the minister. One of the assistants to 
the minister, rather than the minister himself, was secretary (shu 
chi) of the Party Committee. 


5. The party secretariat, while ostensibly not a policy-making body, doubtless 
also exerts a very significant influence on policy. 
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The fraction was said to be the real center of power and 
authority in the ministry, more important even than the Party 
Committee, and it was believed to meet very frequently. Low- 
ranking members of the ministry knew little about how it actually 
operated, but they were fully aware of its existence, its member- 
ship, and its power. 

Of the personnel working in Ministry M, who totaled slightly 
over 1,000, between 300 and 400, or roughly a third, were party 
members (tang yuan). All of them belonged to basic party 
branches (tang chih pu), which were grouped into general 
branches (tsung chih pu), under the leadership of a party com- 
mittee (tang wei) organized for the ministry as a whole. This 
committee, elected by its constituent units, was headed by a 
secretary (shu chi) and several deputies (fu shu chi), and, in 
addition, it had a number of committeemen (wei yuan) with 
special functions, of which those for organization (tsu chih), 
propaganda (hsuan ch’uan), United Front (tung chan) work, 
youth (ch’ing nien) work, and women’s (fu nu) work were most 
important. At each level the general membership elected a secre- 
tary and other functionaries, and from the branches upward, 
representatives were elected by each unit to the next higher level. 
The choice of secretaries had to be approved by the next higher 
level, however, and in practice higher levels frequently desig- 
nated the persons whom they wished to be selected as secretaries 
of subordinate units. 

There was a party branch in every bureau or other unit of 
equivalent rank in the ministry, and each general branch covered 
several bureaus. Each of the branches and general branches was, 
like the overall Party Committee, headed by a secretary plus one 
or more deputies and also had certain designated committeemen 
responsible for particular aspects of its work. Although the 
branches were considered to be the “basic” organizations in the 
hierarchy, most of them were subdivided into cells or small 
_ groups (hsiao tsu), corresponding to the subunits under bureaus. 
' The Party Committee’s office was located next to the ministry’s 
personnel bureau, and these two organizations, both of whose 


work was generally highly classified, worked closely together. 
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There was, in fact, an important overlap of personnel between 
them, and one of the deputy party secretaries headed the person- 
nel bureau. 

Party organizations in the ministry had a variety of important 
functions and responsibilities. First of all, they were responsible 
for the thought and behavior of all party members—for insuring 
their loyalty and discipline, supervising their participation in 
regular “Party Life,” disseminating party instructions to them, 
punishing those who deviated from party-defined norms, and 
recruiting, screening, and indoctrinating new recruits. They were 
also’responsible for organizing, leading, and indoctrinating all 
nonparty cadres, through the mass organizations and study 
groups directed by the party. At all times, the party organizations 
were expected to guarantee that the ministry effectively imple- 
mented the basic policies and programs defined by higher author- 
ities, and within the ministry party leaders dominated all impor- 
tant_—decision-making. During major political campaigns, 
moreover, the party organs in effect took over direct control of 
the activities of all ministry personnel. Generally, during such 
campaigns, the ministry's Party Committee, in collaboration with 
the personnel bureau, established a special party staff office (la- 
beled yun tung pan kung shih) to manage the campaign. Since, 
during these campaigns study meetings, “struggle meetings,” and 
various other types of propaganda, indoctrination, and mobiliza- 
tional activity took precedence over the routine activities of min- 
istry personnel, the Party Committee temporarily became the real 
command headquarters within the ministry. 


“Party Life” and Maintenance of a 
Party Elite 


All party members within the ministry were required to partici- 
pate actively in collective “Party Life” or “organizational life” 
(tang ti sheng huo or tsu chih sheng huo) within the basic party 
branches to which they belonged. This included regular payment 
of dues and attendance at weekly branch meetings. Dues, 
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amounting to 2 percent of one’s salary, were collected monthly by 
either the heads of party small groups or the branch secretaries 
and forwarded to the Party Committee. Those who failed to pay 
on time were subjected to group criticism and pressure, and 
delinquency for six months resulted in explusion from the party. 

Attendance at party branch meetings was all-important. Each 
branch in the ministry met every Friday evening, normally from 
7:00 to 9:00 P.M. Absence from these meetings, like failure to pay 
dues, was severely criticized and, if continued for six months, 
resulted in expulsion from the party. Periodic “Party Classes” 
(tang k’o) were also organized by the Party Committee; in Minis- 
try M these were usually open to nonparty members, and one of 
their functions was to indoctrinate persons aspiring to party 
membership. 

“Party Life” meetings served a variety of purposes. In them 
instructions and information from higher party authorities were 
periodically disseminated to all rank-and-file members, and there 
was regular discussion of current policies and programs. There 
were also regular criticism (pi ping) and self-criticism (chien 
tao) of all party members’ work. A portion of time during each 
meeting was also generally devoted to systematic indoctrination, 
including political study (li lun hsueh hsi, literally “theoretical 
study”). Directives and materials for political study came from 
higher party authorities. Basic directives were believed to origi- 
nate in the Central Committee’s Propaganda Department; from 
there they came down through the hierarchy to the propaganda 
committeeman of the ministry's Party Committee, who in turn 
disseminated them to the branches. Some of the material for 
study consisted simply of specified editorials or articles in major 
party newspapers and journals, especially the People’s Daily or 
Red Flag. Some, however, was specially prepared, classified ma- 
terial. Party members were expected to maintain strict secrecy 
about what took place in their branch meetings, and they 
avoided, therefore, discussing them with nonparty cadres. This 
fact tended to highlight the distinction and to insure the exist- 
ence of a certain psychological distance between party and non- 
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party personnel in the ministry; it operated, in short, to maintain 
the party as a separate elite within the ministry. 


Recruitment and Selection of New Party Members 


Although over the years there was a steady increase in the 
percentage of party members in the central ministries, the Party 
Committee in Ministry M, as in most ministries, maintained tight 
control over recruitment policies. It was by no means easy to join 
the party. There were always, however, a substantial number of 
ambitious activists, especially young people belonging to the 
Young Communist League, who were eager to join, some because 
of genuine idealism and others because of the rewards in terms of 
prestige, power, and advancement opportunities which party 
membership almost automatically conferred. These young activy- 
ists were among the most energetic and enthusiastic cadres in the 
entire Ministry, often out-performing established party members 
in their attempts to prove their eligibility for party membership. 
The party encouraged their activism, but in finally deciding 
whom to admit to the party, it was extremely selective and 
restrictive, so much so, in fact, that some ambitious young non- 
party cadres privately grumbled and accused party members of 
being preoccupied mainly with a desire to protect their power 
and privileges as the dominant in-group. 

A person wishing to join the party first applied to the party 
branch within his bureau, submitting a lengthy application (ju 
tang shen ch’ing shu), with two endorsements by party members, 
which summarized his personal history and his reasons for desir- 
ing to join the party. If, after a preliminary investigation of the 
applicant’s personnel dossier (tang an), filed in the ministry’s 
personnel bureau, the party concluded that the application might 
be seriously considered, the branch assigned a party member to 
cultivate (pei yang) him. This investigator attempted unobtru- 
sively to get to know the applicant as well as possible and to learn 
all about his attitudes and work as well as his personal history, 
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patterns of friendship, and way of life. If the investigator’s report 
was favorable, the party branch then discussed the applicant and 
decided tentatively to approve or disapprove. Those tentatively 
approved by a branch were then discussed by both a general 
branch and the Party Committee. If both of these groups also 
tentatively approved, the branch then convened a special meet- 
ing in the bureau at which the applicant was asked to present his 
case for party membership orally, and then his qualifications were 
discussed by all those present. In Ministry M, interestingly, non- 
party activists were sometimes invited to attend these meetings, 
perhaps because they might add to knowledge about the appli- 
cant, perhaps to help educate them about the party. If the con- 
sensus at such a meeting favored admission, the applicant then 
became a “candidate member.” If, however, he was extensively 
criticized in the meeting, he was told to improve himself and try 
again later; sometimes persons tried two or three times before 
finally being accepted. 

A few applicants were said to be admitted under a somewhat 
simplified procedure that was referred to as “secret admission” 
(mi mi ju tang). Reportedly, children or other relatives of rank- 
ing party members and persons who had developed close rela- 
tionship with key leaders in the ministry such as the party secre- 
tary were virtually the only ones so admitted. 

The party hierarchy in the ministry was responsible for disci- 
plining its own members, and branches, with committee ap- 
proval, could inflict a range of administrative punishments on 
errant members. One of the most dreaded punishments was ex- 
pulsion from the party, since in a society totally dominated by the 
party this meant, in effect, ostracism by the power elite, and it 
condemned a person to suspicion and lowly status throughout 
his subsequent career. 

As already indicated, all party members in Ministry M were in 
effect set apart from nonparty cadres as a special elite and really 
operated in a dual capacity, as party members and ministry staff 
members. The authority and primacy of party members were 
acknowledged at every level in the ministry. Nonparty cadres in 
every bureau, division, and section normally deferred to party 
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members because they all realized that in the final analysis the 
party’s will would prevail and that party members had a special 
pipeline from and to higher authorities through their party meet- 
ings. Nonparty cadres also realized that their own lives and 
careers depended, in a fundamental sense, upon their relations 
with party members in their own units, since the views of higher 
authorities (including the personnel bureau) about them would 
depend largely on the reports made by party members concern- 
ing their attitudes and behavior. In many basic units, i.e., the 
divisions and sections, the subordination of nonparty cadres was 
underlined by the requirement that they make periodic oral re- 
ports on their ideological state of mind (szu hsiang hui pao) to 
the head of the party organization within their unit. 


Party Subsidiaries: Young Communist League, 
Labor Union, and Women’s Association 


Party direction of nonparty cadres in the ministry was exer- 
cised to a degree through three subsidiary mass organizations. 
The most important of these was the Young Communist League 
(YCL), a youth organization that was mainly for persons be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-five,’ although it contained a good 
many members who were overage, including its top leaders. In 
Ministry M, the secretary of the YCL was a member of the Party 
Committee (i.e., its youth committeeman) who concurrently 
worked in the ministry’s personnel bureau; its deputy secretaries, 
however, were younger men. Formally elected by the YCL’s 
membership in the ministry, the top leaders in the YCL commit- 
tee were actually designated by the Party Committee. The hierar- 
chy under them paralleled that of the party, with YCL general 
branches, branches, and small groups reaching down to the low- 
est units in the ministry. 

All YCL units, like party units, held weekly “League Life” 
(fuan ti sheng huo) meetings every Friday evening, and there 


me Before 1957 the lower age limit was fourteen; in 1957 it was changed to 
teen. 
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were also periodic “League Classes” (#uan k’o). And YCL mem- 
bers paid the same dues (2 percent of salary) as party members. 
The YCL, in fact, operated simply as an extension of the party, 
concentrating on young people in the ministry, and it was respon- 
sible for assisting the party in all of its work. It also served as a 
preliminary screening organization for potential party recruits, 
and a high percentage of new party members were drawn from 
its ranks. 

The Labor Union (kung hui) in Ministry M was also a Party- 
created and directed organization, but it was more loosely organ- 
ized and less important. It was headed by a chairman (chu hsi), 
vice-chairman (fu chu hsi), and several committeemen responsi- 
ble for special fields such as welfare, and culture and sports. 
These were part-time positions held by persons with regular 
ministry jobs. All the union’s leadership and functionary posts 
were held by party members.” The union was not particularly 
active, however, in Ministry M (reputedly this was true in other 
ministries also). Membership, which was open to both party and 
nonparty members, was voluntary. Most employees of the minis- 
try joined, even though this involved payment of dues (1 percent 
of salary), because the union administered certain important 
welfare programs, including labor insurance, and provided some 
recreational facilities and educational programs. It organized bi- 
weekly film showings, for example, as well as special annual 
outings. Every Wednesday evening, normally from 7:00 to g:00 
p.M., there was a union “life and self-criticism meeting” (sheng 
huo chien tao hui), but attendance was fairly irregular; many 
party members, in particular, missed a great many of these meet- 
ings. In short, the Labor Union was not a center of power or 
influence in any way comparable to the party, although it did 
perform some useful functions under party direction. 

The third party-directed mass organization, the Women’s Asso- 
ciation (fu nu lien no hui) was even more loosely organized. In 
some respects, actually, it was little more than a paper organiza- 
tion in Ministry M. Like the Labor Union it was led by party 


7. At times Labor Unions in government agencies have been known to have 
been headed by nonparty members. 
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members employed in the ministry. Its special responsibility was 
to implement programs specifically relating to women, but like all 
mass organizations it was also expected to give general support to 
the party in carrying out all policies. In this particular ministry, 
however, its activities were not extensive, and it was relatively 
unimportant. 


Party Dominance—Top to Bottom 


Party dominance of the government bureaucracy in Commu-’ 
nist China operates not only at the upper levels of leadership in 
the hierarchy, it also reaches effectively to the lowest levels of all 
organizations in the bureaucracy. The situation in one relatively 
small division of a ministry may serve as an illustration of this 
fact. 

This division had a staff of ten. Three, including the division 
chief, were party members and two others belonged to the YCL. 
The chief, a woman, was the wife of a high-ranking party leader, 
and while she had some training relevant to the work of the 
division, her principal qualification for the job was political ex- 
perience and reliability.* All of the party and YCL members in 
this particular division had at least limited experience that quali- 
fied them for work in this particular division (which was defi- 
nitely not the case in all divisions in the ministry), but the most 
highly qualified specialists in the unit were nonparty cadres, and 
the general level of expertise was considerably higher among this 
group than among the party personnel. 

According to a former nonparty cadre who worked in the 
division, a clear psychic distance was consistently maintained 
between the party members and nonparty cadres. Nonparty 
cadres were fully conscious of the power and authority conferred 
by party membership, whatever the salary rank of an individual 
(the regular closed party meetings and party members’ special 


8. Many wives of top party leaders work in government organs, and frequently 
they hold positions which they well might not obtain without the help of their 
husband’s prestige. 
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access to certain classified party materials were constant remind- 
ers of their special position) and felt that party members were 
continuously judging them. Party members were wary about 
forming close personal relationships, even within the office, with 
nonparty cadres, perhaps partly because of the party’s suspicion 
that such relationships might contribute to the formation of unde- 
sirable groups or cliques (chi t'uan). Outside of the office there 
was relatively little social contact between party members and 
nonparty cadres, even though they often lived in close proximity 
in government-run apartments. 

Despite the reserve that characterized both sides of this rela- 
tionship, however, in “normal times” (i.e., except during cam- 
paigns, when all relationships became unusually tense) working 
relations between the party and nonparty cadres were fairly 
harmonious and smooth on questions that did not involve ideo- 
logical or political issues. In staff meetings, officials of both 
groups expressed their views quite freely on technical questions, 
and frequently the opinions of qualified nonparty cadres pre- 
vailed. 

However, on any matter that involved controversial ideological 
or political matters, or on which a definite party policy had been 
adopted, the opinions of the party members were unchallengea- 
ble. Nonparty cadres were sensitive, moreover, to the possibility 
that some seemingly nonpolitical matter might have significant 
political implications. If it became clear that this was the case, 
they would normally simply submit to the views of the party 
members even if this was against their best judgment on purely 
technical grounds. As a former cadre describing this unit put it: 
“In staff meetings, wherever politics were involved, party mem- 
bers almost always took the lead in the discussion. We nonparty 
cadres would listen, and if all the party and YCL members 
obviously agreed, we generally concluded that this was a ques- 
tion which they had already discussed, and perhaps received 
concrete instructions about, in a previous party meeting. So we 
would just go along, whatever our personal opinions. In short, if 
the party had a definite position on a question, the party mem- 
bers simply decided the issue.” 
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At every level in the Chinese government bureaucracy, party 
members now clearly dominate most of the leading posts. At top 
levels the few nonparty men in leadership positions are mainly 
“democratic personnages,” kept on as symbols of the supposed 
“united front” character of the regime, and, as already stated, 
they invariably have party subordinates who hold real power. At 
lower levels, a highly qualified nonparty cadre may head a unit 
within a ministry, such as a section, but even in these cases there 
is usually at least one key party man on his staff who has special 
political authority. Party membership in itself confers great pres- 
tige and authority, and not infrequently relatively low-ranking 
party members are recognized as having greater political author- 
ity on many matters than higher ranking nonparty cadres. In 
short, all party members have a special political status (cheng 
chih ti wei). 

Through all of these mechanisms—external direction by party 
departments, monopolization of key government posts by party 
personnel, the exercise of party leadership by fractions, commit- 
tees, and branches within government units, party control of key 
watchdog units in the government, the self-conscious cultivation 
of party members as a separate elite, and the organization of 
subsidiary party-controlled mass organizations which function as 
“transmission belts” within government units as well as elsewhere 
—the Chinese Communist party has been able to maintain tight 
control | _over the government bureaucracy, even though the bu- 
eaucracy still contains large numbers of nonparty members. This 
‘does not mean that the bureaucracy can always perform as the 

party wishes; it does mean that government agencies in Commu- 
nist China operate under more effective central direction and 
control than has ever been the case in China before. 


Note on Functional “Systems” in the Chinese 
Communists’ Political Apparatus 


Politics and administration in China are conventionally ana- 


lyzed primarily in terms of the principal geographically defined 
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layers of authority in the party or government hierarchies, start- 
ing from the national level and including at lower levels the great 
administrative regions (now with party organs only), provinces, 
special districts, counties, districts (now existing only in some 
areas), and communes, plus the component units of the com- 
munes. However, the operation of the political system as a whole 
can also be usefully analyzed in terms of functional “systems,” 
each of which constitutes a distinct vertical chain of command 
organized on a nationwide basis and reaching from the central 
authorities to the local level. In fact, there are two (and in some 
instances three) different types of vertical, functional chains of 
command which are called hsi tung, which litérally means 
“systems,” by members of the bureaucracy in China. 

With few exceptions, each ministry, as well as many other 
ministry-level organs in the central government in Peking, oper- 
ates as the command headquarters for a nationwide functional 
system which includes equivalent bodies performing similar work 
at each level of government from the center down to the local 
level. These are grouped together into what might for conven- 
ience be labeled “general systems,” which include at the national 
level several (sometimes many) ministries, and often other agen- 
cies as well, whose work is closely related. Occasionally, although 
less frequently, members of the bureaucracy use the term “sys- 
tem” even to refer to functional hierarchies whose apexes are 
subministry bureaus. Under some ministries there are, in fact, 
bureaus which head distinguishable vertical chains of command 
and directly supervise, to some extent at least, equivalent bodies 
performing similar functions at lower levels; these might, for 
convenience, be called “subsystems.” 

When cadres working in the Chinese party and government 
bureaucracies, or at least emigree ex-cadres who have worked in 
them, use the term hsi t’ung, as they constantly do, they appear to 
have in mind systems that have the following characteristics: a 
distinct function or line of work; a vertical nationwide organiza- 
tional structure with specialized institutions and personnel—or 


ne “Organizational sector” might be another way of translating the meaning of 
is term. 
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groupings of institutions and personnel on the basis of functional 
interrelationships—at each level of the administrative hierarchy 
into which China is divided; and distinct, centralized, special 
channels of authority and communication—in addition to the 
principal channels that go through the leading party and govern- 
ment bodies at each geographical-administrative level—through 
which there is a direct and continuous flow of instructions from 
top to bottom as well as of reports from bottom to top. 

These vertical functional systems are extremely important in 
many ways. They are important, for example, in the planning 
process; the annual plan of a county grain bureau is normally 
based more on preliminary targets passed down from the Minis- 
try of Grain through a provincial grain department than it is on 
decisions emanating from the local county people’s council. (The 
role of the central authorities in planning has varied, however, 
and varies a great deal from one functional field to another; at 
some periods, central ministries dealing with certain economic 
fields such as industry have delegated a great deal of planning 
authority to equivalent bodies of the provincial level.) Systems 
have a significant influence on personnel policies and career lines; 
for example, it appears that a cadre working in the field of 
education and culture, if transferred or promoted, is generally 
more likely to be given a new job in some agency in the same 
general field than in one of the others, such as political and legal 
affairs or industry and communications. The boundaries between 
systems are in no sense rigid, but they have enough reality so that 
cadres in both party and government bureaucracies are con- 
stantly aware of them and in many respects think in terms of 
them. 

Although there is some basis for differences of opinion as to 
which groupings of institutions or functions in China today are or 
should be regarded as “general systems,” in the sense that the 
term is used here, it is possible to identify at least ten broad 
functional areas that show some if not all of the characteristics 
noted above. These systems are generally supervised by Central 
Committee departments and committees or State Council staff 
offices. 
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The number of Central Committee departments and commit- 
tees has varied. At present there are known to be at least ten 
(eight departments and two committees ) :” the Organization De- 
partment, Propaganda Department, United Front Work Depart- 
ment, Agriculture and Forestry Department, Industry and Com- 
munications Political Department, Finance and Trade Political 
Department, International Liaison Department, Higher Educa- 
tion Department, Women’s Work Committee, and Military Affairs 
Committee.” 

The number of State Council staff offices or equivalent bodies 
in the government has also varied at different periods. From 1949 
to 1954, there were four top-level committees, comparable to the 
staff offices established later, covering the following fields: Cul- 
ture and Education, Finance and Economics, Political and Legal 
Affairs, and People’s Supervision. When the government was re- 
organized in 1954, eight staff offices were established. Although 
at first they were simply numbered one to eight, rather than 
having titles indicating the fields of their responsibilities, they 


10. The Party Control Committee or Commission is not included in this listing 
of functional departments and committees. 

11. The Military Affairs Committee differs from the others in that it is a particu- 
larly powerful leadership group, but it is like them in that it bears r nsibility 
for activities in one definable area of party and government operations. sap te 
organs concerned with the military establishment, include, in addition to the 
Military Affairs Committee, the powerful Gener Political Department which 
directs the party apparatus within military units. 

In 1964-1965, the former Rural Work Department, Finance and Trade Work 
Department, Industrial Work Department, and Communications Work Department 
were converted into the three above-named ERS departments, ostensibly mod- 
eled on the political department of the People’s Liberation Army. No personnel in 
the Women’s Work Committee have been identified since 1957, but the organiza- 
tion is presumed still to exist. The Central Committee’s Higher Education De- 
partment was first mentioned in 1965 and was eee newly established at that 
time. Some years ago there was also a Social Affairs Department, engaged in 
political security work, but it is believed to have gone out of existence. There is 
some basis for speculation as to whether there may now be at the Central Com- 
mittee level a Political and oe Department. None has been mentioned publicly, 
but a department with this label was established in the late 1950’s under many 
if not all, county and provincial party committees, whose organization in general 
follows that of the Central Committee, and some ex-party cadres believe that a 
department with that title also exists under the Central Committee. 

In a sense, one might consider the headquarters organization of the Young 
Communist League, the party’s subsidiary organization for youth, as comparable 
to a Central Committee organ such as the Women’s Work Committee. At local 
levels, in fact, party committees often have a youth work committee as well as 
a women’s atk committee. However, the YCL has its own constitution and is 
considered to be a separate organization from the party. 
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were known to be in charge of: Political and Legal Affairs; 
Culture and Education; Heavy Industry, Light Industry, Finance 
and Trade; Communications; Agriculture, Forestry, and Water 
Conservancy; and “State Capitalism” (i.e., United Front work, 
particularly as related to private entrepreneurs ). 

By the end of 1959, following a further reorganization, some of 
these had been merged and one new one had been added so that 
six staff offices remained, covering: Political and Legal Affairs, 
Culture and Education, Industry and Communications, Finance 
and Trade, Agriculture and Forestry, and Foreign Affairs. These 
six are still in existence today, although the title of the one 
covering Political and Legal Affairs has been changed to Internal 
Affairs. 

Of the ten or so functional fields which have at least some of 
the characteristics of systems, six are invariably referred to as hsi 
tung by officials: “Political and Legal Affairs’—cheng fa (or 
“Internal Affairs); “Propaganda and Education’—hsuan chiao 
(or “Culture and Education”’—wen chiao); “Rural Work”—nung 
ts'un kung tso (or “Agriculture and Forestry’—nung lin, or “Agri- 
culture, Forestry, and Water Conservancy’—nung lin shui); “In- 
dustry and Communications’—kung chiao; “Finance and Trade” 
—ts‘ai mao; and “United Front Work”—#t’ung chan (or “Party- 
Mass Work”’—tang ch’un).* All six are jointly supervised at the 
national level by Central Committee departments, and five are 
directed by State Council staff offices as well.“ 

Each of the others is unique in some ways but nevertheless can 
be regarded as a distinct functional system, at least in some 
respects. One of these, Foreign Affairs, is different from the oth- 
ers in the sense that it operates almost entirely at the national 
level and is concerned basically with external rather than internal 

12. In this listing where more than one term is given for one field, the first is 
the one used in relation to party functions and bodies and the second is the one 
used in relation to government functions and bodies (except in the case of United 
Front work). 

13. On the basis of present evidence, it appears that “United Front Work” and 
“Party-Mass Work” refer to the same activities, although possibly the latter covers 
a broader range of activities. 

14. As stated earlier, no public mention has ever been made of a party Depart- 


ment of Political and Legal Affairs, but one may exist. In any case, there is clearly 
top party coordination of the system as a system. 
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matters. Two others, Women’s Work and Youth Work, are atypi- 
cal in a sense because they relate almost exclusively to party 
work; there are specialized organs and personnel dealing with 
these fields at all levels in the party, but no comparable organs 
exist in the government. (United Front Work involves many ac- 
tivities that consist primarily of party work, but at the same time it 
does involve a number of governmental bodies, and at one time 
there was a State Council staff office as well as a Central Commit- 
tee department concerned with it; cadres always refer to United 
Front Work—or Party-Mass Work—as a “system.”) The field of 
military affairs is unique because of its special importance; in the 
government it is directly supervised by the highest authorities 
rather than through a State Council staff office, and in the party 
the Military Affairs Committee obviously is different from and 
more important than most Central Committee depart- 
ments. Nevertheless, it, too, can be regarded as a distinct func- 
tional system.” 

The growth of these systems is a significant indicator of the 
growth of functional specialization in the Chinese Communist 
bureaucracy and political system as a whole. 

15. Perhaps “organization”—tsu chih (a party term)—and “personnel”—jen 


shih (a government term )—should also be considered a hsi t'ung; in some respects 
organs in these fields appear to operate as a centrally directed system. 


Chapter 14 


Party Control and Bureaucratization 
in Czechoslovakia 


Carl Beck 


In the past few years there has been a trend toward the study 
of governmental bureaucracies as a focal point for the study of 
comparative political systems. The study of bureaucracy has 
been approached by at least two strategies: directly by the em- 
pirical study of the behavior and function of various formal 
bureaucratic organizations, and analytically by a stress on the 


This chapter is reprinted with the permission of the author and the publisher from 
The Journal of Politics 23, no. 2 (1961), 279-94. 

In the ten years since this article was first published, the style of politics in 
Czechoslovakia has fluctuated dramatically. In recent years Czechoslovakia under- 
took an experiment with socialist humanism which was suppressed only by Soviet 
invasion. Prior to the invasion, the Communist party, while still the leading force 
in society, was subjected to increased pressures from students, intellectuals, and 
party stalwarts for increased participation in politics and extensive reform in 
policy. In the course of this reform the party structure and leadership was changed 
significantly. 

The state bureaucracy continued to be an insignificant force in the past ten 
years. It was neither instrumental nor innovative. The explanations of the ineffec- 
tual role of the state bureaucracy offered in this paper still hold during the 1960’s 
and during the period of thaw. Both the mechanisms of control and the areas of 
conflict cited were perpetuated. The conflict between the perspectives of efficiency 
and rationality were buttressed by new conflicts between conscious control and 
spontaniety. As Czechoslovakia goes through a process of recompression there is 
little reason to expect that the administrative system will become stable, pre- 
dictable, continuous, precise, or rational. There is further little reason to expect 
that it will become either instrumental or innovative. 

The author would like to thank once again the Social Science Research Council 
for a grant which made the original study possible, as well as his colleagues in the 
Department of Political Science and the Administrative Science Center for their 
criticisms and suggestions. In retrospect the author considers the two years he 
spent as a research associate at the Administrative Science Center under the 
tutelage of James D. Thompson were invaluable. 

1. Jonathan A. Slesinger, A Model for the Comparative Study of Public Bu- 
reaucracies, Bureau of Government, Institute of Public Administration, Papers in 
Public Administration n. 23 (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1957). 
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importance of developing theoretical frameworks for the study of 
organizations. The student of comparative political systems has 
often relied upon various case studies that have been made of 
governmental bureaucracies,” the student of administrative sci- 
ence upon the construction of both middle-range and general 
theories about administrative organization and process.* 

Advocates of both of these approaches have recognized that 
the structural form of an organization, decision strategies within 
an organization, and the process of administration are affected by 
the milieu in which the organization is embedded. Administrative 
function and behavior are influenced by the larger system of 
which the bureaucratic organization is only a subsystem. In order 
to explore the relationship between a public bureaucracy and its 
environment it becomes necessary for students of administrative 
theory and of comparative government to study the interaction 
between an administrative organization and its environment in a 
variety of settings. 

Thus far little has been written about the role played by state 
bureaucrats in the totalitarian political systems of Eastern Eu- 
rope. It is the purpose of this paper to analyze the impact of the 
environment upon some aspects of bureaucratic structure in the 
formal state administrative system in Czechoslovakia: the config- 
uration of the state apparatus, the internal and external mechan- 
isms for control within the apparatus, and the nature of the 
equilibrium between the party power center and the formal ad- 
ministrative machinery. Such an analysis should be instructive in 
regard to the behavior and function of a specific administrative 

2. In recent years, this study has moved into non-Western as well as Western 
bureaucracies. See for example Ralph Braibanti, “The Civil Service of Pakistan,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly 58 (Spring 1959), 258-304; David E. Apter and 
Robert A. Lystad, “Bureaucracy, Party and Constitutional Democracy: An Ex- 
amination of Political Role Systems in Ghana,” in Transition in Africa: Studies in 
Political Adaptation, ed. Gwendolen M. Carter and William O. Brown, Boston 
University African Research and Studies Program, African Research Studies no. 1 
(Boston, 1958), pp. 16-43; Edgar L. Shor, “The Thai Bureaucracy,” Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly 5 (June 1960), 66—86. 

3. See for example Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1956); Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior: A Study of 
Decision-making Processes in Administrative Organization, 2nd ed. (New York, 


1957); James D. Thompson, Peter B. Hammond, Robert W. Hawkes, Buford H. 
Junker, and Arthur Tuden, Comparative Studies in Administration (Pittsburgh, 


1959). 
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organization operating in a specific milieu and to the impact of a 
particular form of political environment upon a public bureauc- 
racy and bureaucratization.* 

Some students committed to the concept of an ideal-type of 
bureaucracy have stressed the rationality of bureaucratic organi- 
zation, the hierarchical nature of bureaucratic structure, the con- 
tinuity of bureaucratic policies, and the expertise and precision of 
the bureaucrat. If these factors were really universal in modern 
public bureaucracies, one would expect that the power position 
of the state apparatus would be almost insurmountable. The 
tendency to accept this assessment of the power position of gov- 
ernmental bureaucracies has been reinforced by many case stud- 
ies of the role and character of particular public agencies in 
constitutional systems of government. Many of these studies 
maintain that the public service has become the most influential 
decision-making element in Western political systems.’ 

The persuasiveness of Weberian ideal-type theory and the em- 
pirical findings of some political scientists may lead one to gener- 
alize about the crucial role being played by formal state bureauc- 
racies in all forms and varieties of political systems. As Professor 
Fainsod has noted: “one of the salient characteristics of modern 
totalitarianism is the bureaucratization of its power structure.” 
When the power structure is viewed in its entirety, this assess- 
ment is quite accurate. Studies of the power transmitters within 
totalitarian systems indicate quite clearly that these transmitters 
are well organized, disciplined, and effective.’ Yet, within this 
totalitarian and bureaucratized society, the formal state adminis- 
trative organization displays characteristics that are different 
from an ideal-type bureaucratized structure. These variant char- 

4. It is exceedingly difficult to gain information about the processes of admin- 
istration in Czechoslovakia. Unfortunately, the author was unable to obtain a visa 
and was therefore denied the opportunity to do field work in Czechoslovakia. 
Reliance had to be placed upon official publications and reports from refugees. 

5. See, for example, Herman Finer, Theory and Practice of Modern Govern- 
ment, rev. ed. (New York, 1949); Carl J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government 
and Democracy, rev. ed. (Boston, 1950); Fritz Morstein-Marx, The Administrative 
State (Chicago, 1957). 

6. Merle Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), p. 327. 

7. The two best studies in regard to Czechoslovakia are V. Chalupa, Rise and 


Development of a Totalitarian State (Leiden, 1959) and Ivan Gadourek, The 
Political Control of Czechoslovakia (Leiden, 1953). 
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acteristics are related to the impact of the environment upon 
administrative organization and the manner in which the bu- 
reaucracy is woven into the total fabric of society. 


Party Domination of the Environment 


Many inconsistencies exist between theory and practice in 
Communist states, but one doctrine which has never been re- 
placed or even seriously challenged is that of the leading role of 
the party. At the formation of the new Czechoslovak People’s 
Democracy, in 1948, Klement Gottwald set the scene by remind- 
ing the members of the Party Congress of the debt and allegiance 
that was owed to the party. “We can never repeat enough what 
the Party signifies. Without the Party there would not be a 
people’s democratic republic. Without the Party there would not 
have been a victorious February. Without the Party there would 
be no guarantees that we shall not go astray on the path to 
socialism. Today the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia incar- 
nates the unity of our working class and its leading role in all 
spheres of our public life.”* 

The rules of the Communist party which were adopted follow- 
ing the successful putsch of February 1948 recognize the party as 
the “organized vanguard” of the People’s Republic.* Though it is 
assumed that party directives will be carried out by nonparty 
organizations the party itself is responsible for the achievement of 
the goals of the system. 

Party organization meets the structural requirements of the 
Weberian model. At the apex of the structure is the party Presid- 
ium which “directs the work of the central state organs and the 
public organizations through the medium of Party groups in 
these organs and organizations.” All decisions reached at the top 
of the party monolith are transmitted through the hierarchy to all 

8. Protokol 1X. tédného sjezdu Komunistické strany Ceskoslovenska [Protocol 


of the Ninth Regular Congress of the Communist party of Czechoslovakia] 
(Prague, 1949), D. 424. ; 

9. Die onnaee Hid Komunistické strany Ceskoslovenska Rudé prévo [Organiza- 
tional rules of the Communist party of Czechoslovakia] (Prague, 1949), p. 3. 

10. Article 33 of the revised rules. Rudé prévo, Dec. 20, 1952. 
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levels of the apparatus and to all corners of society. The party is 
able to achieve this goal not only through its network of regional, 
district, and local committees, but through committees and per- 
sonnel in industrial, social, cultural, and educational organiza- 
tions. 

Control over this network is maintained by four major methods. 
Hierarchy in the organizational structure is one method of con- 
trol, with supervision, sanction, and command by the apex of the 
organization. The recruitment policies of the party are aimed at 
insuring that those selected for party tasks are well acquainted 
with party methods and goals.” Ideological control is buttressed 
in the party by requiring members to attend refresher courses 
where their obligations to the party are stressed.” If persuasive 
measures are ineffective the party can resort to group and individ- 
ual purges, the penalties ranging from censure to death. Ideol- 
ogy, hierarchy, recruitment policies, terror, and rewards are the 
methods by which the party insures the compliance of the party 
apparatus. 

In both theory and practice the party dominates the body 
politic. Reinforced by an official ideological position which bends 
but does not break, supported by an effective and persuasive 
apparatus, the party is able to condition the performance of what 
Professor Latham has singled out as the five essential elements of 
political systems. The party decides “the authoritative allocation 
of principle functions.” The party represents the “symbolic sys- 
tem for the ratification of collective decisions.” The party designs 
and manipulates the “system of command.” The party determines 
“rewards and punishments.” And the party develops, watches, 


11. For a discussion of recruitment policies, see H. Gordon Skilling, “The 
Formation of a Communist Party in Czechoslovakia,’ The American Slavic and 
East European Review 14 (Oct. 1955), 346-58, and Paul E. Zinner, “Problems 
of Communist Rule in Czechoslovakia,” World Politics 4 (Oct. 1951), 112-29. 

12. The United Resistance Organization, Report Concerning the Year of Party 
Schooling (Leiden, 1952). The purpose of party schooling is to “educate and 
non-Communists for the fulfillment of political and organizational tasks, for the 
fight directed at implementing Party policy, Party decisions and for the fulfillment 
of all membership duties.” Rudé prdvo, Oct. 1, 1958. Among the courses taken 
are Marxism-Leninism, history of the Soviet Communist party, history of the 
Czechoslovak Communist party, political economy, and international politics. In 
all, 250,000 persons took part in Slovakia in 1958 and 125,000 in Czech lands 
in 1959. Pravada (Bratislava), Aug. 14, 1958; Rudé prdvo, Dec. 26, 1959. 
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and reshapes “institutions for the enforcement of common 
rules.” 

The party may intrude into any area of decision-making at any 
time. This fact, coupled with the hierarchical authority structure 
of the party, strikingly affects the bureaucratization of the formal 
state apparatus. This conclusion can be demonstrated by refer- 
ence to two facets of bureaucratization: the configuration of the 
organization, and controls over personnel and decisions within 
the organization. 


Configuration of the Apparatus 


Czechoslovak theorists divide the decision-making apparatus 
into three sections: the National Front, consisting of all political 
parties and mass organizations, which “represents, under the 
leadership of the Communist Party, the supreme power of the 
people”;* the organs of state power; and the organs of state 
administration. The organs of state power consist of those bodies 
which in a constitutional system of government would perform a 
representative and executive function: the National Assembly, 
with the Presidium and inner Presidium, and the President of the 
Republic. These are maintained in order to reinforce the legiti- 
macy of decisions made by party decree.” The organs of state 
administration are, in theory, responsible for the implementation 
of policy. The two major organizations within the formal adminis- 
trative structure are the Council of Ministers and the system of 
national committees. Both of these are affected in behavior and 
function by the specific type of environment in which they oper- 
ate. 

The Council of Ministers is defined as the “supreme agency of 


13. Earl Latham, “The Body Politic of the Corporation,” in The Corporation 
in Modern Society (Cambridge, Mass., 1959). p. 220. 

14. Juraj Hromada, Prehl’ad Geskoslovenskijch &tdtnych orgdnov [Review of 
Czechoslovak state organs] (Bratislava, 1955). 

15. B. Rattinger, Nejvy3si stdtnt orgdny lidové demokratického Ceskosloven- 
ska: Narodni shromdzdeni a President republiky [The Supreme State Organs of 
the People’s Democracy of Czechoslovakia: The National Assembly and the Presi- 
dent of the Republic] (Prague, 1958). 
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governmental and executive power.” It has the power to issue 
decrees “in implementation of an individual law,” to “redefine 
the tasks assigned by the five-year plan,”* and to “take measures 
necessary for the accomplishment of tasks prescribed by the 
five-year plan.” According to a leading government official, the 
council is “the most important co-ordinating office, guaranteeing 
the harmonious cooperation of the government.”” 

The Council of Ministers is composed of administrative, politi- 
cal, economic, social, and cultural sections, each of which is 
headed by a minister. In a highly controlled and centralized 
economy one would expect that the regional and local offices of 
ministries, particularly in the industrial and agricultural sections, 
would be very powerful and that industrial and agricultural 
organizations would be subject to their control. No such formal 
bureaucratic structure exists within the state administrative ap- 
paratus of Czechoslovakia. Instead, the administrative apparatus 
in Czechoslovakia is organized around a network of national 
committees. These committees, which exist at the regional, dis- 
trict, and local level, are “bearers and executors of the State 
power and the local authorities of the State power in a People’s 
Democratic Republic.” Originally established as a temporary 
expedient by the Czechoslovak government-in-exile in response 
to pressure from Communist members,” the national committees 
have become a permanent fixture in the administrative system of 
Czechoslovakia. In a speech delivered before the National As- 
sembly on July 9, 1945, Klement Gottwald recognized the value 
to a revolutionary regime of this new system of administration: 
“We must be conscious of the evolutionary character of this new 
democratic popular state and public administration which we 
have created in the liberal republic. . . . Our Party and every one 
of its organizations must grasp that the national committees are 


16. Sbirka zdkonti a natizeni republiky Ceskoslovenské [Collection of laws], 
1948, No. 150, Article VII. 

17. Ibid., section go. 18. Ibid., section 42. 

1g. Ibid. 

20. Statement of Zdenék Fierlinger, Rudé prdvo, March 28, 1952. 

21. Rudé prdvo, April 27, 1957. 

22. For a discussion of the performance of national committees during this 
period see Eduard Taborsky, “Local Government in Czechoslovakia, 1918-1948,” 
The American Slavic and East European Review 10 (Oct. 1951), 202-15. 
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the very instrument by which it is possible to change the political 
structure of our whole state system from the foundation.”” 

Instead of the old “merely formal, parliamentary democracy 
with its centralized administrative bureaucracy,” the national 
committees were designed to serve the ideological prescription 
that administration in a socialist state is to rest upon the masses 
by being a “new apparatus of public administration assuring to 
the broad masses participation in the administration of public 
affairs.”** 

One description of the national committee system states: “The 
national committees combine the nature of an organ of the State’s 
powers and administration and, at the same time, that of a broad 
social organization of the working people. They represent all the 
people and by their composition they are an expression of the 
class bond of workers, the peasantry and working intelligentsia. 
They are evidence of the profoundly democratic character of our 
order.””° 

The main tasks of the national committees were defined by 
decree on February 28, 1950: 


a. In agreement with the Unified Economic Plan to coor- 
dinate and plan the economic, cultural, social and medical 
activities and services in the community so that the standard 
of living of the working people should constantly rise; 

b. To participate within its limits in the preparation, real- 
ization and control over the Unified Economic plan; 

c. To care for the planned reconstruction and general 
development of the community; 

d. To help to build up the Unified Agricultural Coopera- 
tives and to support their activities; 

e. To care for the animal and vegetable production, for its 


23. Klement Gottwald, Deset Let [Ten years] (Prague, 1947). 

24. Ibid., pp. 250-51. For the general prescription that administration must 
rest upon the masses see V. I. Lenin, “Speech to the VII Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union,” Selected Works, 8 (New York, 1943), 318. In 
addition see C. A. Jampolskaja, “Ucastie mass v gosudarstvenom upranlenni” [The 
Part taken by the masses in the administration of the state], Sovetskoe Gosu- 
darsto i Pravo, Dec. 5, 1956 and Ladislav Hrzal, “Strana a lid” [The Party and 
the Masses], Novd Mysl, June 6, 1958. 

25. Rudé prdvo, April 14, 1960. 
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mechanization, to care for the best exploitation of the teams 
of horses, of the stables and to stables and to support the 
small or minor farmers.” 


Since 1950 two new laws affecting the functions of the national 
committees have been adopted. Each of these has expanded the 
functions of the national committee system and increased the role 
to be played by regional, district, town, and local national com- 
mittees. 

The economic weekly published by the Central Committee of 
the Communist party outlines the role that will be played by the 
national committee system under a territorial reorganization 
which has been discussed for some time. 


It will be the main task of the regional national committee, 
on the one hand, to direct and plan the complex develop- 
ment in all sectors of the economy within its territory and, 
on the other hand, to allot in accordance with the targets of 
the State plan the basic economic tasks to its organizations 
and districts national committees insofar as the economic 
sectors concerned fall under their administration, and to 
control the fulfillment of these tasks. At the same time their 
second task must be regarded as an indivisible part of the 
first, since the economic sectors administered by the local 
national committees and the regional national committees 
will indicate only the basic outlines. The concrete direction 
of the major part of the economy administered by the na- 
tional committees will be transferred to the district, town 
and local national committees.” 


The system of national committees performs functions that in a 
bureaucratized state administrative system would fall under the 
aegis of the Council of Ministers. For a while, until March 1954, 
the national committee system was theoretically under the direc- 
tion of the Ministry of the Interior. Even the members of the 


26. Shirka zdkonti a naviizent, Law of 1950, Articles 2 and 3. 

27. “Organisace spravy planovacich Komisi” [The Organization of the ap- 
paratus of planning commissions], Hospoddrské noviny, Feb. 19, 1960. In addi- 
tion see Predvoj, Dec. 3, 1959. 
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various national committees were formally appointed by the min- 
istry. Now this system is responsible to the Council of Ministers, 
which means in reality that it is controlled by the party. Later we 
will be concerned with the type of control exercised and the 
impact of this control upon the process of bureaucratization 
within the national committees. 

Viewed in its entirety, decision-making and decision-enforce- 
ment operate through a system of multiple hierarchies. The mem- 
bers of various levels of national committees are responsible to 
the national committee system; the manager of an industrial 
combine is responsible to the industrial ministries. All of these 
individuals have some degree of responsibility to the hierarchies 
in which they work, but in addition they are responsible to and 
controlled by the party. In terms of hierarchy and differentiation 
of function, the configuration of the formal state administrative 
apparatus is one in which the linkages connecting the parts of the 
state apparatus are often supplied from outside the system. The 
structure of the state administration is relatively shapeless when 
compared with a hierarchical authority structure. 

The fragmented nature of the bureaucratic structure in the 
state administration of Czechoslovakia is not attributable to tran- 
sition in organizational theory, or lack of experience in operating 
organizations for the rational implementation of economic and 
social goals. It is primarily due to the realization that a sharp 
specialization of roles and tasks, a sharp differentiation of func- 
tion, and a reliance upon “autonomous, rational non-personal 
rules in the organization” would further the power position of 
the state bureaucracy and thereby reduce the power position of 
the party. 


Mechanisms of Control 
Mechanisms of bureaucratic control employed by the Commu- 
nist party take many forms. One effective method is that of dual 


28. S. N. Eisenstadt, “Bureaucracy, Bureaucratization and Debureaucratiza- 
tion,” Administrative Science Quarterly 4 (Dec. 1959), 311. 
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officeholdings. Almost all of the members of the Council of Minis- 
ters (1960) have official party positions. The members of what 
might be termed the Presidium of the Council of Ministers—the 
prime minister, the first deputy prime minister, and four deputy 
rime ministers—are members or candidate members of the Pol- 
itburo of the Central Committee of the party.” Of the twenty-five 
remaining ministers and minister-chairmen, one is a member of 
the Secretariat of the Central Committee,” nine are members of 
the Central Committee,” five are candidate members of the Cen- 
tral Committee,” four are members of the Communist party,* 
and the other five are chairmen or vice-chairmen of other political 
parties.* The pattern of an interlocking directorship between the 
party and the Council of Ministers is further substantiated when 
one considers that of the remaining seven members and candi- 
date members of the party Politburo three have had extensive 
governmental experience.” 
In addition to this top-level control operating through a system 
of dual officeholding, each individual ministry is subject to var- 


29. Viliam Siroky, Jaromir Dolansky, Vaclav Kopecky, Rudolf Barak, and Ota- 
kar Simiinek are full members of the Politburo. Ludmila Jankovcova is a candi- 
date member of the Politburo. In addition to their duties as deputy prime ministers 
and members of the Politburo, Otakar Simtinek is chairman of the State Planning 
Commission and Rudolf Barak is minister of the Interior. 

30. Lubomir Strougal, minister of Agriculture and Forestry. 

31. Vaclav David, minister of Foreign Affairs; Julius Duri8, minister of Finance; 
Franti§ek Krajéir, minister of Foreign Trade; Josef Krosna¥, minister of State Con- 
trol; Colonel General Bohumir Lomsky, minister of National Defense; Bozena 
Machatova-Dostalova, minister of Consumer Goods; Zdenék Nejedly, minister 
without portfolio; Karel Polaéek, minister of General Engineering. 

32. Oldiich Beran, minister of Building Construction; Josef Jona, minister of 
Fuel; Frantisek Kahuda, minister of Education and Culture; Josef Reitmajer, min- 
ister of Heavy Engineering; Vaclav Skoda, minister of Justice. 

33. Ladislav Brabec, minister of Internal Trade; Vaclav Cerny, minister of 
Foundries and Ore Mines; Vaclav Ouzky, minister-chairman of the State Commit- 
tee for the Development of Technique; Jozef Putié, minister of Chemical Industry. 

34. Josef Kysely, minister-chairman of the Government Committee for Improve- 
ment of Forests and Water Economy, is the chairman of the Slovak Revival party; 
Joseph Plojhar, minister of Health, is the chairman of the Czechoslovak People’s 
party; Emanuel Slechta, minister-chairman of the Government Committee for Re- 
construction, is the chairman of the Czechoslovak Socialist party; Alois Neuman, 
minister of Communications, is the vice-chairman of the Czechoslovak Socialist 
party. Antonin PospiSil, Minister of Power, is the vice-chairman of the Czecho- 
slovak People’s party. All of these parties recognize the leading role of the Com- 
munist party. 

35. Karol Bacilek has held the following posts: deputy premier, minister of © 
State Control, and minister of National Security. Zdenék Pierlinger has held the 
following posts: deputy prime minister, minister of Industry, and chairman of the 
State Office for Church Affairs. Antonin Novotny has been a deputy premier. 
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ious controls. For example, refugee reports indicate that certain 
ministries are responsible to party sections of the Central Com- 
mittee. Eleven of these sections have been identified. As far as 
can be ascertained, these sections are duplicates of the various 
offices within the ministries. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
know the relationships between these sections and the various 
ministries, but it can be assumed that these sections exercise a 
great deal of influence. The significant factor in regard to bureau- 
cratization is that they do exist and that the ministries must 
report to them. 

Within each ministry there are various party organizations and 
checkpoints staffed by the party designed to supervise the opera- 
tion of the ministry. Rather typical is the network of control 
agencies that exist within the Finance Ministry. Within the Min- 
istry of Finance are many agencies designed to protect the inter- 
ests of the party. According to various refugee reports the deputy 
minister of finance was appointed by the Politburo and reports 
through the secret sections of the Central Committee to the 
Politburo. This particular deputy minister exercises control over 
the appointment of personnel within the ministry. Also under his 
purview is an active party committee responsible for the indoctri- 
nation of workers in the ministry and for the supervision of their 
performance. In addition to the party committee, surveillance 
can be exerted through the Revolutionary Trade Union Move- 
ment, the Soviet Friendship League, and the Communist Youth 
Organization. 

It is significant that all of this activity takes place even within 
the Ministry of Finance. Unlike most ministries, the Ministry of 
Finance has demonstrated a great deal of organizational stability. 
It has been in existence during the lifetime of the People’s Demo- 
cracy, has never had any major reorganizations, and has had only 
three ministers.*° Each of these held office for a relatively long 


36. Changes in ministries, 1948-1959: 


Ministries Reorganizations Ministers 
Agriculture 17 10 
Industry 11 14 


Education 8 5 
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period of time.” The ministry itself is supervised from above by 
former minister Dr. Jaromir Dolansky, who is now the first de- 
puty prime minister and a member of the Politburo. The present 
minister of finance; Dr. Julius Duril, was appointed not because 
of any expertise but because of his loyalty to the party. A profes- 
sional revolutionary for most of his career, Dr. Duri has had little 
experience with financial matters. In September 1951, he was 
dismissed as minister of Agriculture. The fact that the party takes 
such pains with a politically “safe” ministry indicates its concern 
with control of all the ministries. 

The party apparatus also exercises supervisory and managerial 
powers over the national committee system. In the performance 
of routine tasks each national committee is theoretically subordi- 
nate to the committee above it and ultimately to the government 
as a whole. However, local party secretaries are urged to take an 
active part in the national committee system and are publicly 
chastised when they fail to do so. Refugees who have worked for 
the national committees point out that few decisions at any level 
in the national committee system are made without consulting 
party liaison officers. 

If the local national committee does not fulfill its assigned tasks 
or if its behavior endangers the course of administration, the 
entire committee can be dismissed. In some instances members of 
national committees and even an entire committee have been 


Fuels and Power 
Construction 
Transportation 
Manpower 
Security 

Foreign Affairs 
Justice 

Foreign Trade 
Finance 

State Planning Office 
Internal Trade 
Interior 
Communications 
Consumer Industry 
Health 
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37. Jaromir Dolansky was minister of Finance for thirteen months; Jaroslav 


Kabe§ was minister for fifty-four months; and Julius Duri$ has been minister for 
seventy-one months. 
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dismissed for deviating from the general policy of the party. In 
these cases it is critical to observe that the party decides the 
course of action. 

The party also exercises control over the staffing of commit- 
tees even though these officials are now elected.* The following 
commentary by Pravda (Bratislava) demonstrates the concern 
with party reliability for the selection of candidates. “The district 
committee of the Party in Bratislava—Rural—chose a worker for 
the post of secretary to the local national committee who had 
resigned his Party membership in 1951 and had applied for read- 
mittance only in 1955. For another parish a comrade was pro- 
posed who has been a Party candidate only since last year. 
Neither presents a guarantee—the one because of his conduct in 
the past, the other because of his little experience of Party life— 
that he will be able to consistently carry out Party directives.” 

Under these conditions the person who participates in the na- 
tional committee system realizes that the successful achievement 
of personal and organizational goals rests upon his relationship 
with the party. As a member of the bureaucracy his major refer- 
ence points are not those of the national committee above him 
but the party committee beside him. 


Character of the Bureaucratic Equilibrium 


In Czechoslovakia the Communist party holds a preferential 
power position. The party defines and establishes the goals of the 
society and allocates resources for the achievement of these goals. 
Rather than performing these functions directly, the party oper- 
ates through many nonparty organizations including a state ap- 
paratus. This apparatus is maintained so that the expert may 
participate and so that the onus will be taken away from party 
councils if a mistake is made. At the same time, the state appara- 
tus is not allowed to develop into a bureaucratized service 


38. “However, only persons nominated by the National Front shall be nominees 
for election.” Highlights of Current Legislation and Activities in Mid-Europe, 1: 
161-62. 

39. Pravda (Bratislava), Jan. 17, 1960. 
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agency. It is prohibited from performing the processes of adminis- 
tration independent from the party. 

Because of the monopolistic power position of the party the 
state apparatus is kept in a state of structural formlessness, con- 
trol is exercised more from outside the system than from within, 
and personnel are required to demonstrate repeatedly their pri- 
mary commitment to the party in order to achieve organizational 
and personal goals. One of the seminal tasks of the party is to 
insure that the professional and technical groups are kept in a 
subordinate position. 

In this environment one of the major administrative problems 
seems to be the management of conflict between the demands of 
ideology and the perspectives of party apparatchiki on the one 
hand and the demands of technological advance and the perspec- 
tives of technical specialists on the other. Some analysts have 
stated that the desires by the economic and administrative expert 
for rationality, continuity, and expertise will become powerful 
enough to force a change in the character of existing totalitarian 
regimes.” 

Evidence can be marshaled to demonstrate that this is one of 
the areas of tension in Czechoslovakia. Pressures toward a greater 
degree of internal control by the state apparatus were voiced at 
the Ninth Congress of the Communist party in May of 1949. 


The Party organizations and functionaries do not have the 
right to order; but they have not only the right, they have a 
duty to control the operation of the State organs . . . to 
uncover shortcomings, and demand their elimination. . . . 


The Secretary of any department of the Central Secretariat 
does not have the right to order an employee of a Ministry 
to do something, or to appoint, promote or remove some- 
body, not even on basis of a decision of some auxiliary 


40. See Barrington Moore, Terror and Progress, USSR (Cambridge, Mass., 
1954) and Walt W. Rostow, The Dynamics of Soviet Society (New York, 1953). 
It is as yet too early to demonstrate quantitatively but there are indications that 
Czechoslovakia is moving in this direction. In some areas managerial skills are 
becoming more important than party loyalty. The second-rank professional revolu- 
tionaries seem to be losing power. Both of these tendencies would appear to be 
natural ones as the Czechoslovak system becomes more secure and consolidated. 
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commission. Only an elected Party organ, the Presidium or 
the organizational secretariat of Party has this right; but it 
also must execute its measures through the minister if a 
ministry is involved, or through the general manager in case 
of nationalized industry.” 


Although this position was later repudiated, the leading theo- 
retical journal of the party has recognized that control by party 
stalwarts over the administrative apparatus has led to jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 


In 1950-1951 the ministries took in a considerable number 
of workers’ cadres. This increased the political aspect of 
the work of the central apparatus and contributed to the 
strengthening of the authority of the Party organization and 
its influence upon the apparatus. However, it was not quite 
clear to the Party organization what methods should be used 
to strengthen the Party authority. This resulted in frequent 
conflicts of jurisdiction between the Party organization and 
the ministry. Criticism was often considered an irritating 
factor and voices could be heard saying that criticism in the 
state administration undermines the authority of the leading 
civil servants. In some instances steps were taken against the 
critics.” 


The composition of the Council of Ministers reflects this stress. 
Those persons with the longest tenure in the council have either 
been figureheads whose jobs are actually performed by deputy 
ministers chosen by party councils or individuals who have com- 
bined a long record of party allegiance with technical knowledge. 
Organizational stability is highest in those ministries which by 
the nature of their function are not highly concerned with techni- 
cal decisions. In those ministries which are responsible for techni- 
cal decisions, particularly in the agricultural and industrial sec- 


41. Rudolf Slansky, Nové tikoly [New tasks] (Prague, 1949). 

42. Moimir Kocain, “ZvySsen4 hospodarsk4 ucinnost kontroly a metody prace v 
ust¥edni spravé” [Increased economic effectiveness of control and method of 
work in central administration], Novd mysl, Nov. 1958. 
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tors, there have been the largest number of reorganizations, and 
ministers have had the shortest tenure.* 

Such tensions are not limited to matters of authority. They also 
exist in personnel policies. One of the goals of the party has been 
to reduce the number of administrators and white-collar workers 
in the ministries and to force these people into production indus- 
tries. Periodically, the party initiates campaigns to prune the 
administrative apparatus, often telling each ministry how many 
workers must be dismissed. Often these dismissals may run as 
high as 40 percent of the personnel. During these periods two 
factors converge that indicate the conflict inherent in the party- 
specialist relationship. Those persons who are dismissed are dis- 
missed for political reasons rather than for inefficiency. In all 
these campaigns the party has stated “that ministries and other 
central administrative organs must get rid of the specialists who 
do not belong there due to their political background.”*“ The 
demands of political loyalty would allow no other criteria. But at 
the same time this campaign is always unsuccessful because of 
the need for competent administrators. Following one of these 
campaigns, the party admitted that though 12,834 civil servants 
had been transferred from the ministries, four out of five returned 
to that ministry or were performing similar functions in other 
ministries.** Those who were dismissed from one section were 
able to find similar jobs in other sections because their profes- 
sional services were required for the performance of technical 
tasks. These disputes over jurisdiction and personnel selection 
indicate the tensions within the system. 


Conclusion 


The case of Czechoslovakia demonstrates that within the for- 
mal state organization, as distinct from the party organization, 
some of the characteristics of bureaucracy as singled out by 
Weber, Friedrich, and Lindblom have to be modified. Although 


43. See n. 36 above. 44. Rudé prdvo, April 8, 1959. 
45. Ibid., Dec. 22, 1956. 
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offices within the formal state organization are hierarchically re- 
lated, control is exercised by agencies external to the formal state 
organization, and the individuals who staff the formal state or- 
ganization are chosen after they have demonstrated loyalty to the 
party as well as administrative or technical expertise. Often party 
loyalty is much more important to getting and holding a position 
than is administrative or technical capability. These characteris- 
tics of the Czechoslovak formal state organization which have 
been singled out for analysis in this study are dysfunctional to 
bureaucratic structure. They are therefore significant not only 
because of their impact upon the operation of the Czechoslovak 
political system, but because of their impact upon bureaucratic 
theory. 

Bureaucratic theory assumes that a particular type of organiza- 
tion, often called a “bureaucracy,” will produce particular types 
of outputs. This theory holds that a hierarchical structure in 
which there is specialization of function, in which individuals are 
chosen because of their expertise, and in which employees are 
placed in tenure positions will generate decision-making behavior 
that is stable, predictable, continuous, precise, and rational. A 
study of the Czechoslovak state administrative system suggests 
that modifications of bureaucratic structure by a complex organi- 
zation such as the state administrative system has a direct bear- 
ing upon the types of outputs which the system produces. It also 
suggests that modifications in bureaucratic structure stem from 
the interrelationship between the complex organization and its 
environment. 

Why is the state administrative structure, in contradistinction 
to the party structure, kept in a nonbureaucratic form? The 
maintenance of a nonbureaucratized, or less than bureaucratic, 
state administrative structure allows the expert to participate in 
decision-making with a minimum increase in his power position. 
It allows the party to intrude at any level of decision-making 
without crossing well-established and codified lines of jurisdic- 
tion. Such a system also makes it possible for the party to blame 
the ubiquitous bureaucrats for any errors that are made. In sum- 
mary, the outputs of a bureaucratic structure as listed above are 
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potential threats to the power and effectiveness of totalitarian 
leadership. 

It can be advanced that one distinction between a state admin- 
istrative system in a totalitarian setting and a state administrative 
system in a constitutional setting is that totalitarian political 
leaders can never assume that there is consensus upon ideology 
within the system. This hypothesis suggests that in order for a 
bureaucratic structure to exist such an assumption must be im- 
plicit in the political culture. This might well be the major expla- 
nation why the management of conflict between the party stal- 
wart, the ideologist, the state administrator, the manager, and the 
technical specialist is one of the major problems in the mainte- 
nance of equilibrium in any totalitarian system. 
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Chapter 15 


Bureaucracies in Developing Countries 


Ferrel Heady 


A stocktaking of accomplishments in the comparative study of 
public administration and an appraisal of next steps to be taken 
calls for a look at the use that has been made to date of public 
bureaucracies as a focus for comparison. Among the alternatives 
suggested for advancing comparative administration, this seems 
to be the one which has actually had the most attention, both in 
theorizing and in application. This is so even for individuals 
influential in the comparative public administration movement, 
who have been primarily identified as “general system” theorists. 

Two earmarks of the work done on comparative bureaucracy 
stand out. mut. The first is that heavy emphasis has been given to 

“bureaucracies i in the developing countries. Relatively little atten- 
tion has been given to bureaucracies in the so-called developed 
countries, except as this has been considered helpful in under- 
‘standing the developing countries. The The second characteristic is 


_that in t the treatment of developing ‘bureaucracies the objectives 
of of description and prescription have both been prominent. 
‘Among those who have devoted themselves to the study of these 
bureaucracies, the interest has by no means been confined to 
investigation of their current characteristics and how they now 
function. Particularly in recent contributions, it has extended to 
an active effort to evaluate the role of bureaucracies in develop- 


ing political systems and to give advice as to what ought to be 





This chapter was originally prepared for presentation to fe 4 Calle Park Con- 
ference of the Comparative Administration Group, April 1966 
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done about these bureaucracies in order to promote desirable 
patterns of political development. 

My purpose here is to assess the comparative study of bureauc- 
racies, giving particular attention to recommendations concern- 
ing the appropriate role of bureaucracy in developing political 
systems. In so doing, I will offer some comments of my own on 
the strategy for bureaucratic reform in developing countries. 

I start with the assumption that there is now consensus on 
some basic matters, which can therefore be stated with little 
elaboration or justification at this point. 

1. A public bureaucracy as a form of large-scale organization 
now exists in all or nearly all of the nation-states of the 
world. 

2. These bureaucracies, although by definition sharing com- 
mon structural characteristics, show significant behavioral 
variations which reflect adaptations to the political environ- 
ment in which they function. 

3. Bureaucracies in developing countries are expected to show 
marked deviations from the behavior patterns associated 
with “classical” models of bureaucracy, which are largely 
based on the observation of bureaucracies in developed 
Western countries. 

4. Our knowledge of actual behavior in developing bureaucra- 
cies is growing but is still grossly inadequate, particularly as 
to internal operating characteristics. 

5. One of the indications for which evidence is growing is that 
the political role of bureaucracies is unusually prominent in 
non-Western countries as compared with the norm in West- 
ern political systems, with the consequence that these bu- 
reaucracies often crucially affect political development in 
the emerging countries. 

6. Where the bureaucracy is involved to a high degree in the 
political process, strategy concerning the proper guidelines 
for bureaucratic evolution becomes a matter of great con- 
cern to leaders in the bureaucracy itself, to other political 
leaders in the country, and to those who are trying to exert 
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influence from outside the country on the course of its politi- 
cal development. 


Characteristics of Developing Bureaucracies 


An accepted lesson from the “new” school in comparative poli- 
tics is that a fixed relationship cannot be assumed for all political 
systems between governmental institutions and their functions. 
The structural-functionalists alert us to the likelihood that bu- 
reaucracy, even though present in a wide range of political sys- 
tems, in fact performs different-functions in different systems or 
types of systems. What the functions of the bureaucracy actually 
are must be epepverva empirically; they cannot be assumed a 
priori. 


Our attempts to discover what functions are actually being 


performed by developing bureaucracies point rather uniformly to 
~the pre probability that” these bureaucracies are involved not just in 
the function of rule application—or in this plus other ° ‘output’ 
__ functions, to use ‘Gabriel Almond’s terminology—but also in func- 
~ tions of the ‘ ‘input” variety, such a as political socialization, inter- 


-est articulation, and interest aggregation. Stated in more tradi- 
Fs lketms,these'b bureaucracies appear to be heavily engaged in 
the business of ss of political decision-making, as well as in the process 
of carrying out decisions that have already been arrived at out- 
side the e bureaucracy. 

Explanations for this situation have taken several forms. Fred 
Riggs has given us a deductive model of “prismatic” society 
with its (sala”\administrative subsystem. The resultant derived 
administrative characteristics which are said to flow logically 
from the societal postulates of the model are presented as proba- 
_ ble “indicators of what will be found in actual societies which 
approximate the prismatic pattern. The implication is that to the 
~extent developing countries show prismatic characteristics, they 
will have sala-type administrative systems and display relatively 
common and fairly predictable traits of bureaucratic behavior. 
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This model emphasizes shared attributes rather than individual 
country or even political-system-type variations among prismatic 
or developing countries.°® 

A different approach stresses the relation between bureaucratic 
performance and the nature of authority in the political system. A 
model for bureaucracy in developing countries can then be linked 
to what is considered to be the dominant mode of exercising 
political authority in these regimes. Alfred Diamant has done this 
in his paper on “Bureaucracy in Developmental Movement Re- 
gimes.”* This is a model for “a certain cluster of political sys- 
tems,” but it is a cluster deemed to be very significant among 
developing countries now and in the foreseeable future. Again, 
the stress is on a single model, although it is explicitly recognized 
that many developing nations do not have developmental move- 
ment regimes and hence are not expected to have bureaucracies 
corresponding to this model. 

Still another procedure is to work out a classification for politi- 
cal regimes in developing countries and then try to relate bureau- 
cratic behavioral and functional characteristics to these regime 
types. Many classification) schemes have been suggested, but not 
many of the classifiers deal much with the administrative or 
bureaucratic implications of regime variations. Milton Esman has 
made the attempt in “The Politics of Development Administra- 
tion” and I have also tried it in Public Administration: A Com- 
parative Perspective.’ These treatments lead to stress on differ- 
ences between developing bureaucracies, even though they may 
be relatively minor as compared to shared characteristics. 

What these and other analyses of developing bureaucracies 
generally agree upon is the multifunctionality of the bureaucratic 
role in most of the developing countries. In particular, they show 
a pronounced tendency for the higher-ranking bureaucrats to be 
members of the political elite in these societies, and even in some 
"® gp, NoTE. The “sala” model is based essentially on functional criteria. A supple- 
mentary classification based on structural criteria is offered above in chap. 12. 

1. (Bloomington, Ind.: CAG Occasional Papers, 1964). [Reproduced as Chap. 
te ee to Development: Politics, Administration and Change, ed. 


John D. Montgomery and William J. Siffin (New York, 1966). 
3. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1966). 
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instances to form the core of the dominant elite themselves. Thus 
the political functions of these bureaucracies are salient as well as 
their administrative functions. 

Assuming that such a generalized conclusion is reasonably ac- 
curate for describing developing bureaucracies, or at least for 
most of them, what are the implications for the future concerning 
the direction of change in these political systems? This is a 
question of obvious interest both to those trying simply to predict 
political trends and those aiming to influence or control the 
course of political development to some degree. Among the lat- 
ter, both indigenous and foreign change agents are concerned, 
whatever may be their announced objectives. It is to these issues 
of what to do about developing bureaucracies that I want to turn, 
rather than to discuss further the actual current role of bureauc- 
racies. My main purpose here is to examine what those who have 
been writing about comparative public administration have had 
to say about bureaucratic reform. 


Attitudes Toward Bureaucratic Reform 


Even a cursory survey of the comparative administration litera- 
ture of the last few years reveals that there has been no inclina- 
tion to avoid giving advice about desirable directions of change 
in developing bureaucracies and how these might be realized. 
True, an expression of caution about such ventures occasionally 
appears. For example, Fred Riggs at one point expresses doubt 
that “attempts to find a more scientific way to understand ad- 
ministrative behavior in cross-cultural contexts” have up to now 
“produced any prescriptions for planned socio-political and ad- 
ministrative change more likely to achieve the desired goals than 
the proposals of experienced operators who, after all, have 
learned some ‘trade secrets’ from extensive trial and error which 
cannot yet be claimed by the newer social scientists.”* Neverthe- 
less, Riggs, like the rest of us, has yielded to temptation and 


4. Administration in Developing Countries: The Theory of Prismatic Society 
(Boston, 1964), p. 322. 
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indulged in recommendations as to what the objectives should be 
for bureaucratic development and how these should be accom- 
plished. 

At the risk of putting together bedfellows who might prefer to 
be left by themselves, I will try to sort out the kinds of advice 
that have been forthcoming. In this effort, I acknowledge my 
reliance on Warren IIchman’s excellent review essay of several 
recent books concerned with the role of government in the devel- 
opment process; my classification of the most important points of 
view parallels his analysis in several respects.” 

The pivotal issue is whether, in countries where the bureauc- 
racy is relatively dominant, it is desirable to support a further 
strengthening of the bureaucracy’s political power by upgrading 
its administrative performance capacity, and if so, under what 
circumstances this should be done. 


Standard Technical Assistance Approach 


The school of thought that looks most favorably on the pro 
tion that administrative reform is intrinsically a good thing wi 
out regard for its political consequences may be labeled the the 
standard technical assistance approach. It rests upon a basic 
assumption that administrative improvement or upgrading i is ipso 
facto desirable and should be carried out wherever possible at 
the most rapid feasible rate. The bureaucracy should be as 
efficient as it can be, whatever the nature of the political regime 

in which it operates. 

Ilchman refers to this as the “administrative systems ap- 
proach,” which he considers to be dominant in public administra- 
tion generally and in development administration in _ particular. 
Its advocates have confidence that developed societies in the 
West have achieved administrative capabilities that are transfer- 
able to developing countries, not in toto but selectively and with 
adaptation. Furthermore, the developing countries have the ad- 
vantage that they can benefit from the advances evolved else- 
where without having to go through the same incubation period. 

. Warren F. IIlchman, “Rising Expectations and the Revolution in Develop- 
) wee Administration,” Public Administration Review 25, no. 4 (1965), 314-28. 
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Differences of strategy do indeed exist among the many writers 
in this category. Ilchman divides them into the advocates of 
“balanced” and “unbalanced” administrative growth, depending 
upon whether they (1) urge simultaneous or closely phased 
across-the-board reform efforts that are intended to upgrade ad- 
ministration on a broad front, or (2) prefer to concentrate on a 
limited number of key segments of administration in the expecta- 
tion that these can be bridgeheads from which further advance 


can be launched. In the first subgroup he places Merle Fainsod, 


“Herbert A. Emmerich, Bernard L. Gladieux, and Saul M. Katz; in | 


the second Jay B. Westcott, Albert Waterston, A. H. Hanson, and 
Eugene C. Lee. 

They have in common, however, an inclination to regard bu- 
reaucratic reform as a precondition or a prerequisite to political 
development. If such reform is achieved, it is expected to in- 
crease the prospect that development, both political and eco- 
nomic, will proceed more rapidly. They show little concern about 
the consequences of a strengthened bureaucracy on the distribu- 
tion of political power, and they do not relate the strategy of 
administrative reform to differing political regime patterns in 
developing societies. 


“Balanced Social Growth” Approach 


A second strongly advocated view shows a sharp contrast in 
attitude, assumptions, and conclusions. Among its best-known 
spokesmen are Fred W. Riggs, Henry F. Goodnow, Lucian W. 
Pye, S. N. Eisenstadt, and Joseph LaPalombara, although they 
‘cannot all be lumped together because of differences in emphasis 
among them and, in some instances, what seems to be a shift in 
attitude over time. 

These are what Ilchman calls “balanced social growth” strate- 
gists. They obviously include some of the most noteworthy con- 
tributors to the study of both comparative politics and compara- 
tive administration, and what they have to say deserves serious 
attention. Because they tend to view developing bureaucracies 
from a sweeping historical and societal perspective, they seek to 
fit the character of the bureaucracy to the stage of development 
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through which they perceive the society to be passing, and to 
consider the bureaucracy as a crucial power center, one that must 
be properly related to other power centers in the society. 

This frame of reference leads to apprehension about the conse- 
quences of doing anything that is deliberately aimed at a further 
strengthening of the bureaucracy, an institution regarded as al- 
ready dangerously overshadowing other institutions that should 
be sharing more equally in the exercise of political power. One of 
the earliest, and still one of the best, expositions of this diagnosis 
is by Riggs in his “Bureaucrats and Political Development: A 
Paradoxical View.” He finds that typically in transitional coun- 
tries the power position of the bureaucracy vis-a-vis other politi- 
cal institutions is abnormal, at least in terms of expectations in 
Western democratic political systems. The legislatures, chief ex- 
ecutives, courts, political parties, and interest groups that main- 
tain controls over the bureaucracy elsewhere are either nonexist- 
ent or too weak to hold their own against the bureaucracy, much 
less keep it effectively in check. Political direction becomes more 
and more a bureaucratic monopoly, and as this occurs, the bu- 
reaucrats themselves are increasingly tempted to give preference 
to their own group interests. As the imbalance continues and in- 
creases, the prospect for attainment of a desirable mutual inter- 
dependence among competing power centers becomes more re- 
mote. *® 

Paradoxically, in this situation the burgeoning bureaucracy, as 
it gains in political dominance, actually retrogresses in its capac- 
ity to make productive use of available resources. Things go from 
bad to worse, not only as to progress toward a stable political 
equilibrium but even in the ability of the bureaucracy to main- 
tain a viable level of administrative performance. 

Under such circumstances, it is argued, the course most ob- 
viously to be avoided is one which leads toward any further 
enhancement of bureaucratic prerogatives. Giving aid and com- 


® Ep. NOTE. These statements apply to bureaucratic polities, but with less relevance 
to autocratic polities, and they scarcely apply to party-run and balanced polities. 
In this connection see above, chap. 12. 

6. In Bureaucracy and Political Development, ed. Joseph LaPalombara (Prince- 
ton, N.J., 1963), pp. 120-67. 
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\ fort to the bureaucracy actually contributes directly to political 
maladjustment. However benevolent the motives, the impact of 
aid-giving programs is harmful if it builds up the bureaucracy, 
because the result will be counter to what was intended. Instead, 
the conscious aim of exogenous forces brought to bear on these 
societies* should be to curtail bureaucratic expansion, and simul- 
taneously to build up other political institutions with the poten- 
tial of recapturing the political function appropriated by these 
ambitious bureaucracies. Otherwise, the hope of balanced 
growth, already dim, may fade away entirely. Launching of a 
program to improve administration, where such a bureaucracy is 
the recipient, will prove to be not a boon but a boomerang. 


“Unbalanced Social Growth” Approach 


The third line of advice is much like the first in what it pro-, 
poses should be done, but the rationale is decidedly different. In 
Ilchman’s scheme of classification, this is a variety of “unbalanced 
~social growth” strategy. It has been most clearly expressed _ by 

Ralph Braibanti, with ‘Milton’ _J. Esman taking a very similar \| 
position. 

Braibanti concedes that institutions in the emerging states have 
indeed evolved unevenly, that development is “highly differen- 
tial, unbalanced, or asymmetrical.” Furthermore, he re recog- 
“nizes that bureaucracy as an institution has often forged ahead of 
its competitors, and that this creates a serious problem because in 
the long run ways need to be found to strengthen institutions that 

_can restrain bureaucratic excesses and produce a better balance 
in political growth. Nevertheless, he argues that “transnational 
inducement of administrative reform as a stratagem must pro- 
ceed as an autonomous action, irrespective of the rate of matura- 
tion of the larger political process.”* 

In justification of this stand, Braibanti marshals several argu- 


wah note. I.e., bureaucratic polities. 

“Administrative Reform in the Context of Political Growth,” in Brookings 
Institution, Symposium on Research Needs Regarding the Development of Ad- 
ministrative Capabilities in Emerging Countries (Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1965) [published in this volume as chap. 6]. 

8. [See p. 231, above.] Italics mine. 
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ments. His central contention is that the demands placed on the 
public administrative apparatus by new polities are so urgent and 
critical that they require the most rapid possible improvement in 
bureaucratic capability. “To deliberately slow down this im- 
provement to allow other sectors of political development to 
catch up is to run the risk of unproductive use of external aid or 
its consequent termination. A more significant and likely conse- 
quence would be a progressively deteriorating administrative 
capability in the face of escalating conversion demands.” 

Unbalanced or asymmetrical development of political institu- 
tions in these societies is to be expected. The attributes of politi- 
cal development can be achieved in most of the emerging states 
only at differential rates of institutional maturation. The result 
will be “distinctive transitional systems’—tutelary democracies, 
basic democracies, indirect elections, military rule, etc. In most 
such systems, the low quality of the civic culture limits participa- 
tion in political processes, and this “requires the administrative 
apparatus to assume a greater burden of leadership and responsi- 
bility than would be the case in an advanced system.” This 
appraisal stresses the necessity of pushing ahead with continued 
and stepped-up efforts at administrative improvement, whatever 
the consequences, with the expectation or at least the hope that a 
better balance in political development will come later, partly as 
a response to bureaucratic tutelage. Administrative reform may 
indeed temporarily increase existing political imbalance, but a 
broad program of administrative reform may have “a permeative 
effect in other sectors of the social order and. . . may serve as a 
generant, in the growth of those sectors. Hence, . . . it is not 
inevitable that exclusive concern for administrative development 
results in aggravated unbalanced political growth.”™ 

Esman likewise objects to emphasis on control of bureaucracies 
in most developing countries as “a dangerously misplaced prior- 
ity, one that might seriously retard their rate of progress.” The 
concern instead should be to increase the capacity of the bu- 
reaucracy to perform and to legitimize the bureaucratic role in 


g. [See p. 236 above.] 11. [See p. 232 above.] 
10. [See p. 241 above.] 
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shaping policy and sharing power. He admits that this reflects a 
favorable evaluation of the social role of administrators. He re- 
gards bureaucracy as “a powerful, indispensable and generally 
beneficent agency of public service, especially under conditions 
of rapid change when social and economic progress depends in 
great measure on governmental performance.” Therefore, he pre- 
fers a strategy which “places higher priority on building its capa- 
bilities than containing its abuses.”” 


Political Context Approach 


A fourth discernible approach, closely related to the one just 
reviewed and also falling within Ilchman’s “unbalanced social 
growth” grouping, is represented by Edward W. Weidner, and 
_by Joseph LaPalombara in his most recent statements. As com- 
pared to all of the earlier strategies, this one is less categorical in 


its prescriptions. Instead, its identifying ‘characteristic is the | 


~ stress put on relating advice on what ought to be done by way of 

bureaucratic reform to the specifics of the situation. The political 
configuration of the society becomes the crucial consideration, 
with political regime variations directly affecting strategies for 
bureaucratic reform. 

Weidner, in this connection, has urged a focus on development 
administration, which he describes as “the process of guiding an 
organization toward the achievement of development objectives. 

“It is action oriented, and it places administration at the center in 
facilitating the attainment of development objectives.’ Since the 
characteristics of particular bureaucracies depend in part on the 
impact of political factors, which may either aid or impede the 
developmental efforts of the bureaucracy, this should be taken 
into account in making recommendations for improvement. In 
evaluating technical assistance programs in public administra- 
tion, he deplores the neglect of the political context which has 
resulted in the recommendation of similar administrative innova- 


12. Milton Esman, “The CAG and the Study of Public Administration: A Mid- 
term Appraisal,” mimeographed Celo oma Ome Ind.: CAG Occasional Papers, 
1966), pp. 29-30 [published in this volume as chap. i]. 

13. Technical Assistance in Public Administration Overseas: The Case for De- 
velopment Administration (Chicago: Public AdministrationService, 1964), p. 200. 
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tions in developing countries “regardless of their political goals or 
the degree of political freedom they enjoy.” He urges that tech- 
nical assistance efforts be formulated with more cognizance of the 
political environment in which development objectives must be 
achieved. 

In presenting his suggestions for making technical assistance 
more responsive to need, Weidner does not assume that there is 
any simple relation between administrative reform and political 
development. He acknowledges that there is a desirable balance 
in political systems, and that this will be lacking if the bureauc- 
racy develops ahead of other political sectors in the society, but 
this does not lead him to defer interest in advancing administra- 
tive capacity until the balance already exists. He explicitly con- 
cedes that “those responsible for technical assistance programs 
cannot wait for political systems, of whatever form, to mature 
before extending help.” 

Moreover, he is unwilling to concede that a strengthening of 
the bureaucracy will necessarily deter parallel growth elsewhere. 
That is one of the possibilities, but another is that an enlightened 
and capable bureaucracy may be willing and able to take leader- 
ship in bringing along the lagging sectors in order to meet devel- 
opmental objectives. Pragmatism and experimentation are in 
order until we know more about the consequences of administra- 
tive reform efforts. Meanwhile, he does not have any standard 
formula for determining when or how to manipulate the bureauc- 
racy, but he is not inclined to advise abandonment of bureau- 
cratic improvement as a legitimate objective in external aid pro- 
grams. 

LaPalombara, who earlier voiced considerable skepticism 
about the wisdom of attempting to help bureaucracies already 
tending toward dominance, has recently moved toward a more 
discriminating approach in discussing alternative strategies for 
developing administrative capabilities in emerging countries.” 
A condition of political development, as he sees it, is the capacity 


14. Ibid., p. 16 Ibid., p. 166. 

16. Joseph Tabalomberts “Alternative Strate ies for Developing Administra- 
tive Capabilities in Emerging Nations,” in Brookings Institution, Symposium on 
Research Needs [published in this volume as chap. 5]. 
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of the political system to respond adequately to demands encoun- 
tered. All nation-states must confront similar crises, but they do 
not occur in the same sequence, with the same intensity, or with 
the same strain on capacity. The developing nations are unu- 
sually burdened by closely spaced crisis management dilemmas 
which the older nations spread out over generations. 

Given these overwhelming demands, whatever bureaucratic 
apparatus a developing country may have inherited should gen- 
erally be strengthened rather than weakened. This is an acute 
necessity if the problems are mainly those of integration, identity, 
and penetration, because handling of these crises is most depend- 
ent on civil and military bureaucratic capability. Hence, a 
choice of strategy should rely upon a prior analysis of conditions 
in the country concerned. Prescription should be related to varia- 
tions actually found in developing countries, and not arrived at 
deductively from a stereotype of what such a country is like. 

LaPalombara therefore suggests the device of country profiles, 
depicting needs, resources, obstacles, and potentiality with re- 
spect to the administrative role in development, as a guide to 
strategy. Such analyses would probably show considerable varia- 
tion from place to place. They would cast doubt on the general 
applicability of any single strategy for increasing administrative 
capacity, and would give a better basis for deciding when to 
stress and when to deemphasize external attempts to bolster up a 
bureaucracy. 


Desirability of External Aid to Bureaucracies 


In these discussions of how to deal with developing bureaucra- 
cies, it seems to me that remarkably little attention has been 
given so far to crucial considerations of value judgment and of 
feasibility that may place limits on exogenous sources of control 
over these bureaucracies. It has been too easily assumed that 
external influences should and can shape the role played by 
bureaucracies in developing countries. 

Let’s look first at the question of what should be the attitude of 
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the more developed nations in making decisions about when and 

how to transfer their administrative know-how to other countries. 
Riggs has argued against the export of administrative teense 

_to help buttress regimes that do not meet acceptable standards o 

\democracy by having constitutionally limited governments in 
operation. He calls this relearning an old lesson, with Woodrow 
Wilson as the teacher."’* I am not ready to accept the lesson as he 
expounds it, nor am I convinced that Wilson intended to teach it 
this way, either. 


Interpretations of Wilson 


I agree that Wilson recognized the importance of the political 
context in which administration is carried on and that he “was 
under no illusion that administrative development could take 
place in a political vacuum.”* Also, I concede that this connec- 
tion has not always received the attention it deserves, either in 
our efforts to understand and reform our own administrative 
system, or to modify the systems of other countries. However, this 
is not the main lesson from Wilson that Riggs wants us to learn. 
Instead, his thesis is that application of Wilson’s precepts today 
requires that we withhold our administrative knowledge from 
political regimes which do not meet our specifications as democ- 
racies, or at a minimum, that we refrain from taking any initia- 
tive in strengthening administration® * in such countries. 

There is another “old lesson” to be “relearned” from Wilson, in 
my view, or perhaps a different interpretation of the same lesson, 
which leads to quite a different conclusion. 
| Clearly, Wilson believed that borrowing from the administra- 
_ tive experience of another country could safely be done without 
at the same time having to admire or accept the political system 
in which this experience had been gained. 


° ep. NoTE. I would say now, and I think I intended to say then, that the export 
of administrative technology to bureaucratic and autocratic polities is as likely to 
lower as to raise the level of administrative performance, nor do I see how it can 
even indirectly improve political performance. In this connection see above, chap. 
2, esp. pp. 78-83. ; 
°° Ep. NOTE. l.e., bureaucracy—not the same pane 

17. “Relearning an Old Lesson: The Political Context of Development Ad- 
ministration,” Public Administration Review 25, no. 1 (1965), 70-79. 

18. Ibid., p. 71. 
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If I see a murderous fellow sharpening a knife cleverly, I can | 
borrow his way of sharpening the knife without borrowing | 
his probable intention to commit murder with it; and so, if I | 
~ see a monarchist dyed in the wool managing a public bureau | 
_ well, I can learn his business methods without changing one 
_ of my republican spots. . . . By keeping this distinction in 
view,—that is, by studying administration as a means of 
putting our own politics into convenient practice, . . . we 
are on perfectly safe ground, and can learn without error 
what foreign systems have to teach us.” 


A second point implicit in Wilson’s famous essay is that a new 
and less advanced nation, such as the United States was in the 
nineteenth century as compared to France and Germany, should 
have the opportunity to benefit, if it so chose, from the fund of 
administrative knowledge older nations had built up. 

How does the stance taken by Wilson in 1887 relate to the 
situation today as regards the transfer of administrative technol- 
ogy from more experienced to less experienced political systems? 
The most obvious thing to recognize is that Wilson’s counterpart 
today would be a spokesman for one of the emerging nations 
talking about the wisdom, from the perspective of that new 
nation, of benefiting from what such a mature country as the 
United States knows about the conduct of government business. 
Should we not expect him to place the priorities where Wilson 
did, and to insist that the less mature nation might benefit, and 
should be allowed to benefit, from what an older nation had 
learned, without being under any compulsion to accept its politi- 
cal principles as well? 

Surely this is the interpretation of Wilson’s position which 
would seem legitimate to the representative of one of today’s 
developing countries, whether he were contemplating the trans- 
fer for the use of his own government of administrative expertise 
from the United States or from the USSR. Is there any reason 
why we should expect any more enthusiasm for having to make 
an all-or-nothing choice than would have been shown by Wilson 


19. Quoted by Riggs, ibid., p. 70. 
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if that had been the option held out in his time for the United 
States by the countries of Europe, insistent that if we wanted any 
help from them, it would have to come in a combined politics and 
administration package or not at all? 

It is only if we consider Wilson as speaking about a particular 
country, the United States, rather than about the kind of country 
the United States was at the time he stated his views, that we can 
interpret him now as an advocate of the combined package deal. 
To do this, we must put some thoughts in his mind that he 
would not necessarily accept as his own were he to rewrite his 
essay today. The rationale for this interpretation of Wilson’s posi- 
tion after eighty years can take either of two forms. One is to 
contend that if he had been a German or a Frenchman in the 
1880's, he would have tried to persuade his countrymen to with- 
hold any release of their hard-earned administrative know-how to 
those amateurish Americans unless they were willing to take 
political as well as administrative instruction. I do not find any- 
thing in his essay to indicate that he would have approved of 
such a stance. Instead, his essay seems to assume that there is no 
restriction on the availability of administrative technology for 
export, and his attention is given exclusively to the question of 
the circumstances under which it should be imported. 

The other reading of Wilson’s central position, which is of 
course the one given by Riggs, is that his overriding commitment 
was to democracy as a political philosophy, and that he would | 
oppose any opportunity being made available to a nondemocratic | 
political system by which it could strengthen itself administra- _administra- 
tively by drawing upon the greater administrative experience of nce of a 
democratic polity. Whether this is indeed the import of Wilson’s 
message for today is very difficult to know with any assurance. I 
am inclined to be skeptical of this version of what Wilson’s essay 
means today. He was also renowned as a defender of the right of 

national self-determination, and to me this indicates that, dedi- 
cated though he would be to responsible democracy as desirable _ 
_ for this century’s emerging nations, he would also respect their 
~ desire to determine their own political destinies, just as he in- 
sisted on the right of the United States in his day to make political 
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decisions without being cut off from access to administrative 
knowledge by older and different political entities. 

If the interpretation by Riggs of Wilson’s views is valid, then it 
raises doubts in my mind as to the relevance of Wilson’s counsel 
for the United States today. If he would have opposed giving 
administrative assistance to any new nations which failed to 
measure up to American expectations regarding balanced politi- 
cal development in a democratic governmental framework, then I 
would have to reject his advice. 

Rather, I would argue that the developing nation-states of 
today deserve the same opportunity to pick and choose for im- 
port from foreign administrative experience to suit their own 
political predilections that the United States insisted upon when 
Wilson was our spokesman. Certainly an embargo on the export 
of administrative skills on our part now should be expected to 
arouse the same antipathy that it would have produced in this 
country if it had been adopted against us by the nations of 
western Europe a century ago. 

Indeed, I would go beyond this and say that a policy of free 
trade in administrative technology would not be adequate, either, 
as a way of meeting our obligations to the new nations. What is 
needed is a policy of subsidized export to willing importer recipi- 
ents. The accepted relationship on both sides today is that the 
have nations should share with the have-nots in many ways, 
including a sharing of administrative competency by stronger 
with weaker administrative systems. This is the expectation of the 
nations that desire help, and the nations that can provide it 
generally are willing to make it available even if they have to 
bear the cost in large measure themselves. 

Of course, these reciprocal attitudes may disappear if national 
interests on either side are seen to be threatened by an aid-giving 
relationship. The developing nation may refuse help from a coun- 
try from which it wants to be disassociated politically, or which it 
views as attaching unacceptable political conditions to its aid 
programs. On the other hand, the developed country may have 
political reasons for excluding certain emerging nations from its 
roster of acceptable recipients. 
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My view is that for countries that we are generally willing to 
aid, as a matter of national policy, we should not discontinue 
technical assistance efforts in administration because of a judg- 
ment that the political system does not at the moment conform to 
our specifications for a working political democracy, or even 
because of concern that this kind of assistance may lessen the 
prospect for achieving such a political system in the future. Even 
if we knew much more clearly than we now do what shape 
democratic government should take in the early stages of political 
development in a new state, or what the impact of assistance to 
the bureaucracy will be on the balance of political forces in such 
a country, I would find it hard to justify a deliberate policy of 


denial of aid when requested. 


Effects of Withdrawing Aid 


Let us assume, however, that we have adopted a policy of 
extending aid only under circumstances that are judged to con- 
tribute positively to desirable political development, and that this 
calls for a slowdown or withdrawal of assistance for administra- 
tive improvement efforts and the substitution of programs to 
strengthen political instrumentalities deemed to have the poten- 
tial of exerting the controls over the bureaucracy that we want to 
see established. What are the prospects for success in carrying 
out such a policy, especially in countries where the conditions for 
which it is designed are most apparent? To put it another way, 
how feasible is it to act on the assumption that an aid-giving 
country can stimulate balanced political development, if it does 
insist on such conditions for providing help? 

The proponents of this line of policy have had a great deal to 
say about what kinds of change are required within the develop- 
ing country, but very little about how these changes are to be 
brought about by intervention from the outside. Riggs, for exam- 
ple, has a considerable number of suggestions, many of them 
good ones, about courses of action which might strengthen non- 
bureaucratic political institutions, but he gives us little help in 
showing how an external aid-giving program can contribute in a 
positive way except in response to a request from the political 
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leadership. The only clear-cut advice is for negative action 
through the withdrawal of aid programs which seem to 
strengthen the bureaucracy. He mentions the need for launching 
“soundly conceived programs for political development™ but 
doesn’t indicate how this is to be done, aside from urging more 
substantive research into the factors affecting political develop- 
ment in transitional societies. More recently, he has again warned 
that “so long as an external group focuses its attention on bureau- 
cratic instruments of action rather than on generating the politi- 
cal fountainheads of motivation and policy, good administration 
can scarcely be institutionalized.” Again, however, when it 
comes to the practical question of how this is to be done, the only 
suggestion I have found is that “attention be given to intensive 
study of the political ecology of administration as a necessary 
prerequisite to the formulation of effective technical assistance 
and a realistic foreign policy concerned with developmental 
goals.”” 

Similarly, Lucian Pye deplores the fact that “the West has been 
overwhelmingly identified with efforts to strengthen the authori- 
tative structures of government,” and “has had an extraordinary 
faith in the powers of spontaneity in the building of nations.” 
He maintains that relating the administrative and authoritative 
structures of government to political forces within the transitional 
societies is the great problem in nation-building today, and that 
“most transitional societies will realize more effective administra- 
tion only if they broaden and more explicitly organize the non- 
bureaucratic components of the political process.”* But I do not 
find any indications as to how this is to be accomplished in the 
absence of a clearly recognized need by developing countries’ 
political leaders who have the capacity to act. The action may 
well include, of course, calling for help from developed countries 


Riggs, “Bureaucrats and Political Development,” in LaPalombara, Bureauc- 
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where the importance is acknowledged of strengthening the po- 
litical components which provide means for popular participation 
in the political system. This is something different, however, from 
successful initiation of such a program by outsiders against the 
wishes of existing political leadership. 

I am doubtful that further study, whatever else it may turn up, 
is likely to produce a blueprint for external guidance of the 
course of political development in emerging countries. As a mat- 
ter of common sense, why should this be expected? Is there 
anything concerning which the sensitive national leaders of new 
states should be expected to show more touchiness than to have 
foreigners tell them what they must do to achieve political devel- 
opment adjudged suitable by someone else’s standards? 

In working out our strategy for technical assistance in public 
administration which may contribute to balanced political devel- 
opment, we will be better off if we start with a more realistic 
appraisal of what can be done. La Palombara has given us some 
important cautionary advice. He believes that “the evidence is 
strongly persuasive that very little can occur by way of increasing 
or improving administrative capacity unless those in favor of such 
changes secure the overt, continuous, and singleminded support 
of central political leadership.” He discusses how political elite 
support for increased administrative capacity may be secured, 
stressing that proposals for administrative reform must be viewed 
by the domestic political leadership as not threatening the basic 
existing power structure, unless those proposing the reform are 
committed to overthrow of the existing political regime. More- 
over, he points out that one way to appeal to the political 
leadership may be to focus not on direct efforts to strengthen 
administration, but on ways and means to improve political par- 
ties and other instrumentalities outside the administrative frame- 
work, provided the leadership is sympathetic to laying the 
groundwork for potential development along pluralistic demo- 
cratic lines. If this element is lacking, La Palombara seems to 
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agree that it cannot be imposed from the outside through any 
short-range program of technical assistance. 

Ralph Braibanti takes a position more flatly opposed to external 
guidance of political development, arguing that “it is beyond the 
capability of an aid-giving nation to directly and deliberately 
accelerate politicization” and that “administrative reform must 
proceed irrespective of the maturation of the political process.” 
He bases this conclusion in part on the belief that “manipulation 
of the larger social order . . . is no longer politically feasible and 
is becoming less feasible. . . . The stimulation of the political 
process or the deliberate strengthening of counter elites implies 
internal interference with domestic politics which cannot be con- 
sistent with post-colonial sensitivities regarding sovereignty.” 

Admittedly, we don’t know enough to be sure about these 
issues, or there wouldn’t be so much debate about them. What we 
do know, in my view, calls for rejecting the notion that it will be 
easy, or perhaps even possible at all, to accomplish much by a 
systematic abandonment of existing administrative improvement 
programs in favor of external assistance projects aimed at build- 
ing up nonbureaucratic instrumentalities in nations where we are 
concerned about unbalanced political development. At least it is 
a decided gamble to act on the assumption that this transition in 
strategy can successfully be brought about. As Ilchman points 
out, the “Big Push” approach of the “balanced social growth” 
strategists poses some dilemmas. 


What the practitioner learns from this approach is a sense of 
the totality of the relationship of bureaucracy to the social 
system, and a deep need of patience. He is assured that this 
insight is liberating, not confining. But he is given no clear 
indication of the means of liberation. . . . The local practi- 
tioner and the public administration expert posted abroad 
can find nothing in the theory . . . as to where the ‘soft 


underbelly’ of administration is, where the government’s 


26. “Administrative Reform,” p. 4 [this book, p. 229]. 
27. Ibid., p. 7 [this book, p. 232]. 
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capacity to meet changing and increasing demands can be 
improved without destroying the effectiveness of other insti- 
tutions. The balanced social systems strategy may prevent 
such answers ever being found.” 


A crucial point to bear in mind, whatever the judgment as to 
balanced versus unbalanced social growth strategies, is the rela- 
tive impotency of external as compared to internal political deci- 
sion-makers. Short of subversion or open coercion, the providers 
of foreign aid are severely limited in what they can accomplish in 
the absence of cooperation from the domestic political leadership. 
One of the reasons for disillusionment with the results of past 
technical assistance projects in administration has been that ear- 
lier we held overly optimistic expectations as to what could be 
accomplished where local political support was lacking or luke- 
warm. Disappointment on the part of the aid-giver and resent- 
ment on the part of the recipient would in all likelihood be much 
greater as a consequence of externally initiated programs of as- 
sistance to achieve a balance in political development not volun- 
tarily recognized as desirable by the political elite of the country 


concerned. 


Deciding When to Give Aid 


What strategy guidelines should we lay out for deciding when 
a developed nation such as the United States ought to proffer 
help to developing countries for strengthening their political sys- 
tems, through projects designed to improve either bureaucratic or 
extrabureaucratic instrumentalities? 

It would be pleasant if we could postpone any decisions until 
the correct course of action became more obvious. However, the 
obligation to determine whether or not various types of aid 
should be extended is one that cannot be avoided. The luxury of 
waiting until we are sure of our ground before taking action is not 
available, unless we are willing to forfeit the opportunity to play 
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any role at all except the negative one of self-imposed nonin- 
volvement. 

The basic considerations to keep in mind in making judgments 
as to what is feasible, it seems to me, are these: (1) choices as to 
the direction of political development are primarily the business 
of domestic political decision-makers in the developing country; 
(2) participation in these choices by external aid-giving countries 
is at best secondary, peripheral, and limited; (3) therefore, ac- 
ceptance of the objectives of aid programs by those wielding 
effective domestic political power is a prerequisite to the success 
of such programs. 

Provided these factors are recognized, I am quite prepared to 
accept the proposition that the United States should have as one 
of its aims the facilitation of political growth in the developing 
countries, that is to enhance balance in the sense of functioning 
political controls over the bureaucracy. Our concern should not 
be solely how efficient the bureaucracy is without regard to its 
role in the political decision-making process. How to go about 
this most effectively is the issue. 

It must be conceded that strenuous efforts at upgrading strictly 
administrative capabilities do not necessarily contribute anything 
toward better political balance. On the other hand, it has not 
been proved that the prospects for balanced development are 
necessarily lessened by continued attempts to improve adminis- 
tration. I agree with Braibanti that as a general rule it is prefera- 
ble to consent rather than to decline to extend technical assist- 
ance of this variety when requested, and that it would be a 
serious error to refrain more-or-less automatically because of ap- 
prehension about unintended consequences. The beneficial possi- 
bilities of what he calls the “permeative effect” of aid to the 
bureaucracy in generating growth in other institutional sectors of 
the social order may more than offset the risk of increased imbal- 
ance, since the bureaucracy may serve as a catalyst or as a 
diffusion source for modernizing norms and technology. 

What about the wisdom of trying to move to projects directly 
designed to remedy the weaknesses of nonbureaucratic elements 
in the political system, such as legislatures, political parties, 
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courts, and interest groups? In the past, instances in which we 
have so advised, or a developing country has requested such 
help, are not unknown but they have been few and far between. 
It is time to adopt a more supportive policy toward technical 
assistance programs of this kind, and to advocate them in our 
negotiations with the representatives of developing countries 
when we see not only a clear need but also a feasible way of 
meeting it. Some cautions must be observed, however: (1) the 
techniques for extending such assistance are still highly tentative 
and experimental and this should be recognized on both sides; 
(2) the prospect for success is less and the risks of misunder- 
standing are greater than in the case of more orthodox technical 
assistance; and (3) the attempt should not be made at all unless a 
substantial segment of the political elite in the country has con- 
curred both in the objectives being aimed at and in the methods 
for working toward them. 

The most important pitfall to avoid along the path toward 
more adequate assistance programs is the tendency to lump all 
the developing countries together and to map out a single stra- 
tegic master plan to be applied indiscriminately to all of them. 
Unfortunately, as has been noted already, much of the discussion 
has concentrated on the common characteristics of developing 
politics rather than on differences among them. As Ilchman 
points out, the balanced social growth advocates are particularly 
vulnerable in conceiving of developing bureaucracies “too ab- 
stractly and too monolithically,"* including their relationships 
with other political instrumentalities. 

The hazards of prescribing at all for the correction of political 
imbalance are great enough, but the hazards of prescribing a 
standard remedy are immense. Strategy should be responsive to 
the specifics of the situation in a political system, not designed for 
a generalized conception of developing polities as a type. This 
approach will probably lead to differential guidelines for action, 
although it will reflect the judgment of the analyst on the under- 
lying policy and feasibility issues mentioned earlier. As LaPalom- 
bara says, where achievement of balance is the end sought, this 
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means augmenting capacity where possible by paying more at- 
tention to the weak side. Opinions differ, however, as to how 
much imbalance is a matter of concern and what can be done by 
external manipulation to correct the lack of balance. 


Appropriate Strategies for Some Kinds 
of Bureaucratic Problems 


Based on my own admitted bias that bureaucratic upgrading is 
apt to be beneficial rather than disadvantageous, and that devel- 
oped countries should be reticent rather than assertive in their 
efforts to guide political growth in the new states, I offer the 
following tentative groupings of developing countries, with 
suggestions for differentials in strategy designed to recognize 
political regime characteristics. 

1. Some countries, for example the Congo, are in such desper- 

' ate straits that the sheer requirement of political survival 

demands the strengthening of any political institutions 
which can be helped, including bureaucracies, without in- 
troducing considerations about whether “political balance” 
will be enhanced or hindered. Bolstering the administrative 
apparatus is likely to have first priority and should be of- 
fered by any country interested in assisting. Worries about 
how or when the bureaucracy will be brought under suita- 
ble control seem out of place in this context. 

2. In at least a few developing countries, an incipent political 

_balance _by the standard of a democratic poy se 


~as are India and Meco with dominant parties that permit 
political competition. These countries are most likely to 
want and seek outside assistance on many fronts, including 
achievement of more effective performance by an improved 
bureaucracy. There seems to be no substantial reason for 
withholding help for reasons of political balance. 

—E 

3. In countries where a mass mobilization regime is firmly in- 
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stalled, with a dominant party in control of the bureaucracy 
—although it may be heavily dependent on bureaucratic 
cooperation for survival—a developed country willing on 
other grounds to extend aid should not refuse it for purposes 
of administrative improvement, since this would be a contri- 
bution to balance in development rather than otherwise. 


. There are countries in which the existing political regime is 


so out of favor with the potential aid-giving nation as to be 
ruled out on policy grounds having little to do with issues of 
political balance which might be affected by aid programs. 
For the United States, this is the case with many of the 
Communist nations, such as Cuba, North Korea, North Viet- 
nam, and several of the Eastern European countries. 


. In a growing number of the emerging nations, a military 


regime has taken over. A long-standing possibility in Latin 
America, and a frequent occurrence in the new post-World 
War II states of Asia, the Middle East, and North Africa, 
this phenomenon has spread recently to sub-Saharan Africa 
with the army seizures of power in Nigeria and Ghana. Such 
a regime hardly can be said to meet the requirement of 
political balance, however unavoidable military intervention 
may have been to maintain minimal political stability. Meas- 
ures to strengthen the civil, as contrasted to the military, 
bureaucracy in such a country would appear to have some 
justification as a way of building up one countervailing force 
in the political system, even though it is one likely to be 
closely allied with the military leadership. 


. Some developing countries justify the designation, given to 


them by Riggs, of “bureaucratic polities,” with the civil 
bureaucracy in a dominant position,® either alone or in 
collaboration with the military bureaucracy. As Riggs says, 
“the officials in the governments of these societies perform 
roles in which the political (value allocating) aspects of 


© ep. NoTE. I can scarcely think of any bureaucratic ale dominated by civil bu- 
reaucrats. The typical bureaucratic polity—perhaps a them—is ruled by - 
tary bureaucrats. This includes many countries to hich, the U.S. has given or is 
giving administrative assistance. Hence I see Heady’s categories 5 and 6 above 
as identi 
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their actions bulk larger than the administrative (rule 
applying) aspects.” Here imbalance with bureaucratic 
dominance is most evident, and the argument that an exter- 
nally induced buildup of bureaucratic capability would only 
increase the existing discrepancy is most persuasive. I would 
agree that under these circumstances requests for further 
enhancement of bureaucratic power should be most ques- 
tioned and resisted, if the prime consideration to the assist- 
ing country is future political balance and if there is no 
evidence that the governing bureaucracy also wants an ad- 
justment in balance. But this is a specific response in a 
specific case, not a general strategy for handling requests for 
technical assistance in administration. If an embargo on this 
variety of external aid is imposed, it is hardly plausible that 
such a regime will welcome or permit other aid programs 
clearly intended to undermine the political dominance 
which the bureaucracy is determined to protect. The option 
will not be to substitute one kind of aid for another, but it 
will be to provide what the bureaucratic elite wants or pull 
out altogether. 


“Relearning an Old Lesson,” p. 76. 


Chapter 16 


Bureaucracy in Developmental Movement 
Regimes 


Alfred Diamant 


Both the volume and the quality of work about public bureauc- 
racies and administration in developing areas have increased 
significantly during recent years. Much of this work is descrip- 
tive, in the best sense of the word, for we are only now beginning 
to get basic data on institutions and behavior in the new states of 
Africa and Asia, as well as the older polities in Latin America. 
There have also been serious efforts at theoretical formulations, 
including the construction of models for the study of bureaucra- 
cies in these new states, and of the more general process of 
political modernization. However, even those who attempt to 
specify the general features of the process of political transforma- 
tion point out that the concrete structural ways in which more 
differentiated economic, political, and cultural activities are or- 
ganized may vary greatly. No single institutional or behavioral 
pattern can be said to characterize the process of political mod- 
ernization, nor is there a single way to organize the administra- 
tion and to staff the public bureaucracy of a developing society. 

Nevertheless, some uniformities can easily be discerned and 


This chapter was originally prepared for the summer seminar of the Comparative 
Administrative Group held at the University of Michigan, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, in 1964. The author would like to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute again to the tite Herbert Malakoff, who was his research assistant during 
the 1964 CAG seminar. Herb was the ideal research assistant: imaginative, hard- 
working, and independent yet always keeping the common enterprise in mind. 
He contributed much that was important and valuable to the form this essay took 
at the end of the summer of 1964. His untimely death in the fall of 1964 de- 
prived political science and especially comparative administration of one of its 
promising young scholars. 
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attempts have been made to search for the factors underlying 
these uniformities. Unfortunately, all too often these attempts to 
explain political institutions and behavior have reduced politics 
to a dependent variable and have sought for the causes of politi- 
cal change in a variety of economic and social indicators such as 
gross national product, number of miles of paved roads per head 
of population, and the like. Obviously, the material conditions of 
a society profoundly affect the conditions of political develop- 
ment, but a combined index of fifteen economic variables is not 
necessarily an index of political modernization. Though vulnera- 
ble on other grounds, recent efforts to provide measures of corre- 
lation or covariation of many economic, social, cultural, and polit- 
ical variables must be considered successful chiefly because they 
alert us to the innumerable combination of factors that are possi- 
ble in the well over one hundred polities of the world today. 

Though the pattern of political institutions must always be 
located within the wider matrix of a particular society, it is 
impossible within the framework of a single essay to explore fully 
all the ecological factors that might be at work. For this reason 
the public bureaucracy, which is one of the political institutions 
of a society, cannot be fully understood without a grasp of the 
wider social matrix in which all political institutions operate. 
Thus, in the classic Weberian bureaucratic model the various 
bureaucratic ideal-types were tied directly to what Weber con- 
sidered the crucial aspect of the political system, the form of 
political legitimation acceptable to various types of society. It is 
unnecessary here to inquire whether Weber did indeed conceive 
such a narrow one-one relationship between type of administra- 
tive staff and type of legitimate political authority in a society. If 
care is taken in specifying the nature of the political system and 
its ecology and if the existence of certain uniformities in them is 
taken into account, it should be possible then to indicate what 
type of bureaucracy is both appropriate for and observable in 
such polities. 

This essay, therefore, will first try to outline the major ecologi- 
cal elements of a group (or type) of polities—loosely called 

eveloping polities—and note the presence and absence of uni- 
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formities. This will be followed by an attempt to develop the 

“major features of public bureaucracies in such developing poli- 

_ties, notably in those dominated by a “developmental moyement 
regime.” This will be done in the form of a bureaucratic model or 
ideal-type along the lines suggested in the work of Max Weber. 
There is, so far, no evidence that it is possible either to describe 
or prescribe a single political system type and a single bureau- 
cratic type for modernizing societies. Now that our hopes for easy 
and effective “institutional transfer” have been dashed, we move 
only hesitatingly and with caution. The present essay reflects this 
cautious mood, even though we will suggest, as a result of the 
present inquiries, one political system type and a particular bu- 
reaucratic model which seem to be especially relevant for devel- 
oping societies. 

The original version of this essay, written in 1964, has been 
shortened and revised for this volume, but the coding decisions 
in Tables 1 and 2 below on which much of the cross-national 
analysis is based were left unchanged. There have been a num- 
ber of startling changes which would require the reclassification 
of a number of countries today. However, the main lines of analy- 
sis have not been affected by the course of events since 1964, ex- 
cept possibly to increase the number of one-party, movement 


regimes. 


The Ecology of Bureaucracy 


Of several possible ways to analyze ecological factors of bu- 
reaucracy, one would be a detailed country-by-country analysis 
of a number of nation-state systems; Fred Riggs’ Ecology of 
Public Administration would be such a study.’ Another would be 
to bring together and “summarize a large amount of current 
information in a form... [to] enable the trained reader to 
discern new relationships among political phenomena.” This has 
been the purpose of A Cross-Polity Survey by Banks and Textor.” 

1. Bombay and New York: Asia Publishing House, 1961. 


2. Arthur S. Banks and Robert B. Textor, A Cress Po ity Survey (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.L.T. then 1963). 
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On first inspection it seemed that some of the categories devel- 
oped by Banks and Textor might be used to identify major 
ecological factors of bureaucracy in developing polities. It 
seemed that their Raw Characteristics 22 through 25, dealing 
with political modernization, ideological orientation, and system 
style,’ would clearly identify developing polities and that the 
measures of statistical correlation and covariation would then 
enable us to spot those elements of the environment of particular 
significance to new states. Banks and Textor also developed a 
“Character of Bureaucracy” variable,* but even cursory inspection 
revealed that the proposed classification of bureaucracies was 
quite inadequate. Banks and Textor themselves found this to be 
“less than adequate.” 

The principal weakness of the Cross-Polity Survey from our 
point of view was the manner in which countries had been coded 
on the two variables “System Style” and “Ideological Orienta- 
tion.” It was impossible to accept the decision of Banks and 
Textor to place a large number of countries in a “nonmobili- 
zational” category when coding for System Style, using a three- 
fold typology: “Mobilizational,” “Limited Mobilizational,” and 
“Nonmobilizational.” 

The variable “Ideological Orientation” proved equally disap- 
pointing. Without trying to examine all points on the five-point 
ideology scale, it is sufficient for present purposes to point out 
that “developmental ideological orientation” was not a useful 
category, again because it omitted a number of polities that 
clearly seemed to exhibit commitment to development. Unfortu- 
nately, the other four points on the ideology scale proved to be 
even less workable than the one examined above. 

It has become fashionable to criticize the Cross-Polity Survey 
for just about all its categories and coding decisions, except 
where “hard” data were available; and there seems to be much 
justification for this. It needs to be said, however, that the volume 
is quite usable, and even many of the characteristics for which 

3. Ibid. > BP. 77-82; printout of Finished Characteristics 81-93. 

4. Ibid., Raw Characteristics 53, DP. 112-13; printout of Finished Characteris- 


tics 180-83. 
5. Ibid., p. 113. 
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normative scales were constructed produce good results. Further- 
more, if the quality of many of the characteristics and scales is 
poor, this reflects less on Banks and Textor than it does on the 
present state of social science research. As will be shown below, 
several of the Banks and Textor variables when used in conjunc- 
tion with the ones constructed for this study proved quite useful 
and yielded meaningful results. Certainly, Banks and Textor have 
pointed the comparative studies of politics in a fruitful direction. 


Types of Polities Oriented to Development 


The two characteristics which seemed to hold most promise for 
sorting polities in a way helpful for this study both refer to 
qualities of the political system; they will be called “Political 
System Style” and “Political System Goals.” By style is meant 
here the manner in which power is exercised and the manner in 
which decisions on public policy are made in the system. The 
definition of goals is such that it attempts to identify, where 
possible, the major purposes the political system is seeking to 
accomplish without trying to measure, at this stage, how success- 
ful various systems have been in actually achieving these goals. 

The following scale has been constructed for the coding of 
polities along the system goals dimension; Table 1 presents the 
result of the coding. 

1. Developmental includes both the generic meaning of the 
term, i.e., the successful processing of new demands, and 
institutions, as well as the more concrete objectives of na- 
tion-building, socioeconomic progress, and the sort of sys- 
tem capabilities Almond specified. 

2. Predevelopmental identifies polities that have not started at 
all, or have just barely started on the process of moderniza- 
tion. 

3. In Postdevelopmental polities modernization has been com- 
pleted, or nearly so. One might be tempted to say that these 
are the polities that have reached a stage of “high mass 
consumption.” But because our definition of development is 
concerned chiefly with process rather than product, the def- 
inition includes such polities as Spain and Portugal where 
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Table 1. Political System Goals 





Post- 
developmental 


Developmental 


Pre- 


developmental 





Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Canada 
Cyprus 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany, East 
Germany, Fed. 
Republic 
Greece 


Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 


Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
United States 
USSR 
Yugoslavia 


Albania 

Algeria 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Burma 

Burundi 

Cameroun 

Central African 
Republic 

Ceylon 

Chad 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Congo (Braza- 
ville) 

Congo (Leo- 
poldville) 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dahomey 

Dominican Rep. 

Ecuador 

EI Salvador 

Gabon 

Ghana 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Haiti 

Honduras 

India 

Indonesia 

lran 

lraq 

Ivory Coast 

Jamaica 

Korea, North 

Korea, Republic 

Laos 

Lebanon 


Note: South Africa is not coded. 


Liberia 
Libya 
Malagasy, 
Republic 
Malaya 
Mali 
Mauritania 
Mexico 
Mongolia 
Morocco 
Nicaragua 
Niger 
Nigeria 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Rwanda 
Senegal 
Sierra Leone 
Somalia 
Sudan 
Syria 
Tanganyika 
Thailand 
Togo 
Trinidad 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
Uganda 
United Arab 
Republic 
Upper Volta 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Vietnam, North 
Vietnam, 
Republic 


Afghanistan 
Cambodia 
Ethiopia 
Jordan 
Nepal 

Saudi Arabia 
Yemen 
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the process has stopped and the goals are no longer develop- 
mental. Also included in this category are the Soviet Union 
and most European Communist countries, who share with 
their neighbors a condition of having most nearly completed 
the process of political modernization or development as it 
is here defined. 

The following scale has been constructed for the coding of 
polities along the system style dimension; Table 2 presents the 
result of the coding. 

1. Polyarchy indicates that the political regime is broadly rep- 
resentative, that power is not excessively centralized or 
monopolized, that there is wide participation in making 
policy decisions, and that alternative policies have a chance 
to be heard and considered freely.° 

2. Limited Polyarchy includes those polities where polyarchal 
features have been restricted or eliminated, or where though 
there is an appearance of polyarchy, considerable limita- 
tions have been placed on it.’ 

3. Movement Regime is a term adopted from Robert 
Tucker, though Apter’s concept of “mobilization” and Es- 
man’s “dominant mass party” type have had some influence.* 
Tucker defines a “revolutionary mass-movement regime 
under single-party auspices” as follows: it is revolutionary 
because it attempts to replace an existing regime and, once 
having achieved that, to carry through far-reaching changes. 
Next, its core is an ideology which provides political orienta- 
tion and gives the leadership an organizing instrument. 


6. The present conception of polyarchy relies chiefly on Robert A. Dahl and 
Charles E. Lindblom, Politics, Economics and Welfare (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953) and Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1956), see esp. chap. 3, “Polyarchal Democracy,” pp. 63-89 
and chap. 5, “American Hybrid,” pp. 124-51. 

7. I have combined Banks i Textors “limited polyarchic” and “pseudo- 
polyarchic” categories, Banks and Textor, Cross-Polity Survey, pp. 85-86. 

8. Robert C. Tucker, The Soviet Political Mind: Studies in Stalinism and Post- 
Stalin Change, chap. 1, “On Revolutionary Mass-movement Regimes” (New 
York: Praeger, 1963), pp. 3-19; David Apter, The Politics of Modernization 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1965), pp. 357-90; Milton J. Esman, “The 
Politics of Development Administration,” Approaches to Development: Politics, 
Administration, and Change, ed. John D. Montgomery and William J. Siffin (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1966), pp. 59-112. 





Table 2. Political System Style 








Limited Movement Traditional- 
Polyarchy Polyarchy Regime Autocratic 
Argentina Brazil Albania Afghanistan 
Australia Burma Algeria Ethiopia 
Austria Cambodia Bulgaria Haiti 
Belgium Central African China Iran 
Bolivia Republic Cuba Jordan 
Canada Chad Czechoslovakia Libya 
Ceylon Congo (Braza- Dahomey Nepal 
Chile ville) Gabon Nicaragua 
Colombia EI Salvador Germany, East Paraguay 
Congo (Leo- Guatemala Ghana Portugal 
poldville) Korea, Guinea Saudi Arabia 
Costa Rica Republic Hungary Spain 
Cyprus Laos Indonesia Thailand 
Denmark Liberia lraq Yemen 
Dominican Rep. Morocco Ivory Coast 
Ecuador Niger Korea, North 
Finland Pakistan Malagasy, Repub. 
France South Africa Mauritania 
Germany, Fed. Sudan Mexico 
Republic Syria Mongolia 
Greece Tunisia Poland 
Honduras Uganda Rumania 
Iceland Uruguay Senegal 
India Vietnam, Tanganyika 
Ireland Republic Togo 
Israel USSR 
Italy United Arab 
Jamaica Republic 
Japan Upper Volta 
Lebanon Vietnam, North 
Luxembourg Yugoslavia 
Malaya 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Panama 
Peru 
Philippines 
Sierra Leone 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Trinidad 
Turkey 


United Kingdom 


United States 
Venezuela 


Nofe: Burundi, Cameroun, Mali, Rwanda, and Somalia are not coded. 
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Third, it rests on a mass movement, that is to say, it draws 
on and rests on a base of mass participation and involve- 
ment. Finally, the revolution is guided by a militant, cen- 
tralized elite or vanguard party which tries, more-or-less 
successfully, to construct an organizational network reach- 
ing down to the grass roots in the villages. As far as many of 
the new states in Asia and Africa are concerned Apter adds 
an important dimension: though the mobilization system, as 
Apter calls it, is engaged in transforming society and in 
institutionalizing such secular values as those dealing with 
opportunity and equality, the traditional order is not elimi- 
nated entirely, for within mobilization systems such as 
Ghana “can be found many of the properties of the tradi- 
tional system . . . Ghana politics makes little sense unless 
one appreciates that what has occurred is a new relationship 
between traditional and secular politics in the form of a 
mobilization system.” Even in those mobilization systems 
that are Communist, this mixture of secular and traditional 
is not entirely absent. Where it is almost entirely absent, as 
in most of the European Communist states, including the 
USSR, their system goals were coded as “Postdevel- 
opmental” to indicate the near-completion of the moderniz- 
ing process. 


. Traditional-Autocratic includes those polities whose politi- 


cal style has remained traditional, such as Iran and Nepal, as 
well as certain modernized polities whose autocratic or mili- 
taristic political style closely resembles the traditional autoc- 
racies, such as Spain, Portugal, or Paraguay. 


Having now identified the polities devoted to developmental 
goals, it becomes possible to identify a number of ecological 
factors for the bureaucracies in these polities. 


Political Style of Developmental Polities 


Do all polities devoted to developmental goals organize their 
political system in the same style? For if it should turn out that 
they do, it might also follow that the public bureaucracies operat- 


g. David E. Apter, Ghana in Transition (New York: Atheneum, 1963), p. 331. 
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ing in these systems have certain common features. Table 3 pre- 
sents a matrix in which “Political System Goals” and “Political 
System Style” have been crossed. It reveals that generally speak- 
ing, system goal and system style do not occur together in any 
recognizable pattern. Very few developmental polities have tradi- 
tional-autocratic style, but for the rest, polities with developmen- 
tal goals are distributed over the other three system styles, from 
“Polyarchy” to “Movement Regime.” 

The latter category would have appeared as the preponderant 
one, had the European Communist regimes been coded as “De- 
velopmental” rather than “Postdevelopmental,” a decision for 
which some justification could have been found. This would have 
inflated the “Movement Regime’—“Developmental” cell and lent 
some credence to the hypothesis with which this research started, 
ie., that the movement regime style is the preponderant one for 
developing polities. 

Some of the other findings of this matrix were more predicta- 
ble, such as that with the exception of Communist systems all 
“Postdevelopmental” polities have a polyarchal system style, that 
no polyarchy falls in the “Predevelopmental” category, and that 
movement regimes are either “Developmental” or “Postdevel- 
opmental.” It would seem, then, that identifying system goals 
does not help us to find either a single type of political regime or 
public bureaucracy associated with such a type. 

Once we go beyond the statement of developmental goals and 
inquire into economic development status, some more significant 
findings appear.” An analysis of Tables 4 and 5 reveals that if we 
cross the “Political System Goals” category with Banks and Tex- 
tor’s four-point scale of “Economic Development Status” (Table 

10. No claim is made that the Banks and Textor economic development meas- 
ure is the most reliable tool available, but it appeared that they had relied on 
reputable economic authorities for the construction of their scale. There was, thus, 
no reason why one might not use this one measure for a preliminary exploration 
of ecological factors on a macroscopic level. 

11. Banks and Textor’s economic development scale (Raw Characteristic 11) 
is a four-point scale: “Developed’—self-sustaining economic growth, GNP/ 
capita over $600; “Intermediate’—sustained and near self-sustaining economic 
growth; “Underdeveloped’”—reasonable prospect of attaining sustained economic 
growth by the mid-1970’s; and “Very Underdeveloped’”—little or no prospect of 


attaining sustained economic growth within the foreseeable future. Banks and 
Textor, Cross-Polity Survey, pp. 65-66. 
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4), we find that most polities devoted to “Developmental” goals 
must still be classified as “Very Underdeveloped” and only very 
few have proceeded beyond the lowest stage of economic devel- 
opment. Accepting, for the moment, Banks and Textor’s scale and 
criteria, we find that of 68 polities devoted to development, 49 
have been classified as “little or no prospect of attaining sustained 
economic growth within the foreseeable future.”” It is worth 
noting that a number of polities whose economies are not fully 
developed nevertheless show up as Postdevelopmental in matters 
of system goals. This is by no means contradictory: these are 
polities whose economies will probably not develop beyond their 
present point and this is reflected in their national goals. 

Table 5 yields less clear-cut conclusions. If one were to collapse 
the four points on the two scales to two (Developed and Interme- 
diate versus Underdeveloped and Very Underdeveloped; Poly- 
archy versus all other styles) one would see that most polyarchies 
are more highly developed economically than most nonpoly- 
archies. A visible clustering occurs for the category “Movement 
Regime”: most polities in that category rank as “Very Underde- 
veloped”; with minor exceptions, only Communist states rank out- 
side the lowest category. The chart also dispels any easy assump- 
tions that polities whose economic development status is very low 
follow a single political style. Again, the “Movement Regime” 
category is very large while not many appear in the “Poly- 
archy”’—“Very Underdeveloped” cell; but there still remains a 
fairly wide distribution of political styles among countries with a 
low economic status. 

Taking style, goal, and economic development together, we 
must conclude that devotion to developmental goals has not, as 
yet, raised many polities beyond the lowest level of economic 
development. Some tendency does appear for developmental 
goals, movement regime style, and low economic status to occur 


together. 


Historical Sequences of Developmental Polities 


As Rustow and Ward suggested, the historical circumstances of 
entering into the modernization enterprise will affect the dynam- 
12. Ibid., p. 65. 
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ics of development in a particular polity. Following C. E. Black, 
Banks and Textor specify two types of historical circumstances 
affecting modernization: (1) the time when the struggle between 
modernizing and traditional elites was decided in favor of the 
former (“Political Modernization: Periodization”), and (2) 
whether modernization took place in an European or European- 
offshoot community or whether it occured more or less under 
European tutelage (“Political Modernization: Historical 
Type”). Tables 6, 7, and 8 attempt to present some suggestions 
about this historical dimension. In all cases some of the scales 
have been collapsed or the possible significance of collapsing is 
indicated by heavy lines on the matrices. 

Table 6 reveals that in those societies in which the moderniza- 
tion conflict has been settled this has become reflected in system 
goals. It is more significant, however, that in a sizable number of 
polities where the modernizers have won out over the traditional- 
ists, the system goals are still developmental, indicating that it is 
not enough for the modernizers to win, they then must imple- 
ment their victory. Table 7 confirms this point. Though 32 out of 
54 polities in which the modernizers won have reached a high 
economic development status, 22 have not; and of the latter 
group, 12 must still be classified as “Very Underdeveloped.” 
Again we see on Table 7 that those polities in which the various 
modernizing processes have begun only recently have not yet 
advanced very far economically. Yet of the 57 which appear in 
the “Very Underdeveloped” category on Table 7, in 12 the mod- 
ernizers had carried the day some time ago; and in another 12 the 
conflict is well along toward a modernizers’ victory. Neither devo- 
tion to modernizing goals nor the victory of the modernizing elite 
can assured rapid improvement in economic development status. 

Table 8 gets at a slightly different point, though still concerned 
with the relationship between historical circumstances, goals, and 
economic development. Most of the polities that never experi- 
enced European rule (Autochthonous) or those who were under 
European tutelage are today clustered along the lower end of the 


13. Ibid., Raw Characteristics 22 and 23, pp. 77-8o. 
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economic development spectrum; only 3 have advanced a consid- 
erable distance and these include Japan and the Soviet Union. On 
the other hand, though most European and European-offshoot 
communities are far along in economic development quite a num- 
ber, 15 out of 48, rank low in economic development; and 12 of 
these 15 are located in South and Central America. Again we see 
that early independence or absence of long-term tutelage does 
not assure economic growth; again we note that political and 
economic dynamics do not coincide as much as is often assumed. 


Social Structures Affecting Developing Regimes 


There are several aspects of the social structure which deserve 
attention in relation to bureaucracy. One is the type of political 
leadership existing in a given society. Table 9 suggests the exist- 
ence of certain relationships between political system style and 
type of leadership. If one collapses the several points on the two 
scales as indicated by the heavy lines, polyarchies are chiefly 
nonelitist and nonpolyarchies are chiefly elitist in leadership 
types; but the fit is not perfect. As might be expected, movement 
regimes are based chiefly on elitist leadership, though 11 of 28 
polities belonging to the “Movement Regime” category seem to 
have nonelitist leadership. 

At the same time, several polyarchies are identified as having 
some form of elitist leadership. Of the 18 countries in the col- 
lapsed Polyarchy-Elitist cell, only 5 rank at the top of the eco- 
nomic development scale used on earlier charts, and almost with- 
out exception these 18 polities are identified as devoted to 
“Developmental” goals on Table 1. To the complex relationship of 
movement regime type, low economic development status, and 
devotion to developmental goals is added a tendency toward 
elitist leadership styles. 

This tendency toward elitist leadership leads directly to a 
query about elite-nonelite relationships. Beck and Malloy have 
attempted to analyze these relationships and proposed a typology 
centering on the question of permeability of the elite by the non- 
elites; in doing this Beck and Malloy have obviously closely fol- 
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lowed Kornhauser.”* It would seem that though the question of 
access of the nonelite to the elite has been fully aired in the 
literature, quite often such discussions are based on the unstated 
premise that there are nonelites eager, waiting, and willing to 
take advantage of openings in the elite. 

There is increasing evidence that in many of the so-called 
developing societies, unlike Europe in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century where new strata were straining to be 
admitted to the elite, widening the range and types of opportuni- 
ties is not enough; the nonelites must be educated to take advan- 
tage of these opportunities. It might well be that the modernizing 
elite would like to draw new groups into the modern sectors but 
is frustrated by the adherence of such groups to traditional val- 
ues, by their clinging to their situations acquises rather than 
venturing unto new ground. Countries may find that they need 
more technicians but discover that the universities continue to 
produce more lawyers and humanistically oriented persons who 
then turn to the only sort of employment they know about—gov- 
ernment jobs in the traditional ministries, calling chiefly for legal 
and clerical skills. These more traditionally oriented groups want 
to hold on to their existing positions and resist efforts by the 
modernizing elite to transform them. They may even turn into an 
antimodern elite using, however, modern methods, to push non- 
modern demands. 

Bendix points out that in India the moder, centralized govern- 
ment necessary for planning has provided channels not pre- 
viously existent for traditional social groupings, such as castes, 
etc., to extend their hold horizontally with the help of party 
political organization, urbanization, and the franchise. These tra- 
ditional groups now are able to affect a wider range of social, 
economic, and political activites than ever before. It would seem 
then that existence of a permeable elite is not enough to insure 
the spread of modernization throughout society, nor do modern 
channels insure that what will flow in them will contribute to 

14. Carl Beck and James M. Malloy, “Political Elites: A Mode of Analysis” 
(Paper presented to the Sixth World Congress, International Political Science As- 


sociation, Geneva, 1964). See also William Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass So- 
ciety (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1959). 
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modernization. This contrasts nicely with the point made earlier 
concerning the modern uses of traditional channels—there is also 
the possibility of nonmodern uses of modern channels. 


Communications and Developmental Polities 


The problems raised by the coexistence of modern and non- 
modern elements in developing polities also extend to their com- 
munication and symbols systems. One aspect of the symbol sys- 
tem of developing polities has already been discussed above in 
dealing with political elites. The modernizing groups will be able 
to maintain themselves in power and keep up the pace of the 
modernizing process only if they can produce and put across the 
symbols appropriate for the new tasks, statuses, etc. To do so they 
will have to construct a communications network which will be 
able to create and disseminate the new symbols without totally 
disrupting existing norms, thereby causing possibly uncontrolled 
rootlessness and anomie. Looking at countries which have mod- 
ernized successfully, S. N. Eisenstadt found that “the restructur- 
ing of the process of communication was effected in these coun- 
tries by gradual linking of different levels of communication and 
their gradual incorporation into a relatively unified system of 
communications.” The efforts to transform symbols gradually in 
situations where rapid change seems to be the watchword, to 
maintain a balance between modern and traditional elements, to 
avoid the use of modernizing instrumentalities for antimodern or 
nonmodern means, all these have placed a heavy burden on those 
concerned with symbol and communications management in 
transitional societies. 

A problem which seems to be particularly acute in developing 
societies is the relationship between those concerned with man- 
aging the central symbols of the society, sometimes called the 
“solidarity makers,” and the “instrumentally task-oriented lead- 
ers.” This distinction is not quite like that between policy-maker 
and administrator but has many of its aspects. There is evidence 


15. Shmuel N. Eisenstadt, “Breakdown of Modernization” (Paper prepared for 
the Comparative Administration Group Seminar, University of Michigan, 1964), 


pp. 39 ff. 
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that in some developing polities there has opened up a deep rift 
between the political leaders and those in the top ranks of the 
public bureaucracy. Often this animosity and divergence in out- 
look goes back to colonial days when the political leaders were 
engaged in revolutionary activity while the bureaucrats assisted 
the colonial power in maintaining law and order. Often also the 
bureaucrats, trained in the legal-rational, law-and-order tradition 
of minimal government, are not attuned to the needs for compre- 
hensive economic planning and the welfare state. 

In many of the developing societies the tension between these 
two groups is a result of the manner in which the political leaders 
have attained power. They had broadened the horizons and stim- 
ulated the needs and wants of the masses of society and had risen 
to power by taking the leadership in this movement of rising 
expectations, often without much concern for the ability of the 
society to satisfy the wants, once stimulated. Under such condi- 
tions they will not readily defer to the advice of administrators 
who point out that many of these needs simply cannot be met, or 
met only under conditions distasteful to both the leaders and 
their followers. 

The educational system of a polity is obviously part of its 
communication system; its role is particularly crucial in develop- 
ing societies. For if the educational structure is the channel of 
access to top posts in the bureaucracy, then the decision as to 
who will be educated will be a decisive factor in shaping the 
composition and outlook of the administrative staff. In addition, 
the content of the curriculum on all levels, but especially on the 
secondary and higher levels, will be of equal importance with 
decisions about who will be educated. Furthermore, the nature of 
pre-entry and post-entry training of bureaucrats conducted by 
the public service itself will surely reflect educational practices in 
the society as a whole. Developing polities are further handi- 
capped in this regard by the often quite unrealistic advice given 
by Western experts about the nature of the training appropriate 
for civil servants. Given the low level of integration of many 
developing societies and given the intensity of group and com- 
munal conflict in them, limitation of access to education becomes 
a potent weapon in group conflict. 
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Often the physical availability of higher education only in the 
capital, or perhaps in one or two other centers, will by itself 
determine what group, caste, or community will have access to 
higher education and thus to the upper ranks of the bureaucracy. 
In many developing polities the power of the established univer- 
sities is such that they are able to block almost all those curricular 
reforms which would reduce the preponderance of legal studies 
and strengthen technical education. In societies where higher 
education is a sure badge of high status, demand for access to 
higher education, whether or not the society actually needed all 
the graduates of these institutions or the education or training 
they receive, is one of those demands the political leaders dare 
not reject. 

We are now ready to attempt the construction of a bureau- 
cratic model for developing polities. Obviously, no single model 
will serve this purpose; but I hope to show in the next section 
that there is one which might be useful for a large number of 
developing polities. 


A Model of Developmental Movement Regimes 


The construction of the bureaucratic model which follows 
owes, of course, much to the work of Max Weber; but in many 
ways it departs fundamentally from its prototype.” This diver- 


gence is threefold: (1) the current model is not a pure ideal-typi-| 


cal one but will, as I have suggested elsewhere, contain elements) 
of several types of administrative staffs and authority systems. 
(2) It will not be argued that there is an inescapable one-to-one 
relationship between type of legitimate authority and type of 
administrative staff as seems to be clearly required by Weber, but 
“at the same time there is considerable evidence from a variety of 
developing polities that the nature and form of the legitimacy 
system help shape the organization and functioning of the bu- 


16. I have examined the Weberian model and cited my principal sources in 
“The Bureaucratic Model: Max Weber Rejected, Rediscovered, Reformed,” Pa- 
pers in Comparative Public Administration, ed. Ferrel Heady and Sybil Stokes 
Ga Arbor: Institute of Public Administration, University of Michigan, 1962), 
pp. 69-96. 


} 
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reaucracy. (3) No attempt will be made to employ the substance 
of any of the three Weberian bureaucratic types—traditional, 
charismatic, legal-rational—for the analysis of any single, or clus- 
ter of, bureaucracies in transitional political systems. 

It might seem that I am diverging from Weberian methodology 
in still another way, in that the present type is principally a 
reflection of what exists in these polities or perhaps even a pre- 
scription for other polities wanting to modernize, and that I am 
saying to them in effect: “If you want to modernize, this is the 
sort of bureaucracy you must establish.” Thus, the present ap- 
proach might well be contrasted with the Weberian ideal-type 
which is seen as an abstraction, as a deductive model having no 
empirical counterparts, and which is not meant to be prescrip- 
tive. As Stanley H. Udy has pointed out, however, the specifica- 
tions for Weber’s bureaucratic types, especially the legal-rational 
one, do not “represent so much analytical categories as they do an 
attempt to capture the ‘spirit’. . . of administration.” If this is 
indeed a correct evaluation of the Weberian types, then the 
present model differs little from them.* In short, in trying to 
create a model of bureaucracy in developing polities, I have 
attempted to avoid the shortcomings often associated with ideal- 
typical constructs. 

Although many transitional societies share certain goals and 
are struggling with certain common problems which result from 
devotion to these goals, they also exhibit great variety in political, 
social, and economic organization; these are the findings of the 
earlier sections of this essay. Taking then these elements of com- 
monality and diversity, it seemed that it might be useful to single 
out the form of social and political organization and the configu- 
ration of national purposes shared by many of these polities. The 
model for a bureaucracy which may be constructed on the basis 
of an analysis of this cluster of polities will, as has been explained 

17. Stanley H. Udy, “ ‘Bureaucracy’ and ‘Rationality’ in Weber’s Organization 
Theory,” American Sociological Review 24 (1959), 791-92. i 

18. The present model attempts to do two gs: to mirror to a certain degree 
the reality of bureaucracy in developing polities, and at the same time to exag- 
gerate or accentuate those features that seem to be particularly relevant and 


acai in the bureaucracies and political systems with which this study is con- 
cerned. 
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above, be both inductive and deductive. It will also, I hope, have 
a dual utility: to the extent that it reflects practice it will be an 
aid to comparative study;” to the extent that it will try to specify 
what a bureaucracy ought to be for development to succeed— 
and it will prove difficult not to get this normative element 
hopelessly entangled with nonnormative elements—it will cer- 
tainly be prescriptive. 

The cluster of polities for which the model will be constructed 
are those whose system goals are “developmental” and whose 
system style is “movement regime”; hereafter they will be re- 
ferred to as “developmental movement regimes.” They are socie- 
ties usually designated as transitional and which Fred Riggs calls 
prismatic.” But not all prismatic societies are like the group of 
polities I have singled out, and the present model will differ in a 
number of respects from the model of the administrative subsys- 
tem, the “sala” model which Riggs claims to be applicable to all 
prismatic societies. The differences arise chiefly from ecological 
factors, the nature of the political system, and the effectiveness 
with which developmental goals are pursued. Although some of 
the discrepancies between the formal power structure and the 
informal control situation Riggs attributes to the sala situation 
exist in the present group of polities, this gap, or “formalism” as 
Riggs terms it, is not necessarily a dominant element. If this 
model overlaps with Riggs’ sala model, it does so only in small 
part.” 

The statement of the model will be in three parts: (1) the | 
nature of the ideology of development and its relation to the) 

various subsystems of the social system; (2) the nature of the | 
legitimate authority, the movement regime, and its functioning as 

a mobilization system; and (3) the structure and functioning of 
- the administrative staff or bureaucracy.” 


~— 





| 
| 


19. The use of a bureaucratic model for comparative analysis was suggested by 
Ferrel Heady, “Bureaucratic Theory and Comparative Administration,” Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly 3 (March 1959), 509-25. 

20. See his “Prismatic Society and Financial Administration,” Administrative 
Science Quarterly 5 (June 1960), 1-46. 

21. Fred W. Riggs, “An Ecological Approach: The ‘Sala’ Model,” Papers in 
Comparative Public Administration, ed. Heady and Stokes, pp. 19-36. 

22. The author's conception of political development which underlies the 
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The Importance of Ideology 


Taking the political system as the goal-attaining subsystem of a 
society,” we can say that in the polities under examination the 
commitment is to what was earlier defined as developmental 
goals or political development: the successful sustaining of new 
goals, demands, and organizations; more specifically nation- 
building and socioeconomic progress or the successful fulfillment 
of major system capabilities. In the societies undergoing rapid 
_ transformation we find that traditional, transitional, and_mod- 
_ern elements coexist, not only in the goal-attaining subsystem 

itself, but also within the other subsystems—the adaptive (eco- 
nomic), integrative (social), and pattern-maintaining (cultural), 
The subsystems will differ sharply in their degree, ability, and 
willingness to commit themselves to and carry out successfully 
modernizing tasks. One might say that all subsystems in transi- 
tional societies will experience difficulties in attaining certain 
major system capabilities such as Almond has specified for the 
political subsystem.” 

As an examination of the programmatic statements of the lead- 
ers of developmental movement regimes makes apparent, the 
developmental ideology has a distinct quality of socialisme sans 
doctrine. It is necessarily shifting and transient in an effort to 
meet rapidly changing conditions. But at the same time the 
leaders seek to have it prevail over the entire society, mobilizing 
resources, urging the people on to new tasks, trying to break the 
old molds, while utilizing the often still vigorous traditional chan- 
nels for its purposes. It is this coexistence of traditional and 
modernizing elements in all subsystems, this drive for differentia- 
analysis in this chapter has appeared in print several times and thus does not 
need restatement here. See his “Political Development: Approaches to Theory 
and Strategy,” in Approaches to Development: Politics, Administration and 
Change, iad John D. Montgomery and William J. Siffin (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1966), pp. 15-47, and “The Nature of Political Development,” in Political 
Development and Social Change, ed. Jason L. Finkle and Richard W. Gable (New 
York: Wiley, 1966) pp. 91-96. 

23. See Talcott Parsons, Structure and Process in Modern Societies (New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1960) as well as Parsons and Neil Smelser, 
Economy and Society (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1956). 


24. The late Herbert Malakoff suggested this notion and developed it fully in 
his “The Performance Gap and Military Intervention” (unpublished MS, 1964). 
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tion which needs to be tempered with integrative actions and 
organizations, this attempt to impose a commitment to develop- 
ment on often resisting and unwilling groups, strata, or subsys- 
tems, that characterizes the ideology, the symbol system, and the 
communications network of developmental movement regimes. 

The adoption of the movement regime style imparts a special 
character to the political system and to the nature of legitimate 
authority. Its main features will be discussed under the following 
headings: the nature of “mobilization”; the mixed character of 
political authority; the mass movement—its nature, origin, com- 
position, and mode of operation; and the role of the charismatic 
leader. 


The Nature of “Mobilization” 


Because the developmental movement regime is committed to 
a sweeping transformation of society, the movement and its lead- 
ers attempt to make the ideology of development prevail 
throughout the entire society. This politicizing of all social life 
has two consequences: it makes all political opposition tanta- 
mount to treason and it requires that the critic of the movement 
be silenced as a traitor. It also means that the bureaucracy is 
clearly subordinated to the policy-maker and symbol-manager 
and that only those experts who are loyal will be employed. In 
Communist mobilization systems the demand for “red” experts 
has been particularly acute during the early stages but has re- 
ceded into the background as the regime has become established 
and produced its own experts. In the new states in Africa this has 
taken the form of demands for the rapid Africanization of the 
public service.* 

All this is not to suggest that many of the developmental 
movement regimes have actually succeeded in bringing about 
this total mobilization, but it helps explain the ease with which 
the label “totalitarian” can often be attached to developmental 
movement regimes. The reality, however, is often quite different 


* ep. NoTE. In this connection see chap. 17 by Burke and French on Africaniza- 
tion of the bureaucracy. 
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—the reality is to be found in the essentially mixed character of 
the political system in these regimes. 


The Mixed Character of Political Authority 


Though it might tend to be misleading, it will nevertheless be 
helpful to employ, at least initially, some concepts developed by 
Weber, in the attempt to spell out the mixed character of political 
authority in developmental movement regimes. Elements of tra- 
ditional, legal-rational, and charismatic legitimacy claims unmis- 
takably coexist in these regimes. By traditional is meant those 
legitimacy claims based on political organizations which predate 
the colonial periods in Asia and Africa, and the type of oligarchic 
polities found in postindependence Latin America. Very often 
the groups and strata advancing these claims are opposed to 
modernization but, as has been suggested above, there are some 
cases where traditional authority claimants have accepted mod- 
ernization and have been able to ride that particular tiger 
quite successfully. In some other instances the traditional author- 
ity has used newly created modernized channels for advancing its 
own traditional power ends. Usually, however, the spread of the 
developmental ideology having raised demands and expectations 
throughout the society, the modernizers can claim that only by 
centralization can the public sector produce the goods and sery- 
ices now demanded by the people, and that centralization de- 
mands the preponderance of nontraditional authority. 

By nontraditional authority the modernizers do not really 
mean what could be described as legal-rational. Rather, the au- 
thority claims of many modernizing leaders are essentially charis- 
matic. I would like to postpone a fuller discussion of charisma (see 
pp. 520-22 below). Here it is sufficient to note the presence of 
charismatic elements and to suggest that they not only coexist 
with traditional elements, but that in a number of developmental 
movement regimes the full legitimation of such leaders might 
require some form of traditional sanctions at least in its initial 
stages. What often happens is that traditional strata attempt to 
capture a charismatic, nontraditional leader and his movement 
for their purposes, only to find that it is they who are being used. 
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Obviously, any developing polity committed to goals of eco- 
nomic and social modernization will contain at least some legal- 
rational elements. In many cases these were created and left be- 
hind by the colonizer as Western importations and have been 
maintained to a greater or lesser degree after independence. They 
might well be eliminated from certain aspects of the political 
system, especially where a nationalist liberation movement and 
its charismatic leader claim legitimacy on mixed charismatic-tra- 
ditional grounds. But they tend to survive better in what might 
be called the administrative and legal subsystems and in the 
economy. Even in the social and cultural subsystems modern 
elements—the term “modern” here is essentially coterminous 
with “legal-rational” as used immediately above—such as associa- 
tional interest groups may exist side-by-side with caste-based 
groupings; and ascriptive and universalistic norms compete with 
each other for acceptance. This is not to suggest that there are 
actually societies in which either ascriptive or universalistic 
norms claim sole legitimacy; rather, I want to reiterate that socie- 
ties with developmental movement regimes are markedly mixed 
systems, especially their political subsystems. 


The Mass Movement 


Until now in the discussion of developmental movement re- 
gimes no attempt has been made to determine whether all such 
regimes are more-or-less alike, or whether it would be possible to 
distinguish between subtypes. This would become particularly 
relevant if such differences were to affect in a substantial manner 
the structure and functioning of the public bureaucracy. As was 
suggested immediately above, one can easily predict that a suc- 
cessful mobilizing system will surely take ruthless control over 
the civil service while one unable to make its claim to complete 
political supremacy stick will find itself in a situation much like 
that suggested by Riggs’ sala model—the bureaucracy will be 
formally subordinated, but will, in effect, be the real power- 
wielder. However, such a simple, if not simple-minded, dichot- 
omization will not get us very far. 

A more useful scheme for the classification and analysis of 
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movement regimes has been suggested by Eisenstadt.” He has 
proposed two major types of movement regimes: those occurring 
in societies in the later stages of their development, such as 
Russia, the European Communist states, Turkey, and Mexico; 
and those where movement regimes were established in the early 
stages of modernization, such as in the new states of Africa and 
Asia. In the former, where there already exist some modernizing 
features and where resources are substantial, mobilization of re- 
sources, symbols, and institutions will be nearly total. In the 
latter, which have simple economies and where social organiza- 
tion is often at the tribal level, such total mobilization is neither 
possible nor desirable. As was established above (pp. 498-99), 
most developmental movement regimes rank toward the lower end 
of the economic development scale and are in the early stages of 
their political modernization. Thus, most of them would fall in 
the latter of Eisenstadt’s categories, though the degree of actual 
mobilization might vary considerably from case to case. 

The rise of a mass movement, according to Eisenstadt, depends 
on certain conditions occurring in the early stages of develop- 
ment, such as the existence of an elite committed to moderniza- 
tion and broader social strata strongly oriented toward political 
action yet whose social cohesion is poor. It is the presence, ab- 
sence, or combination of these factors that determines the rise of a 
mass movement, independently of the ultimate extent of mobili- 
zation, whether total or partial. 

The exact combination of conditions that might give rise to 
mass movements are of only secondary relevance in this context. 
Once they have come into being, however, we do find in both 
total and nontotal mobilization systems—especially in the latter, 
with which we are chiefly concerned here—certain common fea- 
tures that can be distinguished. 

First, the movement regime is headed by what one observer 
has called a “Presidential-monarch—a kind of chief.” A full dis- 
cussion of such leaders is given below (pp. 520-22). 

Second, in contrast to Communist regimes, developmental 


25. For part of the discussion I am indebted, again, to Shmuel N. Eisenstadt, 
Modernization, Protest and Change (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1966). 
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movement regimes which do not follow the Leninist pattern 
normally do not attempt to distinguish sharply between a van- 
guard or elite party and the mass movement or mass base. The 
movement or party is usually open to most members of the 
society, if not to all, though in practice membership may not be 
very widespread. In any case, there are usually no stringent 
admission requirements and the period of probation and testing 
enforced by most Communist parties is not found. 

Third, this mass party is constructed on the now familiar cellu- 
lar principle, with the structure reaching down into the grass 
roots of the villages. It is here that one can see clearly the 
distinction between the highly organized movements of the more 
developed movement regimes, especially in the Soviet Union, 
and most of those found in the new states. In the latter, though in 
theory the organization is to be fully developed for the purpose of 
mobilizing the entire society, in practice the traditional elements 
in these new states have retained great vitality and are able to 
challenge this new structure. What might well happen is an 
attempt to tie the traditional elements to the new movement 
wherever the former still command strong loyalties. 

Fourth, associated with the party are usually a host of special- 
ized organizations—or rather the regime, in its pursuit of total 
mobilization, attempts to create a network that will cover the 
entire society.* This will include youth organizations to insure 
that the younger generations are reached, as well as functional 
and associational groups which the movement will try to create 
or, if established, bring under its control. Attempts will also be 
made to tie trade unions closely to the regime. This is particularly 
important, for in many of the new states where the government is 
one of the principal employers, civil servants and workers in state 
enterprises make up the bulk of organized labor. The actual 
strength of this organizational network will measure the success 
or failure of the regime in mobilizing the entire society. 

Fifth, the commitment to development has meant that devel- 
opmental movement regimes engage in intensive programs of 


* Ep. NoTE. In this context see also the discussion by Gideon Sjoberg in chap. 8, 
PP. 293-99 above. 
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industrialization and of extending trade both domestically and 
internationally; they do this usually under state auspices. The 
regime will have come to power as the result of a nationalist 
liberation struggle and the promise to stop exploitation by the 
colonial power and by all outsiders, and to bring to the native 
peoples all sorts of material benefits. This usually requires close 
government control over all economic activity, in addition to 
government ownership and operation of those sectors considered 
crucial for rapid modernization and comprehensive planning of 
the total economy. 

All this involves the mass party in economic planning and, 
beyond that, in insuring that the plan is properly executed and 
fulfilled. For that task it often does not have properly trained 
personnel and must rely on persons who, though expert, are not 
necessarily loyal. Moreover, the movement finds that if its party 
functionaries become deeply involved in economic activity, there 
is a risk that party officials turn into factory managers whose 
principal goal is to make the factory run smoothly rather than to 
fulfill party objectives, which might require radical transforma- 
tions of a going concern. 

The experience of the Soviet Union with this tension between 
limiting the party to policy and involving it in execution is quite 
instructive on this point. At various times in its fifty-year life, the 
Communist party in Russia has committed its functionaries to the 
details of day-to-day program implementation, especially in eco- 
nomic activity, only to pull back because in the process party 
secretaries made common cause with industrial managers rather 
than impose on them the programs and norms specified by the 
party leadership. 

Though most of the developmental movement regimes neither 
want to nor are able to mount such programs of total economic 
mobilization, they are all deeply involved in economic affairs. In 
the face of heavy odds resulting from lack of trained personnel or 
personnel of questionable loyalty, they must try to plan and 
supervise the execution of the plan relying on multiple and often 
conflicting sets of experts: party secretaries, industrial managers, 
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old-line civil servants, and the like. The assumed necessity for 
planning and economic controls in a society in the early stages of 
development creates special bureaucratic problems not present in 
other regimes at other stages of development or in postdevelop- 
ment situations. 

Sixth, the need of the movement regime to monopolize not only 
political power but also the means of physical coercion—police 
and army—is a direct result of the highly unstable and frag- 
mented character of the society and of the political system itself. 
Some developmental movement regimes have found that they 
disregarded this need for a monopoly of physical coercion at their 
peril. Though the civil bureaucracy usually does not possess its 
own means of coercion, the military bureaucracy certainly does; 
and the need to control tightly all kinds of armed forces, from 
police to army, is a special problem of the developmental move- 
ment regime. 

Seventh, having discussed earlier the general role and nature of 
the communication system and of symbol management in devel- 
oping societies, we need make only one additional observation. 
The need for a gradual replacement of traditional by modern 
symbols often inhibits a developmental movement regime’s desire 
to make its ideology prevail quickly over the entire society. 
Moreover, if the regime does indeed have full control over the 
mass media and tries to use them to displace traditional and anti- 
modernizing values, it risks raising the expectations of the people 
without being able to fulfill them, and also fostering a condition 
of general normlessness by destroying old symbols abruptly be- 
fore they can be effectively replaced by modernizing ones. 

Finally, this sort of political regime and the goals to which it is 
committed raise a host of questions concerning the structure and 
functioning of the public bureaucracy. Many of these have been 
touched on above but will receive full consideration below (pp. 
529-36). 

The prevalence of movement regimes in developing polities 
may well be considered paradoxical. If modernization is defined 
—and correctly so—as differentiation, specialization, the creation 
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of multitudes of functional and associational groups, openness to 
change, etc.,° then one might ask whether movement regimes 
with their concentration of power, emphasis on political disci- 
pline, central planning, and mass media control are really func- 
tional for development. How can one propose to achieve open- 
ness by creating what looks like a closed society? One possible 
answer is that rapid transformation in the twentieth century, if 
only under the impact of the Marxian model of institutional 
transfer, has in many cases been initiated by such highly disci- 
plined movements. This is not the place to address oneself fully to 
this problem—nor is the present writer competent to do so—but 
it needs to be pointed out that even in Communist systems, and 
especially in the Soviet Union, considerable differentiation and 
specialization have taken place while certain political and eco- 
nomic powers were maintained under strict central control and 
political conformity was ruthlessly enforced. Furthermore, 
though there is considerable disagreement among scholars, there 
is some consensus that the Soviet Union, at least since 1953, has 
undergone sweeping changes which can only be interpreted as 
increased flexibility and increased willingness and ability to meet 
demands. In short, differentiation and specialization are possible 
under movement regime conditions, even during the early stages 
of development when a national liberation movement dominates 
the scene and calls for discipline and sacrifice in the name of 
independence and national construction. 


The Role of the Charismatic Leader 


It might seem an artificial distinction, and one difficult to 
maintain, to discuss the mass movement without any reference to 
its leader or leadership. However, not all mass movements have 
been led or are being led by persons with the sort of leadership 
qualities called “charismatic.” Certainly the Communist move- 


° ep. NOTE. For some writers this concept is called “democratic parte 
rather than “modernization,” although in many cases modernization may imply 
democratic development. 

26. Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (part III of Grundriss der So- 
zialékonomik, ed. S. Altmann et al. [Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1922]; a recent edition is Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft: Grundriss verstehenden 
Soziologie. Mit einem Anhang: Die rationalen und soziologischen Grundlagen der 
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ment regimes have been largely without them, though the first 
successful Communist leader, Lenin, had qualities of personal 
leadership that cannot be considered anything but charismatic. 
In many other regimes the charisma of the leader is weak, if not 
entirely absent. 

Nevertheless, a mass movement which calls on its followers for 
bravery, sacrifice, and rigid obedience can do so more effectively 
if the leader’s claim to make such demands rests on “devotion to 
[his] specific and exceptional sanctity, heroism or exemplary 
character, and on the normative pattern or order revealed or 
ordained by him.” Undoubtedly, many independence move- 
ments and developmental movement regimes have been led by 
individuals who fit this description. Not only that, but the term 
“charisma” can validly be applied to such widely diverging types 
of leaders as Gandhi and Nkrumah, Nehru and Nasser. The 
objection that with the exception of Gandhi these men were not 
really Christ-like figures is well taken. 

At the same time the mixed character of power and authority 
patterns not only in transitional but also in modernized societies 
is both the result of and has, in turn, fostered the rise of leaders 
who combine in themselves traditional and modernizing, as well 
as charismatic qualities. With the exception of Gandhi, men like 
Nasser, Nkrumah, and Nehru have held government posts which 
are essentially part of a legal-rational order. In addition, at least 
in the case of Nkrumah, but in the case of other African leaders as 
well, a successful attempt was made to fashion a leadership claim 
containing all three “grounds” of authority. In the case of Ghana 
the maintenance of traditional values and the legitimation of the 
modernizing leader by these traditional values was crucial for 
Nkrumah’s success. * 

It is not difficult to understand the great utility of charismatic 
leaders for independence movements and the setting up of new 
Musik, 4th rev.ed., ed. by Johannes Winkelmann [Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul 


Siebeck), 1956]. The relevant sections on charisma are to be found on pp. 124, 
140-53, 155-58, and 679-754; for the latter passage the appropriate reference to 
the 4th edition is pp. AEE SS 
® =p. NOTE. The reader is reminded that this essay was written in 1964, well be- 
fore the overthrow by military coup of the Nkrumah government. 

27. Ibid., p. 124. 
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states. What poses graver problems is the question of succession, 
or at least of orderly succession, to insure the continued function- 
ing of a new state whose institutional, behavioral, and value 
patterns are still essentially unstable—in part at least because of 
the essentially unstable quality of charisma. What has been called 
the “routinization of charisma” is particularly difficult to achieve 
when the leader is purely charismatic and little or no organiza- 
tion of an even quasi-permanent order has grown up around him. 

However, the experience of some developmental movement 
regimes with charismatic leadership suggests that in the mass 
movement may be found the instrumentality for the routinization 
of the charisma which adheres to the men who lead the move- 
ment to independence and through the first postindependence 
period. The mass movement itself may become the carrier of the 
developmental ideology and may be able to urge the people on to 
hard work and sacrifice even after the great leader of the early 
years has passed from the scene. 


The Bureaucratic Model 


Before attempting to spell out the characteristics of bureauc- 
racy in a developmental movement regime, three 2 methindaingie! 
observations are in order. 

First, the present model shares with Weber's ideal-typical con- 
structs not only a certain remoteness from any iny specifically identi- 
fiable empirical reality, but also the quality of “one-sided accen- 
_tuation.” In the present case this means that the preoccupation 
with developmental goals has caused us to place special emphasis 
on those features which help to accentuate these aspects of real- 
ity. It also means that an attempt will be made to fit these 
one-sidedly emphasized phenomena into what is hoped is a “uni- 
fied analytical construct.”” 

Second, this is to be a model only for a certain cluster_of 
political systems, namely, those which have been term ed move- 


28. Max Weber, The Methodology of the Social Science, trans. and ed. Edward 
A. Shils and Henry A. Finch (Glencoe, Ill: The Free Press, 1949); p. go. See 
also my discussion in “The Bureaucratic Model,” pp. 62-63 the literature 
there cited, note 16 above. 
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ment regimes, and not all political systems. For this reason those 
~features will be accentuated which seem to flow from and can be | 
irectly related to . these movement regimes. At the same time, no | 
‘claim is made that all the characteristics of bureaucracies in these \__ 
polities can be attributed in a direct one-to-one relationship to \ 

—the type of legitimizing authority in them. They may well share | 
‘common characteristics with developmental polyarchies, but for 
present purposes our attention is focused on those qualities that 
can _can confidently be identified with the developmental movement 
“regime type. 

"Third, the model will attempt to encompass structural as well | _, 
_as functional and behavioral characteristics of such bureaucra- | 
“cies. It will do so while realizing how difficult it is to specify 
_without ambiguity “the interrelationship between the basic mo- 
“tives of human beings and the types of institutional roles that 
they will undertake and even the types of over-all institutional 
structures (such as economic and political systems) that they 
may help to develop.” 

Bureaucracies in developmental movement regimes have cer- 
tain general features plus a number of structural, behavioral, and 
functional characteristics, together with certain correlates which 
closely link these characteristics, i.e, behavioral correlates of 
functional characteristics, etc. 





General Features of the Model 


Among the general features which deserve to be emphasized 
are these: the importance of bureaucracy for developmental tasks 
and goals; general consequences flowing from the nature of the 
developmental ideology; general _consequences flowing from the 
nature of the movement regime; the logic of charismatic leader- 
ship; centralization versus differentiation; and technical criteria 
and power position of the bureaucracy. 


The Importance of Bureaucracy 


The importance, if not always the power, of an individual or a 
group of individuals is closely related to their ability to help meet 


29. Shmuel N. Eisenstadt, “The Need for Achievement,” Economic Develop- 
ment and Cultural Change 11 (July 1963), 426. 
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certain crucial needs of the system of which they are a part. 
David Brown put it pithily when he quoted an anonymous health 

: _ | Specialist in a developing polity: “The conduct of a DDT pro- 
| gram. . . is go percent administration and 10 percent knowing 
x | “how to spray. ” He went on to say that in these developing polities 
F government “is not only the most powerful single f force, it is athe 
~ scope of the public sector, the central importance of geen? 
and, in a developmental movement regime, the especial commit- 
ment to developmental goals, all combine to underscore the im- 
portance of the public bureaucracy for the central purposes of the 

system. 


General Consequences of Ideology 


It follows directly from what has just been said that the exist- 
ence of, and demands for devotion to, an ideology of develop- 
ment are central features of a 1 developmental movement regime. 
Therefore, demands of loyalty will be made on the bureaucracy 
in the name of the ideology. But there is also a paradoxical 
feature. To the extent that this ideology is diffuse and often no 
more than a loose collection of prescriptions and proposals d drawn 
from a variety of, and at times contradictory, sources, it becomes 
difficult to specify what the ideology is and what the bureaucracy 
is expected to do in its name. Being central it demands loyalty, 
but being diffuse it makes possible evasion and even opposition, 
if not sabotage, by the bureaucracy. 


General Consequences of Regime 


From the nature of the movement regime a number of im 
tant and direct consequences flow for the operation of The be. - 
reaucracy. First, there is the effort to mobilize) the entire society. 

~ This effort has, of course, succeeded only partially in many devel- 
opmental movement regimes. But the degree of success provides 
a basis for comparing the bureaucracies i in such regimes. The 


ee 


30. David S. Brown, “The Key to Self-help: Improving the Administrative 
Capabilities e ‘Aid-receiving Countries,” Public Administration Review 24 (June 


1964), 69-70. 
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total politicizing of all society imposes a high degree of involve- 
ment in the political process on the bureaucracy. 


It also forces the bureaucracy to cope with a set of contradic-, 


_tory requirements. It must follow the orders of the regime (ie., 
‘be neutral), but it must also be totally involved politically. It 


must be managerially competent and task-oriented, but it must | 


also be devoted to and actively cooperate with the symbol-mak- 
“ers in legitimizing the regime. Obviously, in those movement 
regimes where the modernizing elite is in full control and has 
achieved a high degree of mobilization the bureaucracy will be 
visibly autonomous only to the extent that it is, in fact, part of the 
modernizing elite.“ Where mobilization has been only partially 
achieved, the bureaucracy will tend to come into its own until a 
situation is reached, described well in Riggs’ sala model, where 
the political elites, apart from the bureaucracy, are so weak and 
scattered that the bureaucracy can assert its autonomy with 
barely a serious challenge. 

Second, in the developmental movement regime the mixed 


character of | political authority will be reflected in the existence of / 
what one might(call multiple bureaucracies. There will be at least | 


‘Ewo sets of contrasting types of administrative staffs in these 
_ polities. . Administrative staffs on the local level, especially in the 
~ simple . African economies, will be concerned with tasks that dis- 
“tinguish them sharply from the central bureaucracies engaged in 
sophisticated technical tasks. Moreover, the bureaucrats who 
came from the old preindependence cadres can be contrasted 
with the new, postindependence personnel; the former often are 
concerned chiefly with law and order and the latter with develop- 
ment and economic growth. i 

_Finally, the public bureaucracy (central and local, postinde- 
_pendence and preindependence ) must coexist with a party bu- 

reaucracy which, in the name of the legitimizing authority of the 

31. This might produce the paradoxical situation in which bureaucrats in a 
fully mobilized system who are trusted members of the party or movement appear 
to have greater autonomy than those in a less fully mobilized system where the 
selection of bureaucrats is not and often cannot be as tightly controlled as in the 
first case. The bureaucrat who has * “internalized” the norms of the mobilization 


system will appear to be more autonomous vis-a-vis the party than the bureaucrat 
who has not or serves a regime that is not at all sure of its control of the society. 
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mass movement, concerns itself with all the tasks of the public 
servants. Traditional, charismatic, and modernizing elements in 
the legitimizing authority are thus reflected in the behavior of a 
multitude of mutually conflicting “public” servants—after all, it 
seems unrealistic not to consider the party bureaucracy as part of 
the public bureaucracy in regimes where the single party and the 
state are claimed to be one and indivisible. * 

Third, the character of the mass movement impinges directly 
on the public bureaucracy. The strength or weakness of the 
movement is the key variable. One consequence of a strong mass 
movement has already been suggested: if the party succeeds in 
creating a complete cellular structure reaching down to the vil- 
lage level and staffs this with a party bureaucracy, such a party 
officialdom becomes, in effect, a sector of the public bureaucracy. 
It is devoted to the movement and its goals and can shape 
recruitment, personnel structure, and even the operations of the 
state administration. 

Next, the network of paraparty organizations, if fully devel- 
oped, impinges in a similar manner on the state civil services and 
on the manner in which they help shape and implement public 
policy. As instrumentalities of the movement they often claim a 
higher wisdom than the mere technical competence of the bu- 
reaucrat—unless, of course, the bureaucrat is a trusted member of 
the movement. But this is the case only after the regime has been 
in existence long enough to train its own experts. The central 
place occupied by the fulfillment of economic development plans 
in the ideology and program of the movement regime makes this 
policy area especially crucial for the society. 

Here, particularly, demands that plans be fulfilled may clash 
head-on with the technical expertise or even the general mana- 
gerial know-how of the bureaucrat. There is also the possibility 
that the bureaucrat, a loyal party member, is no more competent 
to bring about the fulfillment of the plan than are his party 
comrades who do not happen to have been appointed to the state 
administration. Finally, the movement's efforts to control all 


* ep. NoTE. For further light on this question see chaps. 13 and 14 by Barnett and 
Beck, above. 
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means of physical coercion and all media of communication 
makes the bureaucrat helpless vis-a-vis the movement to the 
extent that it has succeeded in this effort. Again, the bureaucrat 
who also occupies a prominent position in the movement partici- 
pates in exercising these controls, but it is then doubtful whether 
he benefits as a bureaucrat from this dual role and function. 


The Logic of Charismatic Leadership 


Though in actual movement regimes the presence or absence of 
a truly charismatic Jeader may make a dramatic difference, for 
the purposes of our analytic construct which emphasizes the 
“central place of the mass movement, the role of the charismatic 
“Yeader is not crucial. No doubt the presence of a person success- 





“fully exercising c charismatic power imposes stronger claims on the | 
loyalty « of bureaucrats. But because the elite, including its titular |. 


Yeader, has been assumed to have mixed traditional-charismatic- }, 


modern qualities, there is no need to provide for pure charisma in | 


this model. 
Pipa charisma i is only a partial source of legitimation, its absence 

will not lead to profound change in the workings of the model. 
~ Even i 1 if there is a charismatic leader, he will try to routinize his 
claim to legitimate authority and regularize the succession prob- 
‘Tem by vesting in the movement itself the claim to be obeyed. 
The many ways in which the party affects the public bureaucracy 
have already been spelled out above. The impact of a charismatic 
leader may be somewhat more personal in form, but it will not 


“differ much in content from that of the ruling party. 


aetna 


Centralization versus Decentralization 


The paradox of the centralized movement regime as an agent 
of differentiation has already been analyzed. It now remains to 
consider the consequences of this centralization-differentiation 
tension for the bureaucracy. It may be hypothesized that in 


developmental movement regimes where mobilization has been 


successful, the principal agent for managing this tension is the — 


mass movement. In modernizing polities the bureaucracy is often 
‘one of the main areas of political struggle, becomes an interest 


2) 
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group ir in its own right, and serves as the principe instrumentality 


~ mental movement regimes, however, the mass movement itself 
attempts to fulfill these functions; and only if it is unable to live 
up to its claims for monopoly as a modernizing agent will the 
bureaucracy reenter the picture. To the extent that the party has 
successfully taken over or permeated the bureaucracy, members 
of the latter will, of course, participate in this task of tension- 
management, not as bureaucrats, however, but as part of the 
movement. 


Bureaucratic Technique and Power 


A facile assumption is often made that the prevalence of tech- 
nical criteria in making political decisions strengthens the bu- 
reaucracy, especially in developing polities where bureaucrats 
are often the only persons with such technical and managerial 

~ expertise. This may be true, but only if certain other conditions 
are met, as well. These conditions, however, do not exist where a 
developmental movement regime has successfully mobilized the 
society. If political power is firmly entrenched in the mass move- 
ment, the technical and managerial skills of the bureaucracy will 
be tightly controlled and eventually the movement will be able to 
rely on persons who are both “expert” and “red”—to use the 
terminology of Communist movement regimes. 

There is still another invalid assumption that is often made 
concerning the nature of technical and managerial competence: 
that if such criteria prevail, modernization will be assured. How- 
ever, there is really no assurance that such competence exercised 
by a public bureaucracy, or by any body of men, will actually be 
used to modernize the society of which they are a part. They may 
simply use these skills to build or extend their own power posi- 
tion with little or no regard for society as a whole. Again, the 
possibility of such an occurrence is minimal in a mobilization 
system, unless the bureaucracy, instead of being firmly under the 
control of the party, manages to take over the movement and 
subvert it to its own purposes. 

In short, even in developmental movement regimes presiding 
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over societies with simple economies and a weak modernizing 
segment, the relationships between the movement, the state 
machinery, and other groups in society are far from simple. The 
preponderance of the bureaucratic sectors, deplored by Pye, Rus- 
tow, and others, may be characteristic of some modernizing sys- 
tems but is surely not common to all of them. 


Specific Characteristics of the Model 


Before examining in detail the specific characteristics of bu- 
reaucracy in developmental movement regimes, it might be well 
to stress again that the choice of characteristics identified in 
Table 10 and’ discussed in the following pages was made chiefly 
‘in order to) present a _one-sidedly accentuated picture of a particu- 


| 
; 


‘ 


| Functional (F 1-8) 


/1 Multifunctional (wide scope) 
|2 Mixed functions (resulting 
from mixed authority type) 
| 

| 3 Legitimizing 





| 
'4 Fostering participation 
| 


! 5 Entrepreneurial and 
; innovational 
If 


|6 Integrating 


|7 Planning (including community 


development) 
\ 
8 Communication system functions 


able 10. Characteristics of Bureaucracy 


Behavioral (B 1—4) 


B 1 Flexibility 
(Behavioral correlate of 


FE S24} 


B 2 Loyalty 
(Behavioral correlate of 


F 2,3, 4, 6, 8) 


B 3 Joint persuader—order-giver 
(Behavioral correlate of 


F 4) 


B 4 Entrepreneurial and inno- 
vative 
(Behavioral correlate of 


F 5) 








Structural (S 1-6) 


S 1 Multiple bureaucracies and 
organizational flexibility 
for new tasks 

(Structural correlate of 


F 1) 


S 2 Diffuse v. specialized 
criteria 
(Structural correlate of 
F 2, 3) 


S 3 Adaptation v. control 
(Structural correlate of 


F 4, 5) 


S 4 Generalist v. specialist 
(Structural correlate of F 6) 


S 5 Recruiting for multiple skills/ 
loyalty 
(Structural correlate of 


Ealsr2) 


S 6 Multipurpose areal organiza- 
tion 
(Structural correlate of 
F 3, 6, 7, 8) 
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lar type of bureaucracy. No attempt is made to present either a 
full picture or a model of any administrative staff; only those 
characteristics have been developed which seemed to aid in high- 
lighting the bureaucracy of a particular kind of political system 
devoted to specific goals, both generic and particular. 

On logical grounds there seemed to be no reason for making 
any one of the three characteristics on Table 10 the primary and 
the others secondary (or dependent) categories. Obviously, func- 
tional, behavioral, and structural characteristics cannot be ranked 
as being more or less important in identifying the sort of bureauc- 
racy with which we are here concerned. Moreover, any structural 
characteristics have behavioral and functional correlates, any be- 
havioral characteristics have structural and functional correlates, 
and so forth. In the first stage of constructing the table, structural 
characteristics seemed to fall into place as primary elements. In 
the final analysis, however, functional characteristics seemed to 
provide a better starting point. Consequently, they are specified 
first; but behavioral and structural characteristics are not simply 
the consequences of the functional requisites. This appearance 
could, perhaps, have been avoided by cross-listing functional 
characteristics as correlates of behavioral and structural ones. 
However, careful use of Table 10 will make it clear that the three 
classes of characteristics are of equal significance in determining 
the nature of bureaucracy in developmental movement regimes. 


Functional Characteristics 


All of these characteristics could have been subsumed under 
the first two (F 1, 2): the bureaucracy is engaged in fulfilling a 
wide range of functions because of the wide scope of government 
and commitment to developmental goals in such regimes (F 1: 
Multifunctional). Moreover, its functions are mixed technical-po- 
litical as the result of the mixed traditional-charismatic-modern- 
izing character of legitimate authority (F 2: Mixed functions). 
Functional characteristics 5 and 7 (entrepreneurial and innova- 
tive, and planning and community development) follow from the 
wide scope of government, while functional characteristics 3, 4, 6, 
and 8 result from the mixed technical-political role of the bu- 
reaucracy in developmental movement regimes. 


SS as. 
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Taking first the mixed technical-political functions, we can 
identify those flowing directly from the nature of the movement 
regime: its use of all channels to establish and spread its claim to 


Jegitimacy does not exclude the bureaucracy, which is required to | 


assist the movement in realizing this claim (F 3). Next, to the 
“extent that popular participation has been identified as a feature 
of the modernizing movement regime and is implicit in the re- 
gime’s notion of development, the bureaucracy is engaged not 
merely in carrying out orders and watching over their enforce- 
ment, but must be able to elicit popular participation (F 4), not 
only in political actions such as elections but in economic devel- 
opment tasks as well, including community development pro- 
grams.” 
Third, the integrating function of the bureaucracy is particu- 
larly important in the developmental movement regime that at- 


in the law-and-order tradition of the former colonial rulers while 
the specialists are more development-oriented. As a result, the 
generalists are frequently unable to fulfill the integrating function 
which logically falls to them. 
Finally, the méed for a unified communication system, which 
introduces the modernizing symbols championed by the mass 
“movement in an orderly fashion is particularly great in develop- 
“ing polities, especially those in the very early stages of moderni- 
“zation, such as those in Africa (F 8). In such situations the na- 
tional and other bureaucracies which extend throughout the 


32. A strong if not almost quixotic case for grass-roots participation is Iqbal 
Narain, “Democratic Decentralization: The Idea, the Image, and the Reality,” 
Indian Journal of Public Administration 9 (1963), 9-34. Though his zeal for 
local autonomy is great, the author is quite sensitive to the dangers of devolution 
such as inefficiency and corruption and, above all, the danger that traditional 
notables will use the power that is devolving chiefly for the non-Western variants 
of parish-pump politics. The same concern for autonomy and values at the local 
level is shown by Louis Joseph Lebret, “Le probléme des valeurs et des relations 
dans la planification et la programmation du développement,” Développement et 
Civilisations, Sept. 1963, pp. 22-23. 
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country are called on to assist in creating a new, or strengthening 
an existing, communications network. 

Those bureaucratic functions which particularly reflect the 
wide scope of government activity and especially the commit- 
ment to development goals are the entrepreneurial, innovative, 
and planning functions (F 5, 7). There is a considerable body of 
literature which in one way or another attempts to specify how 
innovation and achievement motivation can be introduced into 
societies from which it has been absent. Focusing especially on 
the bureaucracy and its developmental functions, Victor Thomp- 
son suggests the following requisites for a successful development 
administration: an innovative atmosphere, the operationalizing 
and wide sharing of planning goals, the combining of planning 
(thinking) and action (doing), a cosmopolitan atmosphere, the 
diffusion of influence, the increasing toleration of interdepend- 
ence, and avoidance of bureau-pathology. 

In addition to innovation and planning, the need for entrepre- 
neurship in the bureaucracies of developmental movement re- 
gimes is particularly great. Yet because the movement wants to 
keep a close check on the bureaucrats in a great variety of state 
enterprises, it often does so at the expense of the entrepreneurial 
skills that are required to operate such ventures as steel mills and 
air lines.* 

Taken together, these eight functional characteristics flow di- 
rectly from the particular form of political authority with which 
we are concerned here, the movement regime, and from the 
commitment to development on the part of these regimes. They 
should provide a usable tool for the comparative functional anal- 
ysis of bureaucracy in such regimes. 


Behavioral Characteristics 


Again, the first two characteristics listed in Table 10 encompass 
the salient features of the developmental movement regime. They 
correspond to the first two functional characteristics. Flexibility — 


® ep, NoTE. In this connection see also the discussion of creativity in the Soviet 
bureaucracy contained in chap. 19, by Joseph Berliner. 
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(B 1) is the behavioral correlate of F 1, 5, and 7, ‘and Loyalty (B 

2) of F 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8. F lexibility is a behavioral characteristic 
_that is essential for bureaucracy in the sort of rapidly changing 

situation that confronts most of these polities. The existence of a 
multiplicity of bureaucracies to cope with a wide variety of tasks, | 
the tendency to create new organizations for new tasks, and the | 
attitudes and behavior patterns necessary for successful innova-| 
tion, planning, and economic activity, can well be subsumed 
“under the term “flexibility,” To underline its importance, innova- 
tive and entrepreneurial behavior is listed separately but it is, of 
course, closely related to the flexibility characteristic. 

The term “loyalty” (B 2) is used here not only in the sense in 
which it is so fashionable currently in the United States (though 
that is also included), but in a related sense as it applies to 
organizational behavior. This involves the loyalty demanded of 
bureaucrats by the movement regime to its political claims, and 
~ beyond that to its modernizing goals. There is also the loyalty in 
organizations which follows from the “essentially conservative”. 
nature of “organizational logic.” To the extent that large-scale 
organizations are not legal-rational abstractions but have strongly 
diffuse and particularistic features, organizational loyalty is also 
a requirement, especially if the organization is strongly committed 
to specific goals within the framework of the development ideol- 
ogy. a 

ePiGoing it has been suggested, is a question of attitudes 
rather than of organization. This insight can also be applied to 
the sort of entrepreneurial and innovative behavioral patterns 
required for successful bureaucratic functioning in developing , 
polities (B 4). The bureaucrat must play the unfamiliar role of 


joint persuader-order-giver seems to loom very ieee among the 
behavioral characteristics of the movement regime bureaucracy 


ee 3)” 


* =p. NOTE. Compare Neale’s discussion of the development administrator as 
missionary, chap. 10, pp. 331-33. 

33. Robert Presthus, The Oi vancasendl Society: An Analysis and a Theory 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1962), p. 291. 
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Structural Characteristics 


Though structural characteristics are presented here as corre- 
lates of functional characteristics, it would have been equally 
plausible to begin this analysis with elements of structure and 
present function and behavior purely as correlates of structure. 
There is good reason, however, for proceeding in the present 
fashion. First, as was pointed out above, there is considerable 
validity to Riggs’ contention that in all transitional societies there 
is a high degree of formalism. Secondly, in systems undergoing 
rapid transformation structural elements are less accurate as mir- 
rors of change than functional and behavioral criteria, even if 
there is no “evil” intent to use legal structure as a disguise for 
behavior which violates prescribed norms or was never intended 
to be subsumed under them. It is more relevant that structural 
elements change less rapidly and thus may be less reliable guides 
than function or behavior in our efforts to comprehend bureauc- 
racy. 

Few of the structural charactristics need much additional com- 
ment; they have already been mentioned under the: appropriate 
functional and behavioral headings. . The: existence_0 of multiple 
bureaucracies and the (need for organizational flexibility ‘are _re- 
lated directly to the regime’s commitment to development 
through the instrumentalities of the public sector, together with 
the conception, already discussed, that new agencies and bureau- 
cratic corps are created for new tasks (S 1). This is especially 
common in polities ; where established bureaucracies seem _to re- 
sist new tasks because they see them as threats to their situations 

acquises. 
The nature of legitimate authority—its mixed traditional-char- 
ismatic-modernizing character—is reflected in the existence of 
bureaucratic elements operating under diffuse, particularistic cri- 
teria (S 2). Traditional or semitraditional administrative staffs 
exist side-by-side with more modern types. In addition, there is 
often a party bureaucracy which, in a successfully mobilized 
system, faces the state administration with a claim to superior 
wisdom based on the charisma of the leader or the semiroutinized 
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or fully routinized charisma of the mass movement. The existence 
of a party bureaucracy organized down to the village level pro- 
foundly affects the structure of the state bureaucracy, especially 
in those developmental movement regimes that have achieved 
sufficient economic growth to need a reasonably specialized civil 
service in addition to the mass-movement machinery. 

Control, as one of the crucial problems of bureaucracy—both 
extrabureaucratic and /intrabureaucratic control—has rightfully 
“claimed our attention in the study of Western, fully developed 
polities (S 3). But control in a situation of rapid change is much 


less relevant. (The ideal must be adaptation, ‘and this involves | 
creativity and looseness of definition and structure. This_is_a ' 


crucial point, for in many developing polities at least part of the 
bureaucracy bears the stamp of the former colonial ruler, or of 
European and American expertise. With it came preoccupation 
with control and insufficient concern with adaptation and flexibil- 


ity. Therefore, the structural elements of the bureaucracy must , 


reflect this shift from a need for control to a*greater need for 
adaptation. 

The generalist-specialist problem has already been aired (S 4). 
One point might be added. The need for both specialists and 
generalists seems obvious. The failure of conventionally trained 
generalists on the Western model to understand the needs of 
science and technology is not an argument for abandoning gener- 
alists. Rather, it should alert us to the need for changing the 
_education of future generalists to include a better understanding 
of science and technology. The difficulty involved in making such 
changes has already been touched upon; but the need for such 
generalists persists and the importance of integrating mechanisms 
in rapidly changing systems only underscores the necessity for 
including such a generalist corps among the structural elements 
of the model. 

Recruitment for the bureaucracy of developmental polities 
calls for structural arrangements that will foster the selection of 
civil servants, both expert and loyal (S 5). The expertise must 
meet the needs arising from the wide scope of the public sector, 
and especially its modernizing nature; the degree of loyalty de- 
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manded will reflect the character of the movement regime which 
claims the sole right to exercise legitimate authority. 

Finally, areal organization in developmental movement re- 
gimes poses a number of difficult structural problems that have to 
be resolved, if such areal organization is to help meet develop- 
mental goals and serve the dominant mass movement (S 6). The 
impulse to centralize is tempered by the regime’s call for grass- 
roots participation, and mass-movement cellular organization 
down to the village level makes it difficult for state administrators 
to adhere to technical, specialized standards in the face of close 
supervision by political activists who demand fulfillment of party 
programs. 


Conclusion 


Over fifteen years ago, when interest in comparative adminis- 
tration began to gather strength, a research design for the anal- 
ysis of a number of national bureaucracies was prepared.” Al- 
though never implemented, this design has influenced subse- 
quent thinking in this field. In retrospect, we can see that this 
Sayre-Kaufman design reflected the innocence of early efforts in 
comparative administration. It was based on the assumption that 
one could get meaningful answers about bureaucracy in develop- 
ing polities of all kinds from a set of questions designed largely 
on the basis of experience with public bureaucracies in Western, 
fully developed polities. However, in the decade past, advances 
have been made on several fronts. 

First, from public, semipublic, and academic sources have 
come descriptions—in the best sense of the word—of administra- 
tion and bureaucracy in a number of polities. Though they often 
seem to be describing different parts of the proverbial elephant, 
they do provide the basis for the concerted attack that should be 


undertaken now. 


34. Wallace S. Sayre and Herbert Kaufman, “Outline of a Suggested Method 
of Study of Comparative Administration,” mimeographed (Washington, D.C.: 
American Political Science Association, n.d.). 
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Second, we have advanced considerably in the intervening 
years in our understanding of the change process we now call 
political development. It is not just “understanding” in the loose 
and fuzzy sense in which the term has so often been used in 
traditional political science, but we have reached a stage in which 
we can ask and also answer questions in a problem-oriented 
manner: What is political development? What can be done to 
start the process? What are the consequences of this particular 
form of transformation? 

Third, we have created the methodological tools and research 
instruments that can carry us from the Sayre-Kaufman design 
and the Western-oriented Weberian ideal-types to the sort of 
polities for which Riggs conceived the sala model and for which 
the present scheme has been constructed. If the time was not ripe 
for systematic field work a decade or two ago, it certainly is now 
—and that should be the next step. 


Chapter 17 


Bureaucracy and Africanization 


Fred G. Burke and Peter L. French 


The purpose of this chapter is to advance some general propo- 
sitions about the process of Africanization. A more comprehen- 
sive definition of the concept of Africanization follows. At this 
point it is sufficient to refer to a process whereby roles formerly 
occupied by expatriates or persons of a minority race are filled by 
Africans. 

Agitation for and the final achievement of independence in 
nearly every African country are followed almost immediately by 
a vigorous demand that native Africans replace non-natives and 
expatriates in the important roles in the economy, society, and 
the polity. The process and the politics of Africanization pro- 
foundly affect nation-building in Africa. The impact of this phe- 
nomenon is of such significance as to warrant serious scholarly 
attention. 

This chapter, then, seeks to provide a framework for system- 
atic, comparative examination of the process of Africanization in 
selected African countries and regions. Hopefully, it will assist in 
the identification of process similarities which vary indepen- 
dently of space. And, ideally, it will draw attention to the varia- 
tions and, thereby, help us to ascertain the nature and signifi- 
cance of the relevant dependent variables. We will also draw 
attention to the relation of the metropolitan model to the process 
of Africanization for in Africa, at least, the alterations are pre- 
dominantly evolutionary and the metropolitan legacy is an impor- 
tant element affecting the process. 


This chapter was originally prepared for presentation to the College Park Con- 
ference of the Comparative Administration Group, April 1966. 
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The Concept of Africanization 


Africanization is a term referring to a particular type of role 
recruitment and role definition occurring in Africa. It involves the 
deliberate substitution in positions of authority, influence, and 
status of one category of persons for another. Persons termed and 
perceived as Africans are recruited and appointed to positions 
previously occupied by persons termed European or Asian. For 
purposes of this process, Africans are defined both sociologically 
and politically. Sociologically, an African is one whose ancestry is 
derived solely from the African continent. In Africa south of the 
Sahara, he is a person whose skin color is relatively black. In 
North Africa he is further defined by his acceptance of the Mus- 
lim religion. 

The process whereby one category of persons assumes positions 
of authority, influence, and status from another is what is fre- 
quently meant by the term “revolution.” This process may indeed 
be peaceful and constitutional, as it has been in most of newly 
independent Africa. It may, however, involve a drastic alteration 
in the loci of power and sovereignty as in much but not all of 
Africa; or it may occur in the wake of a periodic expression of 
public opinion in the form of the election of one party and the 
defeat of another. Recognizing these variations on a theme of 
authority transfer, it is important that we understand Africaniza- 
tion as but one form of a more fundamental process of role and 
status redefinition. 

Placing Africanization in this more general context enables us 
to draw upon a wide range of experience and carefully docu- 
mented history. A knowledge of similar processes in other times 
and places should help us to perceive patterns and to anticipate 
implications of observed variation. Our familiarity with the be- 
havior of other organizations under similar stress should assist us 
to formulate workable hypotheses about the direction and the 
implications of Africanization in the new states. 

Our concern will focus primarily but not exclusively on signifi- 
cant status and role alterations within the polity generally and 
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within the public services (bureaucracy) more specifically. This, 
however, is but an analytical choice for the operation of the 
process affects essentially (though differentially) all institutions 
within the society studied. We are not, for example, generally 
concerned with the Africanization of professions. However, the 
substitution of Africans for non-Africans as professional public 
servants is directly our concern, because it is a process explicitly 
engineered through the exercise of political authority. In a similar 
fashion we are concerned with the Africanization (or deliberate 
non-Africanization ) of economic roles only insofar as this reflects 
political policy. 


Africanization as a Part of Nation-Building 


In attempting an analysis of Africanization, a fundamental 
consideration is the place of this one process within other, 
broader systemic changes occurring in all African countries. Im- 
portant as the process of role recruitment and redefinition is to all 
these new nations, it represents but a single facet in the complex, 
interrelated tasks of nation-building, and any systematic investi- 
gation of Africanization should seek to fit this process into the 
broader context. As a basis for discussion, then, we submit a 
simple matrix whereby future observations and findings may be 
summarized in terms of the Africanization process specifically 
and political development more generally. 

Accepting the proposition that a primary responsibility of any 
state is to protect itself from threats that could induce systemic 
collapse, we recognize the interrelation of voluntary compliance 
and probabilities of enforcement as two basic forces utilized to 
insure such stability. Further, we recognize both short-and long- 
run implications for the process of Africanization. The interrela- 
tion of these two variables produces an inquiry into the long- and 
short-run effects of political role recruitment and role definition 
on the overall stability of any nation. The resulting matrix (see 
table on page 541 represents an idealization of what the control- 
ling elite in any African country must consider in pursuing a 
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policy of Africanization. The implementation of such an ideal 
suffers from sociopolitical parameters which are discussed below. 
The failure to make a serious effort to Africanize in conjunction 
with overall systemic demands jeopardizes the continuation of 
the system as a whole. 

In formulating this discussion of the realities of Africanization 
we have been guided by certain assumptions that help define the 
role of Africanization within the process of nation-building: 

1. Africanization is a response to radical alterations in the 

power structure.’ 





Ideal Requirements for Africanization in New Africa States 


Enhance realization of probable 


Short run 


Long run 


Enhance voluntary compliance 


Meeting mass demands for recruitment 
of Africans to build support for the gov- 
ernment and enhance governmental- 
constitutional legitimacy over the party 


Increasing recruitment of Africans in 
technical posts to enhance communication 
with regard to all socioeconomic tasks of 
nation-building 


enforcement 


Establishment of Africans in key author- 
ity roles to insure public awareness of 
the transfer of the loci of power 


Broadened recruitment of Africans to 
prevent disaffection that could result in 
destabilizing behavior requiring coercive 
intervention 





2. Changes in the power structure (categorized change in 
political role and status) result in a redefinition of the nature 
—that is the purposes and functions—of the polity. 

3. A redefinition of the nature of the polity affects alterations 
in the political structure consistent with the redefinition but 
limited by the legacy of the metropole model and by pre- 
existing and persisting vested interests. 

4. A viable, redefined polity (both structure and function) will 
depend upon the development of a national civic culture to 
legitimize newly defined political means and ends. 

5. Africanization as affected by and as affecting alterations in 


1. This was well stated by a graduate student in our seminar on Africanization. 
Africanization can usually be viewed, he proposed, as the synthesis of a thesis 
of imperialism and an antithesis of nationalism (Jules Burgevin, unpublished 
paper, Political Science 373, Syracuse University, Fall 1966). 
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political function and structure is a conflict-laden process. 

6. Viable nation-building is peculiarly dependent upon the in- 
terrelationship of the processes of Africanization and the 
development of a civic culture—and therefore upon the 
resolution of conflict between the goals of political role car- 
riers, the goals of the public, and the goals of the organiza- 
tion as a continuing system. 

A useful purpose will be served by the discussion of these 
assumptions in greater detail, focusing on the interrelationship 
between the environment and Africanization as a sociopolitical 
and administrative process.” 


Africanization and Social Change 


Fundamental change in the category of persons (nationality, 
race, party, class, etc.) exercising political authority in a society 
does not necessarily involve significant social change. Conquest 
and indirect rule of African kingdoms did not, at least initially, 
fundamentally affect the traditional society. However, political 
independence in Africa was sought not only to wrest public 
decision-making away from a competing category of persons, but 
as a means of achieving social equality. Even though the inde- 
pendence movement, accompanied by and followed by intensive 
demands for Africanization, was expressed primarily in political 
terms—“Independence Now,” “One Man, One Vote,” “Political 
Equality,” “State Sovereignty,” and “National Self-Determina- 
tion,”—it was essentially a means of obtaining a more fundamen- 
tal freedom, namely that of human equality. 

The African revolution, for it is certainly that, is unique in that 
it is the means that a major people of our species employed in 
order to win racial equality. The emergence of Africa is first and 
foremost, then, a social revolution, and only instrumentally a 
political revolution. Viewed in this fashion Africanization is more 


2. The subsequent discussion is indebted empirically and analytically to twenty- 
one members of a Maxwell graduate seminar, Political Science 373, Syracuse 
University, which dealt with Africanization, Fall 1965. 
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than the assumption of political power and the monopoly of 
political roles by a triumphant nationality or political party. It is a 
fundamental purpose of what is essentially a social revolution. If 
independence did not lead to or accentuate Africanization, it 
would, in essence, deny its very purpose. 

The nature of the postwar world, the emergence to greatness of 
essentially continental powers, the decline of the classical im- 
perial empires, the pervasiveness and the confusion of the ideol- 
ogy of state and human equality, together gave rise to national- 
ism as a vehicle for the achievement of racial dignity by the 
dark-skinned peoples of Africa. But as Kwame Nkrumah must 
have realized, the political kingdom only authorizes and legiti- 
mizes the quest for greatness; it does not necessarily produce 
greatness. The political realm, expressed in terms of Africaniza- 
tion of the most visible seats of sovereign power, provides the 
power necessary to liberate nonpolitical role and status acquisi- 
tions from the control of alien minorities. The political roles are 
the first to be Africanized and thereby become the means for sub- 
sequent Africanization of economic and social roles. In large part 
because of the time when Africanization occurred, there was a 
demand that freedom first be secured in the form of the sovereign 
nation state. A corollary seems to follow. The aggrandizement 
and centralization of state power in the new African states has 
been instrumental to the fundamental ends of what is essentially 
a social rather than a political revolution. 

The significance of political roles during the independence 
struggle and immediately thereafter can hardly be exaggerated. 
Political roles and the status of political institutions, given an 
alien conquest domination, have naturally posed a likely target 
for those seeking redistribution of material and psychic rewards. 
By and large, the mass peasantry during the struggle for inde- 
pendence was quiescent and its partial and periodic activation 
varied with the size and effectiveness of the educated elite. Thus, 
for the elite, those most keenly aware of the humiliation of an 
ascribed inferiority and penury, state sovereignty meant acquisi- 
tion of the power to command rather than to obey in ignoble 
poverty. Africanization was perceived, then, as more than the 
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assumption of office as a consequence of assuming responsibility 
for the state. It meant, rather, for the most volatile element of the 
population, the very achievement of the reward sought. It is not 
surprising once the major positions were filled that the idea of 
slowing Africanization in the name of administrative efficiency 
for economic development tended to fall on unsympathetic ears. 

In assessing the functions and efficacy of the political system of 
the new African states, too much stress has been placed on the 
output of the system for its mass public clientele. We have been 
inclined to measure effectiveness in terms either of economic 
development or of what we perceive to be the universal ends of a 
polity: individual freedom, justice, and stability. These of course 
are worthy criteria, but given the fact that the political system 
itself absorbs most of the educated and activated elite, an impor- 
tant measure of the effectiveness of the system is the degree to 
which it meets the expectations of its operators. Africanization of 
the multitude of roles within the public service can not be under- 
stood, therefore, solely in terms of public welfare or even mass 
civic culture. It is equally important to assess it in terms of the 
values it offers to the governors of the polity. 

In an emerging socialist state, the bureaucracy may be consid- 
ered as the major group whose interests are served. The peaceful 
assumption of sovereignty by most African states implies the 
inheritance of an essentially metropolitan model of government. 
Not only are the purposes of governance defined to be essentially 
those which guided the colonial regime but, more significantly, a 
set of procedural values are perpetuated which endow the new 
political system with an inherited set of goals. 

Another major consideration facing the newly independent 
states of Africa is a confusion and conflict of goals. The revolu- 
tionary nationalists who won power had individual and long 
suppressed ego and super-ego goals. The masses, necessarily 
manipulated by the elite, provided leverage for the acquisition of 
independence but they sought changes not so much in status as in 
consumption levels. This divergence between the personal goals 
of the elite and the demand of the masses for more economic and 
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social welfare resulted in a growing threat to the political order as 
a whole. 

Finally, this three-sided conflict between elite, bureaucracy, 
and the masses had to work under the burden of a legacy which 
was the colonial structure of government. The colonial power had 
little choice but to bequeath its own system of governance, in 
part because this is what it knew best and, more important, 
because it considered this system to be intrinsically good. In 
practice, nevertheless, the colonial system of governance resem- 
bled the metropolitan model less and the dictates of necessity 
more than those formulating colonial policy understood. 

The goals of the colonial system were quite simple and help to 
explain this apparent paradox. They included the effort: (1) to 
protect the strategic interests of the metropolitan power; (2) to 
maintain order; (3) to develop an economy able to bear at least 
the costs of governance; (4) to prohibit behavior that deviated 
fundamentally from metropolitan cultural values; and (5) in 
some instances, to encourage and assist the settlement and wel- 
fare of a metropolitan settler’s community. 

The colonial political system in practice included institutions 
and practices appropriate for these five purposes. The allocation, 
consequently, of human and physical resources was designed to 
solve the problems of order, tax collection, cheap labor, the main- 
tenance of an egalitarian society, budgetary frugality, and the 
like. Thus, the governor, the treasury, and the office of the chief 
of the public service commission, not surprisingly, assumed pre- 
eminence. 

The Africans sought legitimacy, ironically, by challenging the 
colonial concept of authority. The needs which an independent 
African government should serve were defined as fundamentally 
different from those of the colonial authority it replaced. Political 
authority in newly sovereign Africa was to be used to foment 
social change, invert the social structure, allocate resources ac- 
cording to need rather than supply and, if necessary, deny indivi- 
dual liberty and justice to secure these ends. The preservation of 
system stability and the guarantee of individual or communal 
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security were not given primacy. Thus, it is not surprising that 
the African inheritors of a highly specialized model of colonial 
governance felt it to be generally inappropriate. However, the 
absence of alternatives and the postindependence awareness of 
the need for stability combined to limit the number of fundamen- 
tal changes that could be undertaken. The conflict between mass, 
elite, and bureaucratic goals thus had to take place within the 
established framework. 

A viable society is one in which conflict contributes to change, 
but one in which conflict can be accommodated before it destroys 
the system. A failure to bring conflicting goals into tolerable 
harmony often gives rise to competing organizations which seek 
to challenge the legitimacy of the system in order that dissatisfied 
elements may secure their own goals. The less radical the struggle 
for independence, the more likely is the new political system to 
find utility in the inherited structures, functions, and instrumen- 
tal personnel of its metropolitan mentor. The more radical the 
revolution the stronger the belief in the need to redefine the 
purposes of the polity and to restructure the forms of governance 
to satisfy these needs. Politics can sometimes align the goals of 
the elite and the mass through the manipulation of the latter by 
the former. However, the elite may feel handicapped by their 
need to don a foreign tailored garment which, indeed, inhibits 
their control over the masses, who resent that foreign robe, espe- 
cially when worn by their new leaders. 

Africanization is not only fundamentally affected by its social 
milieu as described above but is itself an important factor in 
social change. We do not intend to pursue this aspect of the 
relationship here but we draw attention to the fact that the 
assumption of major roles and a new status by Africans during 
and immediately after the independence struggle differentially 
affects the fortunes of diverse elements in the population. The 
influence of the elders, for example, tends to decline; that of 
youth emerges. The role of women becomes significantly more 
important. Professional persons who possess technical skills but 
were denied political influence are quickly escalated to the fore. 
Loyal employees of the old regime, depending upon the nature of 


_ a. 


——— 
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the transfer of power, are eclipsed or their power is circum- 
scribed. Local and regional power-wielders, balanced against one 
another in the strategy of colonial rule, are shunted to the center, 
retired, or eliminated. 


The Politics of Africanization 


Although the African revolution in its broadest sense is a social 
transformation, it nonetheless occurs within a political context. 
Political action is the strategy that the times require to secure 
material and psychic goals not only for the new nations generally 
but for aspiring elites as well. The coveted political roles capable 
of meeting these expectations are, of course, limited. Arranged in 
hierarchical order, governmental offices offer the African elite, 
and would-be elite, a set of prizes defined initially, at least, by the 
previous regime with each role offering its own rewards. The 
greater the status of a given role the greater the likelihood of its 
meeting material and psychic demands and, of course, the greater 
the competition for it. The urgent desire to satisfy psychic 
needs is reflected in pressures to Africanize the most visible and 
authoritative roles. Initially this psychic need is overwhelming, 
and the push for Africanization reflects this urgency. Subse- 
quently, however, an important and perhaps a universal aspect of 
the process of Africanization is the trend away from Africaniza- 
tion for purposes of psychic goal satisfaction in favor of more 
stress on public and consumption needs. 

The pattern of changing motivations is difficult to describe 
with any degree of precision, but given the peculiar nature of the 
African struggle for freedom, it cannot be ignored. Perception of 
self, of one’s status, of the alien ruler, and of surbordination to 
alien rule are important factors affecting the Africanization proc- 
ess. Generations of subservience contributed alike to self-doubt 
and to political campaigns for equality, thus affecting differently 
the legitimacy of roles filled by Africans rather than expatriate 
Europeans. The colonial rulers developed a myth (as much for 
their own as for their subject’s sustenance ) of cultural if not racial 
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superiority. Compliance with the exercise of authority during the 
colonial period, and even today where expatriate officers continue 
to fill important roles, was racially and culturally determined. 
This myth also had its reverse side. Aliens and Africans alike 
tended to accept the premise that Africans were not capable of 
filling modern organizational roles. This attitude, though declin- 
ing, persists. 

The problem is not unique; historical parallels are numerous 
and revealing. Every extension of the right of social and political 
participation in the West has raised serious doubts about the 
propriety and the fundamental capability of persons from the 
emerging class to exercise authority—this is particularly true, of 
course, if they exercise authority over those who formerly held a 
monopoly of power. 

During the colonial era, Africans themselves questioned their 
own capability if for no other reason than to explain their subju- 
gation. Radical changes which placed dependent peoples in posi- 
tions of sovereign control have tended to raise personal dilemmas. 
On the one hand, the individual tends to doubt his capacity to 
rule, but on the other, the power of his aspirations requires him to 
govern. 

In the immediate postindependence period, a commitment to 
enthusiastic nationalism and untarnished mass expectations sup- 
plied an important substitute for legitimacy. A decline, however, 
in the capacity of rapidly Africanizing polities to provide even 
the customary level of governmental services, the emergence of a 
bureaucratic social class, and a growing public awareness that 
independence brings no miracles, led to a decline in nationalistic 
fervor. By contrast, the Africanized elite, measuring legitimacy in 
terms of popular participation and enthusiasm, reacted to this 
decline by demanding an ever-increasing demonstration of na- 
tionalistic support, thus widening the gap between themselves 
and the masses. 

Growing conflict has enhanced the opportunities for politically 
disaffected counter-elites to seek radical alterations in the politi- 
cal system so as to secure more status for themselves and to re- 
distribute resources in order to meet mass-consumption demands. 
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Africanization which rewarded the political leaders of inde- 
pendence movements by placing them in major positions set the 
stage for subsequent conflict between the ruling elite, the bu- 
reaucracy, and the public. Recent events suggest that the army 
has become the only force capable of dislodging revolutionary 
elites that have failed as nation-builders, thereby “derevolu- 
tionizing” the political system so as to permit persons whose 
motivations are more in tune with the increasingly frustrated 
consumption aspirations of the people to gain access to high 
status positions. 

This observation highlights the importance of the timing and 
style of Africanization in a given country. Obviously, if they 
wished to retain power, those who won independence and inher- 
ited the most important roles could not postpone Africanization 
until qualified nation-building bureaucrats were identified and 
trained, for Africanization itself was the purpose of indepen- 
dence. However, revolutionaries in bureaucratic roles were not 
well-equipped as nation-builders.* Their background was one of 
opposition. They were largely responsible for the inflated expec- 
tations of the masses. Their skills were essentially political, antiau- 
thoritarian, short-range, and explosive; yet to fail to incorporate 
them into the new system would have been fatal. The major 
leaders were well aware of this problem. Critical to their success 
was the skill with which they manipulated the Africanization 
process so as to minimize the social costs of employing former 
revolutionaries. The problem has been met by a combination of 
four strategies: (1) Africanize slowly while retaining expatriates 
until it is possible to replace them with qualified nation-builders, 
meanwhile inducing elites and the public to accept a new defini- 
tion of the revolution; (2) systematically Africanize the most 
visible positions while retaining expatriates or aliens in key oper- 
ating roles (a variation on this strategy involves keeping expa- 
triates, whose interests are essentially consumptional and readily 
satisfied by the existing system, in charge of the coercive capacity 
of the government: the army and the police); (3) gradually 


* ED. NOTE. Compare Sjoberg’s discussion of bureaucratic incapacity to induce 
revolutionary social changes, in chap. 8 above. 
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eliminate revolutionaries within the government and substitute 
nation-builders, or (4) alter where necessary the political struc- 
tures so as to shunt ineffective revolutionaries into relatively 
powerless positions, meanwhile making room for a new class of 
nation-builders by establishing additional posts. 

On occasion, the frustrations of an increasingly alienated 
public, reinforced by the continuance of expatriates in key posi- 
tions, has inclined the ruling elite to succumb to inherited organi- 
zational goals. Revolutionary psychic needs were satisfied by the 
status obtained in newly acquired roles, but it was a status de- 
fined according to the inherited system. Success for the new 
incumbents of high salaried posts in politics and the civil service 
dampened their desire to transform a political system in which 
public criticism had become only an irritant rather than a spur to 
extensive social reform. 

Ironically, this situation, wherein the goals of the inherited 
system are maintained, can prove more stable and more compati- 
ble with mass expectations than a rapidly Africanized political 
system dominated by nationalists seeking to fulfill their psychic 
needs. Public acclamation and frenzied mass participation are not 
required in colonial-type regimes, but public acquiescence and 
tranquility are necessary. Thus, an attempt to satisfy public con- 
sumption demands and expectations is not incompatible with the 
goals of African elites who have themselves become victims of the 
values and preferences of the inherited alien system. 

The threat to survival of this type of Africanized system follow- 
ing colonial models tends to come both from developmentally 
oriented nation-builders and, more importantly, from younger 
nationalists who feel humiliated by what they perceive as a 
prostitution of the revolutionary struggle. An emerging coalition 
of educated young nationalists looking for a Spartan state to 
satisfy their needs for dignity and professionally oriented bureau- 
crats (often the same people) is a powerful force in modern 
Africa—and a growing threat both to the “independence” revolu- 
tionaries and to the “realist” consumption-oriented conservatives. 

Much has been written about the manner in which unity 
forged in the struggle for freedom from alien rule has given way, 
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following independence, to factionalism and to the reemergence 
of tribal strife. We need add nothing to this frequently docu- 
mented theme. The tendency, however, does have important 
political implications for Africanization. 

As noted above, rapid Africanization of the major political roles 
is inclined to bring elite aspirations, bureaucratic goals, and 
public expectations into sharp conflict. Preexisting traditional fac- 
tions represented by a favorite son seek to maintain or to enhance 
their material and psychic gains. Individuals competing for the 
major roles exaggerate and manipulate traditional factions as a 
means of acquiring strength and legitimacy. Thus, the recruit- 
ment of Africans, involving a wholesale redefinition of roles and 
the ascription of status is, in practice, a process of coalition 
formation. An explicit study of this process, understood in the 
light of the growing literature on coalition formation, will signifi- 
cantly further our understanding of the politics of Africanization. 

The trend toward one-party systems, for example, can be 
viewed as a restructuring of the polity so as to contain factions 
and. permit flexible coalition formation. Traditional and moder- 
nized factions alike demand that Africanization represent propor- 
tionately their vested interests. Competition for positions within 
the political system, as noted above, is more than instrumental. 
Thus, the struggle for choice roles in a multiparty system intensi- 
fies preexisting splits or divisions within the society. Because 
positions in the government are viewed as goals rather than as 
instrumental means, there is little room for compromise or for 
agreement on a set of acceptable rules of the game. When politics 
is paramount, a multiparty system is incapable of building a 
national civic culture or, for that matter, unable to secure opera- 
tional consensus. Factions may be concealed, contained, and re- 
strained only within the confines of a single national party. 

However, the single-party system also has its flaws. It tends to 
discourage a dialogue between politicians who are essentially 
oriented to their own psychic needs and bureaucrats who are 
more consumption oriented. In a multiparty system, policy is 
formulated in each ministry and involves a constant exchange 
of views between the relevant politicians and administrators, 
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whereas in a single-party system, policy is made by the party ex- 
ecutive. This gap between policy formulation in the party and its 
execution by officials gives rise to the fusion of bureaucratic and 
party roles characteristic of many African countries. The voice of 
the state bureaucrat in his capacity as a party official is heard in 
the formulation of public policy. His knowledge of problems and 
his capacity to assess and communicate consensus are critical 
determinants of effective policy formulation.° 

The party, however, dominated by the heirs of the revolution, 
plays a dominant role in Africanization policies. Its skill at manip- 
ulating factions is probably requisite to the maintenance of the 
system. On the other hand, its interests often compete with those 
of the inherited administrative system. An indication, for exam- 
ple, is the frequent conflict between a supposedly objective 
public service commission and the party executive. The trend 
generally is toward fusing governmental and party roles at the 
upper levels of the system where the party essentially controls 
recruitment and role definition. The public service commission, 
reflecting the purposes of the inherited colonial system, is rele- 
gated to training and recruiting middle-level personnel. In sum, 
though the single-party system jeopardized its communication 
links to the bureaucracy by aggregating policy functions to itself, 
its broader contact with all sectors of the society can enhance a 
genuine national consensus and the containment of factionalism. 


Administrative Aspects of Africanization 


The categorical distinction between administrative and politi- 
cal aspects of Africanization is essentially analytical. In this sec- 
tion we are more concerned with the kinds of problems Africani- 
zation raises for day-to-day administration, less with how it 
relates to political forces. In short, we are primarily concerned in 


3. In a one-party system consensus aggregation, measurement, and communica- 
tion depends as much on the cooperation of regional and local administrators with 
local party branches and local councils as it does upon the national parliamentary 
representative system. 
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this section with responses of the administrative system to Afri- 
canization. 

Although Africa’s era of colonial rule was remarkably short- 
lived, it had a profound impact upon the present. Colonial rule 
transformed what had been essentially small-scale, traditionally 
oriented, and diffuse polities into modern nation-states. Tradi- 
tional political institutions, with few exceptions, were inappro- 
priate for modern needs. Thus, there was little choice but to 
adopt the metropolitan model of governance.* The legacy of 
independence nearly everywhere has been a system patterned 
along metropolitan lines. Africanization therefore has meant sub- 
stituting Africans for expatriates in roles already defined with an 
established status. Thus, criteria for eligibility were not only 
defined in terms of revolutionary and party criteria but also by 
standards formerly employed in staffing the colonial system. This 
adoption of alien standards has inclined those Africans who qual- 
ified under the old test of competency to defend strongly the 
rigor and validity of the colonial system. Thus, the inherited 
structure, in the absence of alternatives, became a powerful con- 
servative force in much of Africa. 

As the major employer for elites in a rapidly expanding social 
welfare state, governments tend to expand and absorb the supply 
of educated persons. In tropical Africa the saturation point has 
not yet been reached and government, with some exceptions, 
provides one of the few satisfactory career choices for the newly 
educated. As it creates new positions in response to the ever-in- 
creasing service and welfare needs of its constituents, the inher- 
ited organizational principles and structure become even more 
pervasive. Though the purposes of government have been 
changed in conformity with revolutionary ideals, the African elite 
remains enmeshed in its inherited system of government. How- 
ever, some African states, such as Tanzania, have succeeded in 
making rather significant structural changes without resort to 
revolution or coup d’etat, and elsewhere informal structures have 
emerged outside the inherited governmental system to cope with 


4. Islam, in providing an alternative basis for a viable modern state system in 
Northern Africa, is an important exception. 
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newly defined needs, the ruling party being possibly the best 


illustration. 

Whatever the degree or means of accommodation reached 
between the political leadership and bureaucracy, one fact is 
pervasively clear. The independent and isolated aloofness that 
characterized the colonial service is not a permissible attribute of 
the new Africanized bureaucracies. Even if the new bureaucra- 
cies can be compared to their predecessors in terms of their 
monopoly of expertise, they are denied the protection which such 
proficency might once have won for them from a technically 
deficient mass population. Despite their skills and professional- 
ism, the new bureaucracies must pay attention to traditional 
tribal factions, to the party, and to their own family. 


Concluding Remarks 


The postindependence frustrations of national political leaders 
in Africa come sharply into focus when we deal with questions of 
role recruitment and role definition. As the emotional commit- 
ments which ended the colonial hegemony and carried present 
leaders to power have subsided, mass demands have arisen for 
the redemption of promises made during the colonial regime. 
Those claims cannot be met by inspired amateurs attempting to 
run a bureaucracy. There is a requirement for professional exper- 
tise, rationality, and a reasoned commitment of resources, that is, 
the antithesis of revolution. The men who can supply such exper- 
tise are not revolutionaries; they are technicians seeking to serve 
program goals motivated by consumption needs. 

The systems of government in which the new civil servant class 
must work are equally nonrevolutionary. The alien systems on 
which they are patterned were wonderfully complete structures 
—procedurally able to handle almost any contingency. By their 
very nature, they resist modification once those in the system 
have learned the methods of a modern civil service system. As 
with the people who fill them, the systems themselves were 
designed to meet day-by-day consumption goals. 


ee 
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The fact that both the structure and function of African bu- 
reaucracies are oriented to conservative, nonrevolutionary opera- 
tion does not ease the burdens on a political leadership, which is 
still challenged to meet mass demands and to preserve the visions 
of its revolutionary past. For the individual leader there is also 
the psychological pressure of an increasingly manifest mass and 
bureaucratic critique of a national polity which fails to share his 
visions of the ideal African society. The political leader is com- 
pelled to adjust to such realities as fiscal responsibility, or to face 
a situation in which his legitimacy is increasingly threatened. 
Seeking to reconcile his own hopes for the future with a pressing 
shortage of resources and urgent mass demands, the African 
political leader faces a challenge equal to the task of winning 
independence. 

The emerging conflict between the leaders of independence 
movements, the masses, and the bureaucracy can be mitigated if 
certain short- and long-run goals are fulfilled. However, other 
challenges remain, such as political factionalism. A general assess- 
ment of the operation of efficient Africanized bureaucracies is 
that they can become the key to stability. In the long run they 
offer greater hope for development than short-run dependence on 
revolutionary ideology and fervor. 


Chapter 18 


Politicized Bureaucracy: Communist China 


Ezra F. Vogel 


In many Western states, there is an important distinction be- 
tween the roles of the politician and the civil servant. The politi- 
cian is a generalist concerned with the manipulation of power, 
with the balancing of interest groups, with the organizing and 
molding of opinion, and with major policy questions. Depending 
upon fluctuations in relative support, he is subject to rapid rise 
and fall in power. The political role does not necessarily consti- 
tute a career and sometimes is not even a full-time occupational 
specialty. 

In contrast, the civil servant is expected to remain politically 
neutral. He does not ordinarily take an active part in political 
campaigning or make political utterances, and he is expected to 
be sufficiently insulated from political pressures that he can per- 
form his duties under a variety of politicians of varying political 
views. He is in principle appointed and promoted on the basis of 
universalistic qualifications. His work is commonly delimited to 
certain specified tasks, and his line of work constitutes a career. 
He rises by orderly procedures, depending on vacancies in the 
organization and his relative seniority and qualifications. 

In Communist China, as in many other Communist countries, 
no sharp line divides the politician from the civil servant. All 
political leaders are simultaneously bureaucrats, and bureaucrats 
are not expected to be politically neutral; even if they are not 
party members they are expected to be devoted to the Commu- 


This chapter was originally prepared for presentation at the annual meeting of 
the American Political Science Association in New York City, September 1966. 
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nist cause and to specific policies as well. Even in Western coun- 
tries the top-level bureaucrat may be simultaneously a politician 
and a bureaucrat, but in China this mixture of politics and civil 
service penetrates the official hierarchy from the top to the bot- 
tom. 


\ The Basic Strain: Political Loyalty 


Versus Competence 


The fusion of politics and bureaucracy in one organization 
gives rise to a basic tension: how can the political function of 
aggregating power interests be balanced with the bureaucratic 
functions of rational administration? 

One of the clearest and most explicit expressions of this conflict 
is found in discussions about the recruitment and promotion of 
personnel. Soon after the Communist takeover, during the early 
attempts to rationalize cadre policy, the issue was phrased as to 
which criterion was more important, “virtue” (te) or “ability” 
(sai). Should a person be promoted because of his virtue, his 
proven loyalty to the regime, or his ability, his capacity for 
performance? Later, in various organizations, the question was 
raised in terms of power and authority. Who should have power, 
the “red” or the “expert”? In a country like the United States 
where political activity is separated from the civil service, there 
may still be a power struggle between the political parties and 
the bureaucracy but this is not reflected in recruitment and pro- 
motion because the organizations are largely separated. In Com- 
munist China, where the bureaucracy and politics are fused,* 
each case of appointment and promotion involves the same ten- 
sion between political loyalty and competence. 

As a result, the Chinese bureaucracy has not been able to 
establish purely universalistic criteria for appointment and pro- 
motion. The appointment to a bureaucracy cannot be made on 
the basis of competence alone. In fact, because of the importance 


* =p. NOTE. For a more detailed examination of this point see chap. 13 above, 
by Barnett. 
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of political loyalty, the Chinese Communists have never utilized 
any kind of objective test for admission to the bureauracy, nor 
have they even been able to establish any other purely universal- 
istic criterion such as years of education. 

As in other Communist countries, the problem of establishing 
universalistic criteria for competence is made immeasurably more 
difficult because the poorer peasants and workers, those defined 
as the most loyal, are, by most measures of competence that 
might be devised, the least competent. The problem in China is 
much worse than in most other Communist countries because of 
the very low rate of literacy at the time of takeover and the fact 
that virtually no one in the loyal classes, the workers and peas- 
ants, was fully literate. 

Although it is difficult to draw a sharp line between the literate 
and illiterate because of the many semiliterates who could read 
perhaps several hundred characters, the percentage of the popu- 
lation which was illiterate at the time of takeover has been esti- 
mated as high as 85 percent to go percent. On almost any kind of 
universalistic test of competence, the bourgeois and landlord 
classes despite their low political reliability would perform very 
well. Hence, no universalistic measure has been used for admis- 
sion to cadre ranks or promotion within cadre ranks. One would 
expect that this problem would become less acute as the general 
level of education rises and the literacy rate rises. However, today, 
twenty years after takeover, although a whole age cohort has 
gone through the school system under communism, the desire to 
avoid universalistic measures of appointment and advancement 
remains as intense as ever. Even in school systems where educa- 
tional performance can hardly be neglected, there has been con- 
tinued embarrassment about the results of achievement tests 
which discriminate against the “right classes,” and recently the 
regime has announced a renewed determination to do away with 
admissions examinations. 

At the same time, however, performance criteria cannot be 
neglected entirely. The Chinese Communists want results; they 
want to make China into a modern state, with modern technology 
and industry, and they want this quickly. They have recognized 
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that this requires competent personnel and, especially during the 
first five-year plan, they made a serious effort to improve the 
quality of personnel. The regime had to develop some standards 
for selecting and promoting those who performed better, and this 
was particularly apparent in the industrial, commercial, agricul- 
tural, and financial spheres where output is subject to more-or- 
less precise quantitative measurement. 

The problem has been how to introduce these considerations of 
competence without making the “wrong social classes,” the bour- 
geois and landlord classes, appear more competent. Since for 
political reasons the concern for competence has to be diluted, 
competence cannot be evaluated by strictly universalistic criteria. 
The regime had to develop other methods for evaluating compe- 
tence, and the method devised was to evaluate performance not 
by test but by committee. The committee could make allowances 
for political loyalty, and it was hoped that the fact that it was a 
group rather than an individual making the decisions would limit 
nepotism and the formation of cliques. Competence is ordinarily 
evaluated not in terms of generalized abilities or knowledge but 
in terms of ability to perform a specific job. This evaluation of 
work performance can be conducted by either or both of two 
groups: a “small group” (hsiao tsu) of work peers or the “leader- 
ship small group” (ling tao hsiao tsu) in charge of a given unit. 
This method of evaluating competence is by no means pure; it is 
a compromise between considerations of politics and compe- 
tence, and it is a compromise in which relative weight can be 
adjusted continuously as each case is considered. 

Similar tensions and compromises between bureaucratic and 
political standards are reflected in the handling of the question of 
specialization. To a considerable extent the nonspecialist (tuo 
mien shou), the many-sided person who fills in wherever needed, 
is held up to the officials as the ideal for all to emulate, but in the 
context of the work setting, the nonspecialist (wan chin yu) may 
be regarded as an incompetent amateur. In part, of course, the 
Chinese problem is exacerbated by the fact that there are only a 
small number of specialists who have taken a regular training 
_ program and that there are large numbers of practitioners of any 
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given specialty who have not received standardized training. The 
common compromise which is held up for cadres to follow is 
the requirement that functionaries should be prepared to move 
from one job to another as assigned, but that they should develop 
competence in a specialty while working on the job. 

The tension between competence and loyalty, between the 
specialist (nei hang) and nonspecialist (wai hang), has been a 
continuous and intense one. The fight is intensified because the 
only method the children of the bourgeois and landlord class 
have to legitimize their activities and points of view is by stress- 
ing performance standards. There is no underlying Chinese value 
which stresses the importance of academic freedom or any other 
kinds of freedom. The person who wishes to insulate himself from 
greater political pressures has only one legitimate basis of appeal, 
the importance of competent work for meeting the goals set by 
the regime. Even during the Hundred Flowers, when considera- 
bly more direct expression was permitted, one main line of criti- 
cism had to do with political interference with specialists who 
were trying to do their own work. Just as concern for specialized 
competence is used by those alienated from the system as a focus 
for resistance or at least relief from political pressures, so it is an 
object of attack by those who are concerned about the political 
successes of the regime. People are criticized, for example, for 
thinking only of their work and not the Thoughts of Chairman 
Mao, which has become a symbol for political commitment to 
the system as a whole. 

The precise balance of power between the “red” and the “ex- 
pert” has varied considerably. In times of greatest mobilization, 
as during the collectivization campaign in 1955-1956 or the Great 
Leap Forward, political considerations tended to assume priority, 
and the “red” gained in relative power. In times of comparative 
stability, as during the period of the first five-year plan and in the 
relatively free period following the Ninth Plenum in 1961, the 
“expert” gained in relative status. In the case of a direct conflict 
between the “red” and “expert,” the “red,” the political considera- 
tions, have taken priority, as expressed in the slogan “Politics 
Take Command” (Cheng chih kua shuai). 
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Career patterns in Communist China also reflect the mixture of 
political and rational-bureaucratic considerations. Aside from the 
unstable early period following takeover when vast numbers of 
positions were opened up and functionaries were frequently 
shifted from one job to another as demanded, career patterns 
have generally followed a fairly regular progression much as one 
might expect in an ordinary bureaucracy, with some striking 
exceptions that have occurred for political reasons. The excep- 
tions are concentrated at the time of rectification campaigns 
when political considerations take on greater primacy. At the 
time of rectification campaigns, despite the variations in content 
and seriousness, the politically vulnerable are attacked and sacri- 
ficed. At the end of a rectification campaign, new openings are 
available as a result of the removal of the politically vulnerable, 
and the politically reliable, those who played a key role in the 
exposure and criticism of the politically unreliable, are re promoted. 
In other words, under ordinary circumstances promotions within 
the apparatus are likely to be based on annual assessments when 
rational-bureaucratic considerations of competence are given 
greater weight, but at the time of rectification campaigns, promo- 
tions and demotions are more likely to be based on political 
considerations. 

Although no formal distinctions are made between functionar- 
ies who are more concerned with political matters and function- 
aries more concerned with administrative matters, informally 
there does tend to be a difference. Broadly speaking, it is possible 
to distinguish two general career patterns. The one, the political 
career pattern, is based primarily on activism and loyalty to the 
party. The person seeking this career is more likely to be from the 
proletariat or peasant class and to have had fewer social relation- 
ships with the wrong classes and is thus less vulnerable politi- 
cally. He is likely to have a relatively “low cultural level,” (i.e., 
have less education) and to be assigned a job where greater trust 
and less competence is required. He is, for example, more likely 
to be in party organizational and public security work. 

In contrast, another career pattern is based chiefly on compe- 
tence, on general intellectual ability and specialized technical 
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skills. This person is more likely to come from a bourgeois or 
landlord background or at least to have had more contacts with 
people from this background and to feel more at home in this 
kind of setting. He tends to have a high level of education and to 
be assigned jobs where political reliability is less of an issue and 
knowledge and skill are more important. He is, for example, more 
likely to be engaged in economic, educational and cultural, and 
united front activities. Thus, within the politicized bureaucracy 


munists make clear with their motto of “red and expert,” they 
hope to limit the amount of differentiation which takes place. 


‘ Their aim is to have those who are reliable politically become 


experts at their work and to have those who are experts become 
politically reliable, i.e., to prevent a sharp differentiation of politi- 


_ cal from rational-bureaucratic. 


The Politicization of Bureaucratic Functions 


As a result of the lack of differentiation between political and 

administrative matter, many activities which we Westerners 
think of as bureaucratic are affected by this politicization. 
First of all, a very high level of political commitment is ex- 
pected of everyone in the bureaucracy. Everyone is expected to 
express this commitment frequently in his small group meetings; 
study sessions and propaganda meetings are called to reinforce 
this basic political commitment. Cadres are expected to be fami- 
liar with and committed to major Communist party policies and 
directives.® 

The demands for conformity in political thinking go far beyond 
what is ordinarily expected of functionaries in a rational-bureau- 
cratic setting. Deviations are not permitted, and those whose 
mere comments might cast doubt on their loyalty are often prose- 


® ep. NoTE. In chap. 12 the orientation of bureaucrats toward a political party, OF 
partisanship, is distinguished from the involvement of bureaucrats in policy-making 
processes, or politicization. 
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cuted with great vehemence. These demands for conformity are 
analogous to, but more severe than, the demands for loyalty that 
are sometimes made on American civil servants by their political 
leaders. 

The demands which can be placed on cadres go far beyond the 
performance of special tasks. Although they may be given spe- 
cialized assignments they are expected to perform almost any 
work that might be assigned to them, regardless of how remote 
from their ordinary specialty, including assignments to farm work 
in the countryside. Their work may have fairly routine schedul- 
ing, but they will be expected to work far beyond the usual time 
under special pressures. 

Disciplinary measures are applied to insure political reliability. 
Communist China’s bureaucracy has not witnessed the violence 
of purges in Russia in the 1930's, but it has institutionalized what 
Donald Klein of Columbia University refers to as the “semi- 
purge,” and the cultural revolution amounted to a serious purge 
at all levels. Cadres who are not responsive to political leadership 
are sent away for study or physical labor for periods of time and 
then returned to work, although often at a somewhat lower posi- 
tion. This practice tends to maintain a high degree of responsive- 
ness to political pressures from above even if it derives more from 
anxiety than from spontaneous enthusiasm. 

The bursts of political activities and the pressures generated 
within the bureaucracy are disruptive of ordinary routine proce- 
dures. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the campaign, a 
time of intense political mobilization. Work is sometimes dis- 
rupted or even stopped, and ordinary decisions are held in abey- 
ance while all energies are concentrated on the primary task 
expressed in the campaign. Although bureaucratic functions are 
disrupted in these times of political intervention, some attempt is 
made to limit the disruptions caused by the campaigns, and this 
has been particularly striking since the Great Leap Forward 
campaign because it so disrupted ordinary operating procedures 
that it caused the overall work a major setback. An attempt is 
made to control the timing of these political campaigns so that 
they interfere minimally with routine activities, and this is feasi- 
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ble since most of the political pressures emanate from above 
rather than rising spontaneously from below. For example, the 
annual rectification campaign in rural cooperatives is ordinarily 
held in the winter, immediately after the fall harvest and just 
before the spring planting. Rectification campaigns in schools are 
conducted in shifts so that someone is left on duty and work is 
disrupted only minimally. 

Because the bureaucracy is not neutral, changes in political 
policy are more disruptive to bureaucratic organization than in 
Western countries, where the bureaucracy is more insulated from _ 
political considerations. All officials in the bureaucracy of any 
consequence are expected to express strong commitments not 
only to the overall party but to the main outlines of current 
policy. Thus, responsibility for errors in policy lie not only in the 
hands of a few decision-makers, but in the hands of large num- 
bers of bureaucrats. As a result, any time an important policy 
change is made, bureaucrats must undertake a thorough confes- 
sion of their own previous errors. When a new policy comes 
down, not only must everyone study the new policy, but all those 
most closely identified with the old policy must criticize them- 
selves for their errors. 

This is true even in such a simple matter as the adjustment of 
local production quotas. If provincial officials announce a given 
quota for agricultural or industrial production and if as a result of 
meetings with the ministerial officials concerned the quotas are 
later adjusted, the local officials must confess their errors in set- 
ting the previous quota. In rational-bureaucratic settings, the 
neutrality of the bureaucracy permits it to adjust to the changes 
in policy without internal disruptions, but in Communist China 
because all policy decisions require more commitment from the 
bureaucrats, it is not possible to adjust to changes of policy so 
gracefully. In some cases officials identified with a given policy 
must even be sent away for a period of study when a new policy 
is announced. This replacement is more like what one would 
expect of an outdated or unpopular politician in the West, rather 
than of a bureaucratic official, and the replacement of a Chinese 
bureaucrat also reflects the fact that he is playing a political role. 

Needless to say, bureaucrats are anxious to be criticized only as 
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often as necessary, and the frequent changes in policy have led 
bureaucrats in China to seek some degree of neutrality that 
would protect them from being criticized if policy should change. 
Over the years this has had the effect of making lower-level 
bureaucrats cautious in going beyond the directives from higher 
authorities when they endorse present policies. They say what it 
is necessary to say to support such policies, but they often phrase 
their statements so that it would be difficult to criticize them 
even if the policy should change. If, for example, the general 
approach coming from higher levels is to give more consideration 
to people’s wants at a given time, a local official might say, “We 
should avoid being commandistic and study actual situations in 
order to unite with the masses,” a statement which would be 
difficult to criticize even if a hard line comes down at a later time. 

Many problems which are viewed in the West as problems of 
work morale, accident proneness, and waste are treated in Com- 
munist China as political problems. Indeed, any problem where 
personal motivation is relevant is regarded in China as a political 
problem. If a person is slow, late to work, involved in an accident, 
or wastes materials he is likely to undergo an examination of his 
“thought” to prove that he is basically committed to the regime. 
Even reorganizations of organizational structure are likely to in- 
volve examination of political thought, especially if some of the 
members are to be dismissed or transferred down to productive 
activities. 


The Bureaucratization of Political Functions 


But just as what we Westerners think of as bureaucratic organi- 
zation takes on a political coloring, the political activities in 
China also take on a bureaucratic coloring. Political leaders are 
not freewheeling agents outside the bureaucracy but paid officials 
who are given the same benefits as other bureaucrats. They oper- 
ate within the framework of bureaucratic organization and bu- 
reaucratic procedures. * 

In Communist China, the masses have relatively little political 


* ep. NoTE. In this connection note the distinction between party bureaucracy and 
state bureaucracy discussed in chap. 12, esp. pp. 379, 391-5. 
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power, and the effective power base of the politician is inside the 
bureaucracies. The issues that arise inevitably involve the respec- 
tive bureaucratic organizations, and it is difficult to separate 
policy from interbureaucratic struggles over funds and power. 

The nature of the Chinese Communist control system makes it 
very difficult to develop political parties or even closed cliques 
within the bureaucracy. The balance of power is clearly in the 
hands of the higher authorities, who can break up incipient 
cliques by sending in outsiders or by transferring insiders. Politi- 
cal groupings might better be described not as cliques but as 
semicliques in which functionaries of like interest, educational 
level, place and language of origin, etc., tend to work together on 
given issues. But the person whose support one aims to recruit is 
not someone with generalized influence, or just any important 
person sympathetic with a cause, but rather a bureaucrat whose 
position permits him to influence the way a decision is made. One 
may try to mobilize those members likely to be sympathetic to 
support a given issue, but the politics of getting support on any 
issue is determined by the formal bureaucratic structure relevant 
to the point at issue. 

One of the problems with the system as seen by the top leaders 
is that basic policies quickly become bogged down in bureau- 
cratic operations. The higher authorities attempt to keep a fairly 
open political structure by widespread use of special cadre meet- 
ings, task forces, and campaigns. But over the years, even cam- 
paigns which are designed to promote the maximum amount of 
flexibility in energizing the system tend to be carried out in 
relatively set bureaucratic patterns. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Politicized 
Bureaucracies 


The main purpose of this chapter has been to describe and 
analyze the nature of a politicized bureaucracy rather than to 
evaluate its effectiveness. Evaluating the effectiveness of a system 
as complicated and large as Chinese Communist organization 
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requires a far more ambitious effort. However, several striking 
features deserve comment. 

One of the impressive characteristics of Chinese Communist 
bureaucratic organizations, the largest the world has ever known, 
is the remarkable speed with which it can be mobilized for 
effective action. To be sure, the effectiveness derives partly from 
a very large propaganda network, but it is immeasurably aided 
by the high degree of politicization of the bureaucracy. Because 
functionaries do engage in continuous political study and because 
those in responsible positions are highly politicized, the bureauc- 
racy can be mobilized in a way that officials in Western represen- 
tative democracies cannot. During the Great Leap Forward bu- 
reaucrats throughout the country not only worked overtime but 
even slept overnight in their offices for a period of months; such 
dedication is probably rare in the annals of bureaucracy even 
under wartime conditions. 

Despite the concerns of the Chinese leadership, the chief prob- 
lem arises not from resistance to mobilization but from the lack of 
resistance. Because the bureaucracy is not an autonomous organi- 
zation concerned with civil administration, it cannot provide the 
stable balance wheel that bureaucracies in many countries pro- 
vide. In China, there are no bureaucratic procedures or practices 
which are not subject to attack and modification in the event of 
mobilization. Forms and reports may be dispensed with, leading 
bureaucrats sent to work in factories and farms without replace- 
ment, and remaining bureaucrats may devote their energies to 
the current campaign without regard to the ongoing responsibili- 
ties of the bureaucracy. Indeed, this was precisely the problem 
with the Great Leap Forward. With the massive mobilization, 
routine administrative tasks were neglected. In the end this 
proved the undoing of the mobilization efforts. It was the failure 
of administrative organs to provide coordination and to scale 
down targets and practices to reasonable limits that caused the 
serious difficulties. Indeed, so serious were these difficulties that 
the regime has since been much more cautious in upsetting ordi- 
nary bureaucratic operations, but the general problem has not 
entirely disappeared. 
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The subjection of bureaucrats to political evaluation and criti- 
cism has also had a serious effect on morale, just as political 
pressures and risks in the United States during the McCarthy era 
exacted their toll on bureaucratic morale. The impact of the fear 
of criticism is to make bureaucrats more cautious and less innova- 
tive than they might otherwise be. Although lower-level bureau- 
crats in China are continuously told to adapt policies to the local 
situation, they are reluctant to take any moves without getting 
specific approval from their superiors. The bureaucrat in China is 
not even protected by bureaucratic rules and procedures and 
simply performing his job properly is not adequate protection. 
The result is to make him dependent, not on rules, but on the 
wishes of his superiors. He comes close to being an “obedient 
tool,” but he is not likely to be a creative innovator in performing 
his assigned tasks. His goal is not to perform a specific job well 
but to please his superior. 


I have not tried in this brief essay to give a general and 
rounded treatment of bureaucracy in Communist China but to 
highlight what I believe to be one of its most salient characteris- 
tics, the fusion of political and bureaucratic concerns, and to 
examine some of the results of this phenomenon. In this very 
central characteristic, the state bureaucracy functions much as it 
does in the Soviet Union despite the very different stages of 
economic development in the two countries. Most Western social 
scientists have argued that the development of independent ra- 
tional-bureaucratic organization has been functional for economic 
modernization, but this is not the Chinese view. Even in the 
Soviet Union there is no evidence that the fusion of politics and 
bureaucracy is in imminent danger of being dissipated. This 
fusion is probably even less likely to be atric in Communist 
China. ert 
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Bureaucratic Conservatism and Creativity 
in the Soviet Economy 


Joseph S. Berliner 


When one alludes to bureaucracy in the modern economy, one 
frequently has in mind the structure of firms. The modern corpo- 
ration, for example, is the organization to which most of the 
literature on economic bureaucracy alludes. It would therefore 
seem appropriate to discuss bureaucracy in the Soviet economy in 
terms of the organization of Soviet firms. It would be a fruitful 
discussion, for many of the problems of large-scale corporate 
organization are common to Soviet and non-Soviet firms. 

But precisely because corporate bureaucracy is not distinctive 
of the Soviet economy, it is perhaps not the most instructive topic 
to deal with if our purpose is to illuminate the problem of bu- 
reaucracy in one-party systems. For there is a second bureaucracy 
that is unique to Soviet-type economies, and which may therefore 
provide an insight into the nature of bureaucracy that would not 
be afforded by the study of other economic systems. I refer to the 
set of organizations interposed between the firms and the party 
leadership. To distinguish it from ordinary corporate bureauc- 
racy, I shall refer to it loosely as the “planning bureaucracy.” Its 
core is the set of organizations known as economic ministries for 
most of the Soviet period, and as national economic councils 
This chapter is based on a paper delivered at the annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association in New York City, September 1966. Portions of the 
paper were published in Trans-Action, December 1967, under the title “Russia’s 
Bureaucrats—Why They're Reactionary.” Material in this chapter derives from the 
author’s book, Factory and Manager in the U.S.S.R. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 


University Press, 1957), and from a study in progress on innovation in the Soviet 
economy. 
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during Khrushchey’s tenure. It includes also the organizations 
specializing in planning proper, finance, auditing, and those seg- 
ments of the party bureaucracy primarily charged with supervi- 
sion of the economy. *® 

Three factors explain the presence of this kind of bureaucracy 
in Soviet-type economies. The first is social ownership of the 
nation’s productive resources. The second is a central political 
authority with the power to direct the national economic enter- 
prise toward the attainment of what it has defined as its social 
objectives. The third is the policy of directing economic activity 
by specific instructions to the individual firms. None of these 
three factors separately requires a planning bureaucracy; it is the 
three together that explain its presence. For example, socially 
owned enterprises might be organized by means of a market-type 
economy with a minimum of central direction. Even if the central 
political authority wished to determine the direction of economic 
activity, this might be accomplished by a variety of indirect 
controls, without requiring an extensive bureaucracy between the 
firms and the central government. The presence of the planning 
bureaucracy is the result of the specific policy decision to employ 
the method of direct instructions to firms for the purpose of 
attaining social objectives. It is the method variously known as 
central economic planning, or the “command economy.” 

To evaluate the role of the planning bureaucracy in Soviet 
economic development, one must compare it with some alterna- 
tive organizational device for fulfilling that role. In discussion 
among economists, two alternatives are widely considered. The 
older one is the model of a decentralized form of socialist mar- 
ket-system, first developed by Oskar Lange. The more recent 
alternative is a highly centralized system using mathematical 
programming models and electronic computers to issue instruc- 
tions directly to the firms from the central planning organization. 
Both alternatives would eliminate or greatly reduce the size of 
the planning bureaucracy. 

An analysis of these alternatives would shed some light on the 


® ep, NOTE. Compare the set of bureaucracies discussed here with the definitions 
of bureaucracy presented above in chap. 12, pp. 378-82. 
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relative merits of bureaucratic and nonbureaucratic structures for 
an efficient allocation of resources. But since our primary concern 
is not resource allocation but bureaucracy, I have chosen a differ- 
ent approach. I shall assume a planning bureaucracy as given, 
and ask rather whether the Soviet bureaucracy has operated as 
effectively as it might have, given the role assigned to it by the 
party leadership. 

I shall consider three issues that bear on the role of the plan- 
ning bureaucracy as intermediary between firms and central 
planners: the problem of motivation, the determination of what 
will be produced, and the innovation of new technology. For 
convenience, I shall refer to the typical bureaucratic organization 
as the “ministry,” although the argument might apply to a na- 
tional economic council or to such subunits of a ministry as the 
chief administration. While the discussion will apply primarily to 
the planning bureaucracy, from time to time attention will be 
devoted to the bureaucratic structure of firms as well. 


The Problem of Motivation 


The planning bureaucracy, like the corporate bureaucracy, 
must be evaluated. Since the planning bureaucrats are not them- 
selves directly responsible for the production of the planned 
output targets, they are evaluated by the performance of the 
firms for whom they are responsible. Hence, they are well moti- 
vated to root out incompetent enterprise directors and promote 
competent ones. While less is known about the internal opera- 
tions of the ministries, one would guess that the motivational 
system, supported by the supervision of party and other control 
organs, leaves little room for incompetence there. Nepotism and 
sinecures, although they undoubtedly exist, are not a serious 
problem either in the planning bureaucracy or in the manage- 
ment of firms. 

In another respect, however, motivation does raise a problem. 
Like the directors of firms, the ministry personnel are evaluated 
according to the extent to which plan targets are fulfilled. Ac- 
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cordingly, one’s career rides heavily on the level of the assigned 
targets. Sitting astride the main channel of information between 
firms and central planners, ministry personnel are in a position to 
influence the targets assigned to them. We do know that minis- 
tries tend to assign to their firms higher targets than are necessary 
in order to meet their own (ministry) plans; hence the pressure 
on firms tends to exceed that intended by the central planners. 

This practice of “clearance planning” by the ministries was for 
a long time illegal, but was subsequently legalized within speci- 
fied limits. If the central planners construct their aggregate tar- 
gets with the understanding that by the time the ministries allo- 
cate them to the firms the sum of the targets will have increased 
by some 10 percent, there may be no excessive strain on the firms. 
But the entire process does introduce an element of uncertainty 
in planning that would not be present if the bureaucracy shared 
fully the objectives of the central planners, instead of guarding 
the interests of the ministry as a unit. 

One of the most widely criticized practices of the corporate 
bureaucracy in the USSR is the understatement of the plant's 
productive capacity in order to secure an easy plan target. We 
know that the ministry has sought without great success to root 
out this practice in order to obtain for its own purposes a truer 
picture of the productive capacity of its firms. I know of no direct 
evidence that the ministry, in turn, tends to understate the aggre- 
gate productive capacity of its firms in its reports to the central 
planners. The practice, however, would be consistent with the 
tenor of Soviet bureaucracy, and there is evidence that the minis- 
try does engage in analogous practices, such as the hoarding of 
scarce materials within the ministry’s jurisdiction. 

In summary, the motivational system that energizes the Soviet 
planning bureaucracy has succeeded in rewarding competence 
and eliminating the less able from responsible positions in both 
the planning and the corporate bureaucracy. At the same time, it 
has introduced certain inaccuracies in the flow of information and 
instructions between firms and central planners, which must have 
an unfavorable effect on the quality of economic planning. 

It may be useful to pause at this point and restate our conclu- 
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sion in general terms. We have been asked to evaluate bureauc- 
racy as “conservative” or “creative.” Of the many ways in which 
one might interpret these terms, I propose one appropriate for 
the present discussion. The planning bureaucracy will be deemed 
creative if, in its relations with the firms, it makes precisely the 
decisions that would be made by party leaders were they able to 
administer all firms directly. The planning bureaucracy will be 
deemed conservative, however, if its decisions tend to promote its 
own interests where they do not coincide with those of the party 
leaders. The standard, then, is the degree to which the planning 
bureaucracy correctly interprets and promotes the objectives of 
the party leadership. In these terms, our conclusion is that the 
bureaucracy is creative with respect to personnel practices but 
somewhat conservative in its contribution to efficient planning. 


The Determination of the Product-mix 


Let me now leave this general discussion of motivation and 
proceed to a more concrete field of behavior. Perhaps the major 
role of the bureaucracy is to determine the composition of the 
national output, the so-called product-mix. It participates in this 
process by collecting and aggregating the data supplied by firms 
and transmitting them to the central planning board. It is on the 
basis of these data that the central planners compute the best 
combination of outputs to be produced the following year. The 
bureaucracy then receives gross output targets from the planning 
board, disaggregates them, and distributes them as specific pro- 
duction targets to the individual firms. 

Viewed in this schematic way, the planning bureaucracy looks 
like little more than a data-processing system, which might in- 
deed be easily computerized. And if planning were perfect, there 
would perhaps be no need for the planning bureaucracy. But 
plans are inevitably imperfect, for a variety of reasons. The data 
are not perfectly reliable, as was mentioned above. The process of 
aggregation leads to certain other errors. The “coefficients of 
production” which are assumed by the central planners to be 
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constant are in fact not always constant. The system of material 
balancing requires some firms to accept targets that are not al- 
ways realizable. Unanticipated changes occur, such as the new 
capacity which was not ready for production at the expected 
time. For all these familiar reasons, the firms are not faced with 
the ideally simple task of merely executing the instructions trans- 
mitted to them in the plan. They are required to make decisions 
not specifically provided for in the plan. If the planned product- 
mix cannot be fulfilled, the firm must decide which products to 
underfulfill. Or if the resources are available for overfulfilling the 
plan, the firm must decide which products to produce in excess of 
lan. 

i If there were no bureaucracy interposed between firm and 
central planners, the firm might consult the planners directly in 
each such case, in order to assure that the decision would be 
made so as to conform to the objectives of the central political 
authority. But in an economy of hundreds of thousands of firms, 
such continuous consultation is impossible. The role of the plan- 
ning bureaucracy is to guide the activities of the firms so that 
decisions conform to the objectives of the party leadership. 

The evidence is clear on the results. Firms make their decisions 
on the basis of the criteria of success established by the planning 
bureaucracy. The chief criterion for most of the Soviet period has 
been “value of output.” Accordingly, firms have tended to select 
those product-mixes that yield a value of output greater than the 
planned target, thus overfulfilling the plan. Nevertheless, they 
are frequently charged with “violating the assortment plan,” that 
is, underfulfilling the targets for certain products while overful- 
filling the targets for others. Violation of the planned product-mix 
is one of the longest standing charges against Soviet firms. It is 
unlikely to have persisted so long without some support from the 
planning bureaucracy. Has this bureaucracy acted creatively or 
conservatively, then, in this aspect of its role as intermediary 
between party leadership and firms? 

The ministry has the power to end the practice of assortment 
violation. Systematic dismissal or punishment of enterprise direc- 
tors who make such decisions would yield results. That the minis- 
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try has not used this power may be explained by several factors, 
two of which merit discussion here. One is the motivation of 
ministry officials. The second, and more significant, is the diffi- 
culty of interpreting the party leaders’ objectives. 

In the general discussion of motivation above, we noted that 
the planning bureaucracy, like the firms, tends to make those 
decisions which contribute to a higher score on the standards by 
which their own work is evaluated. In some cases, this leads to 
creative behavior; in others, to conservative behavior. The crux of 
the issue is the standard of evaluation. The same conclusion may 
be drawn here. In assessing the practice of assortment violation 
by firms, ministry officials are guided by the effect of that practice 
on their own record of performance. And like the firms, ministry 
officials are evaluated generally by the standard of plan fulfill- 
ment, the chief index of which is value of output. There is no 
more favorable report that the head of a chief administration can 
present to a minister or to the head of a national economic 
council than that his organization has overfulfilled the monthly 
plan. 

Where the consequence of a strict insistence on assortment is 
underfulfillment or bare fulfillment of the plan, the ministry has 
been inclined not to insist. A creative response by the planning 
bureaucracy would be to insist that firms concentrate on those 
products that it knows to be more important to the state, even if 
the consequence is that both firms and ministry might underfulfill 
the gross output plan and be deprived of the month’s bonus; that 
is, to follow the spirit of the plan instead of the formal criterion of 
performance. Instead, it chooses the conservative path of follow- 
ing the formal rules. 


Obstacles to Bureaucratic Creativity 


But even if the bureaucracy were motivated to respond crea- 
tively, there is a major difficulty it would face in trying to do so. 
The problem is that of determining the relative importance, or 
value, of different commodities, and its solution lies at the core of 
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the economic theory of resource allocation. Briefly stated, in 
order to respond creatively, the planning bureaucracy must some- 
how know what product-mix the party leaders would have cho- 
sen, were they able to make all the decisions that must in fact be 
made by the directors of firms. But the Soviet economy does not 
provide a satisfactory mechanism for informing either the plan- 
ning bureaucracy or the corporate bureaucracy of the decisions 
that would best satisfy the objectives of party leadership. 

The point requires elaboration, for it is central to the econo- 
mist’s appraisal of the role of the planning bureaucracy in the 
Soviet economy. The output of a nation’s enterprises consists of 
two major types of goods: final product and intermediate prod- 
uct. Final product is the end result of the economic process, the 
things that are desired for their own sake, so to speak, such as 
consumer goods and military hardware. Intermediate product 
consists of those things that are desired not for their own sake but 
because they are needed to produce final product; copper wire, 
for example, which is produced not in order to be used directly, 
but because it is needed to produce television sets or radar 
equipment. At any point in time, the nation’s economy is capable 
of producing a large number of different combinations of televi- 
sion sets, radar, copper wire, and millions of other commodities. 
The task of national economic planning is to arrange for the 
production of that combination, or product-mix, which best satis- 
fies the objectives of the central party authority. 

In the process of drawing up the plan, the central planners, in a 
rough sort of way, select the optimum combination of products. 
At this stage there is no need, theoretically speaking, for either 
the corporate or ministerial bureaucracy to know the objectives of 
the top leadership. Party leaders and central planners sit down 
together, pick out the optimum combination, and then assign the 
appropriate targets to the producing firms via the planning bu- 
reaucracy. Firms and ministry have no other role than to provide 
the central planners with accurate information on what they are 
capable of producing and then simply producing what they are 
told to. There is no scope for creativity in the planning bureauc- 
racy, for all decisions have been premade by the party planners 
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and hence there is no need to know what the party leaders’ 
intentions are. 

The problem of creativity arises when we return to the real 
world and recognize that plans are not perfect. Consequently, 
decisions must be made by the planning bureaucracy. Perhaps 
the overall plan was too high: the targets for two commodities 
cannot both be fulfilled, and one must decide how much of each 
to produce. Perhaps the overall plan was too low: the targets for 
both commodities can be overfulfilled and one must decide how 
much of each to produce in excess of the plan. One cannot refer 
each such decision to the central planners, and hundreds of such 
decisions must be made, both by the firms and the planning 
bureaucracy. If the planning bureaucracy is to respond crea- 
tively, it must make the decision which would be made by the 
party leaders. But how are they to know what the party leaders 
would choose? 

Suppose a given volume of resources could produce either one 
unit of copper or five units of aluminum. Which would contribute 
more to the objectives of the party authorities? Or, in other 
words, which has the greater value? The answer depends on 
many things. It depends on how much copper and aluminum are 
required to produce television sets and radar. And it depends on 
whether the party authorities wish to stress consumption or de- 
fense this year. A change in party policy will alter the relative 
values of copper and aluminum. If military goods require more 
copper than aluminum, then a shift in policy toward defense will 
increase the relative value of copper. 

What I have described is the so-called duality principle of 
economic theory. To any given technology and preferences, there 
corresponds a unique set of relative values, called “shadow 
prices,” of all commodities. Changes in technology and in party 
policy lead to changes in the shadow prices of all commodities. If 
the planning bureaucracy knew the shadow prices, then they 
could make their decisions creatively if they were so motivated. 
They would devote their resources to copper or aluminum ac- 
cording to whether the one or the other yielded a greater value 
when measured at the shadow prices. Their production decisions 
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would then correspond to what the party leaders would have 
chosen were they able to make the choice themselves. 

The trouble, however, is that the shadow prices are not known 
in the Soviet economy, either by the central planners themselves 
or by the planning bureaucracy or the firms. Prices are an- 
nounced, but it is well known that Soviet prices do not at all 
correspond to the true shadow prices. Soviet prices are used 
primarily not as a guide for resource allocation but, among other 
things, as an instrument of control and evaluation of production 
performance. Since it is in terms of these prices that performance 
is evaluated, and since there are no other clear indicators of the 
party’s preferences, production decisions tend to be made in 
terms of those prices. Hence, the practice of selecting output 
combinations which, at the ruling prices, contribute most to over- 
fulfillment of the planned value-of-output targets. 

The planning bureaucracy is not entirely devoid of guides to 
the party’s preferences. For one thing, the party’s own bureauc- 
racy forms part of the planning bureaucracy, providing certain 
crude indicators of party policy. If a troublesome shortage of fuel 
has developed, or if a major construction project is being held up 
because of a deficit of cement, the signal will be effectively 
communicated to the relevant producing firms and ministries, 
and the production decisions will be made in accordance with the 
party’s preferences. 


The Priority Principle 


The so-called priority principle also works in the same direc- 
tion. The detailed production instructions contained in the plan 
are supplemented by a set of general directives regarding the 
relative importance of certain industries. In some cases the prior- 
ity is informally stated and widely understood, such as the prime 
importance of filling the orders of military goods producers. In 
other cases, the priority is indicated in formal party pronounce- 
ments, such as the decision to expand the chemical industries in 
order to increase the production of fertilizers, synthetic fibers, 
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and plastics. In yet other cases, specific campaigns are conducted, 
such as that for the expansion of corn production in place of other 
grains. 

The employment of general priority instructions does provide 
the planning bureaucracy with some crude guides for decision- 
making in the instances when the plan is not sufficiently specific. 
And there is evidence that the planning bureaucracy does re- 
spond creatively in these cases. We know that plant directors 
would rarely underfulfill an order destined for military use in 
order to overfulfill some other target that would count for more in 
total value of output. We may infer that if the planning bureauc- 
racy were aware of a transgression in this regard by a firm, it 
would quickly take measures to remedy it. Even if the planning 
bureaucracy might be disposed to ignore a general priority rule, 
the fact that priorities and campaigns become the focus of atten- 
tion of party and government control organizations would deter it 
from a conservative response. 

The priority principle serves another important function from 
an economic point of view. It acts as a “stabilizer” of the econ- 
omic process. Stability refers to the capacity of an economic 
system to restore balance in production after an incipient imbal- 
ance has begun to develop. It is conceivable, in the Soviet econ- 
omy, that a decision might be taken somewhere in the system to 
expand the production of some commodity that either uses large 
amounts of copper, or uses other inputs that use large amounts of 
copper, while no corresponding provision was made to expand 
the production of copper and of the things needed to produce 
copper. In a market economy, the incipient imbalance would 
automatically lead to a rise in the price of copper, which would in 
turn lead to a reduction in the demand and an increase in supply 
of copper, thus restoring balance. It is sometimes argued that the 
stabilizing property of a market system is a more important ad- 
vantage than its efficiency in allocating resources. Without auto- 
matic stabilizers, a centrally planned economy might suffer large 
and growing imbalances. 

The priority system is a device for restoring balance once a 
major imbalance has been detected. If the developing copper 
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shortage became large enough to attract the attention of the 
central planners, a campaign would be undertaken to expand the 
production of copper and to reduce its use in those cases where 
substitutes may be employed. Thus, the bureaucrat motivated to 
act creatively can take the priority system as a crude guide to the 
objectives of the state. 

But the trouble with the priority system is that it is too crude. 
The knowledge that copper now ranks high in the values of the 
party is of some use to the bureaucrat, but not very much, for it is 
clearly not higher than everything. Should the Ministry of Non- 
ferrous Metals allocate more resources to fulfill the plans of cop- 
per mines if the result is that the tin mines may underfulfill their 
plans? And if so, by how much should tin production be allowed 
to fall? If the general instruction is to replace copper with substi- 
tutes, should this be done regardless of the cost of the substitute? 
In some cases, it would be technically possible to replace copper 
by iron, but the quality of the product would deteriorate and the 
cost may be high. Should the substitution nevertheless be made 
on the basis of the general priority now assigned to copper? 

Because of the crudity of the priority principle, the planning 
bureaucracy has tended to adhere literally to the injunctions of a 
campaign, to a point beyond what economic rationality would 
have dictated, or the central planners would have wished. The 
fiasco of the corn-growing campaign of Nikita Khruschev may be 
interpreted in these terms. There may well have been regions in 
which natural conditions were such that the substitution of corn 
for other grains would have promoted the objectives of the state, 
but it is now clear that the process went far beyond the bounds of 
rationality, even in terms of the state’s own objectives. 

The fault should not be ascribed entirely to the character of the 
planning bureaucracy, for in large measure it was the policy itself 
that was wrong. But if we assume that the policy was not simply 
to grow corn under all circumstances, but rather where it would 
increase the net value of grain output, then we may regard the 
response of the bureaucracy as conservative rather than creative. 
It was concerned with its own record of performance as that 
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record was evaluated by the party leadership, and not with 
making those decisions which would best satisfy the objectives of 
the party leaders. 

We may now generalize the nature of the difficulty. A priority 
system is a method of ranking or ordering things according to 
their importance or value. But ordinal indicators of value are not 
sufficient for economic decision-making. The economic process 
requires cardinal indicators of value, which we call prices. The 
shadow prices discussed above are ideal quantitative indicators 
of the relative importance of commodities according to the values 
of the state. Were such indicators available, the bureaucracy 
could make and enforce all decisions not previously made by the 
central planners in precisely the way the central planners would 
have made them. In the absence of such indicators, they have no 
way of knowing the extent to which one or another decision 
would further the state’s objectives. Deprived of the information 
needed to respond creatively, they fall back on a conservative 
solution. They base their decisions on those formal or informal 
criteria used by their supervisors for evaluating their work. They 
shift the product-mix, where possible, toward products the prices 
of which are such that they count for most in the computation of 
plan fulfillment. They pursue the priority principle to such a 
point as will earn them recognition as effective leaders. 

Let me briefly conclude this discussion of the product-mix. The 
Soviet planning bureaucracy, like the corporate bureaucracy, 
tends to act conservatively, in the sense that their decisions are 
usually made according to the standards of evaluation applied to 
them and not by reference to what the party leaders would have 
decided in their place. The reason is partly due to the motiva- 
tional system, which places heavy emphasis on certain formal and 
informal criteria of performance. But conservatism is fostered by 
the absence of a satisfactory set of indicators of the relative 
values of goods implied by the party’s preferences. Having no 
precise way of knowing the party’s preferences even if they were 
motivated to act creatively, the bureaucracy tends to make deci- 
sions favoring their own organization’s performance record. Thus, 
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if a culprit must be found, a major candidate for the cause of 
bureaucratic conservatism is the absence of an adequate pricing 
system. 


Quantitative versus Qualitative Criteria 


This conclusion suggests a distinction that may prove useful in 
the analysis of bureaucracy. There are two types of social organi- 
zation for which a bureaucratic structure might be designed. In 
one, the typical decision that must be made is of an “either-or” 
kind. The Passport Office of the State Department must decide 
either to issue a passport or not to issue it. In the second, the 
typical decision is of the “how much” kind. The Internal Revenue 
Service must decide not whether to tax the citizen or not, but 
rather how much to tax him. The difference corresponds to that 
between quality and quantity. 

Now the problem of bureaucracy, as I see it, is that an organi- 
zation’s leaders cannot specify in complete detail the decisions 
they would wish the bureaucracy to make in all possible in- 
stances. They therefore specify certain detailed rules to be applied 
to those categories in which most of the decisions are likely to fall 
and, for the rest, define the general principles to be followed in 
making decisions for those categories not specifically identified. 
The conservative bureaucracy is one that interprets all cases 
literally and insists on following the detailed rule even when the 
general principles suggest that the case is not one to which the 
rule was intended to apply. A creative bureaucracy takes the 
general principles as a guide to the leader's objectives and de- 
parts from the specific rule when it believes the category is not 
one to which the rule was intended to apply. 

I should like now to present two propositions relating to the 
likelihood that a bureaucracy will behave creatively. The first is 
that the more clearly and unambiguously the general principles 
are presented, the more likely is the bureaucracy to respond 
creatively in terms of those principles. The second is that general 
principles covering qualitative categories are more difficult to 
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formulate clearly and unambiguously than those relating to quan- 
titative magnitudes. If these propositions are true, it follows that 
bureaucracies that deal primarily with qualitative categories are 
more likely to act conservatively, and bureaucracies that deal 
primarily with quantitative decisions are more likely to act crea- 
tively. A ministry of foreign affairs is likely to be more conserva- 
tive that a ministry of finance. (The point, of course, applies not 
to the policies of the ministries but to the manner of their imple- 
mentation by the bureaucracies. ) 

The first proposition will probably be regarded as fairly reason- 
able. Given a choice between following a clear rule and a fuzzy 
one, most people are surely likely to follow the former. The 
second proposition is rather harder to defend. Suppose there are 
two organizations. The objective of one is to issue passports to all 
citizens except when the issuance of a passport would not be in 
the national interest. The objective of the second is to attain a 
maximal output with given resources from the joint efforts of 
those who comprise the organization. My contention is that a set 
of general instructions to the bureaucracy designed to attain the 
objective of the first would be much less clear and unambiguous 
than would the instructions to the second bureaucracy. In the 
first case, one would rely heavily on a listing of all the qualitative 
characteristics one can think of at the time of persons whose 
travel abroad might endanger the national interest. This detailed 
listing, and not the more amorphous notion of national interest, is 
likely to become a literal guide to decision-making. In the second 
case, “maximization of output with given resources” is a fairly 
unambiguous guide (given prices and certain other parameters), 
and the bureaucrat would have no difficulty applying this kind of 
principle to the problem of how much labor should be allocated 
to copper or to tin. 

If these propositions are true, then one would expect economic 
bureaucracies in general to be more creative than others that deal 
primarily in qualitative matters. The conclusion of our discussion 
of the product-mix problem, however, was that the Soviet plan- 
ning bureaucracy tended toward conservatism. Does the Soviet 
case disprove the generalization? On the contrary, the problem 
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there is precisely that the system has not taken advantage of the 
potential creativity of an economic bureaucracy. The planning 
bureaucracy has been given only qualitative rules for decision- 
making, such as a priority rule of the form “copper is more 
important than tin.” But the problem is not to issue passports to 
copper and tin; it is rather how much copper and how much tin. 

The instructions are simply not clear enough for making the 
kinds of quantitative decisions the planning bureaucracy is called 
upon to make. What is required is a set of shadow prices that 
express the relative values of the party leaders, and a general rule 
for allocating resources in the light of these prices. Deprived of 
the quantitative instructions needed to respond creatively, the 
Soviet planning bureaucracy is obliged to act conservatively. The 
potential creativity of an economic bureaucracy is lost because it 
is managed like a bureaucracy designed to make qualitative deci- 
sions. 


Innovation of New Technology 


I have thus far discussed bureaucratic creativity in terms of a 
standard appropriate to the current operation of the economy, 
without regard to economic change. It is time to shift to the 
discussion of change. Here we might expect to find stronger 
evidence of bureaucratic creativity, for it is here that the econ- 
omy has demonstrated what is probably its most signal success. 
The Soviet economy has broken few world records for efficiency 
of resource allocation, but it has compiled an impressive record in 
its rates of economic transformation. 

In assessing the role of the bureaucracy in promoting economic 
development, there are at least two facets of the development 
process upon which we might focus. The first is the mobilization 
of savings in order to generate a high rate of investment. The 
second is the promotion of technical innovation. While the sys- 
tem has probably been more successful in the first than in the 
second, I propose to discuss the second because it directs our 
attention to more interesting problems of bureaucracy in general 
and of the Soviet economy in particular. 
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There is little doubt that the system has been effective in 
generating an enormous volume of new technology. One need 
only compare the technological status of the economy today with 
any earlier period to be persuaded of the fact. To be sure, much 
of the advance has consisted primarily of expansion of existing 
forms of technology: a new steel mill is an innovation even if its 
technology duplicates that of existing steel mills. But much of the 
advance consists of genuinely new and improved technology, 
although unfortunately we have no quantitative measures of the 
magnitude. 

However, effectiveness is not the same thing as efficiency. 
Effectiveness refers to a system’s capacity to attain certain results, 
without regard to the effort and resources employed in attaining 
those results. Efficiency refers to the relationship between the 
magnitude of the results and the magnitude of the effort and 
resources invested. I assume that it is efficiency rather than effec- 
tiveness that one ought to have in mind in assessing the creative 
or conservative role of bureaucracy. Therefore, as an approximate 
indicator of efficiency, I shall define conservatism and creativity 
in roughly the same way as the terms were used in the preceding 
discussion. A creative bureaucracy is one in which the rate and 
pattern of technological change, given the resources available, is 
the same as that which would have been achieved by the system’s 
leaders had they been able to make all the decisions made in fact 
by the bureaucracy. A conservative bureaucracy, at the opposite 
extreme, introduces none of the changes that would have been 
introduced by the leaders. We may expect that most bureaucra- 
cies would fall somewhere between these polar opposites. 

Where does the Soviet bureaucracy fall in respect to technolog- 
ical change? We cannot, of course, know what rate of technologi- 
cal change would be generated if the Soviet leaders could make 
all the decisions. But we do know that they regard the present 
rate as quite unsatisfactory. In every major party or government 
review of the economic state of the nation, one may expect to find 
criticisms like Mr. Khrushchev’s complaint a few years ago: “In 
our country some bureaucrats are so used to the old nag that they 
do not want to change over to a good race horse, for he might 
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tear away on the turn and even spill them out of the sleigh! 
Therefore, such people will hold on to the old nag’s tail with both 
hands and teeth.” 

Some quantitative evidence is also available. It is reported 
that the rate of fulfillment of the union-level plan for the intro- 
duction of new technology is normally in the range of 50-60 
percent.” There are, moreover, many reasons for regarding even 
these figures as an overstatement. The percentages refer to the 
number of projects successfully completed, without regard to the 
size of the projects. Accordingly, officials tend to select for com- 
pletion smaller projects requiring little effort, in order to compile 
a favorable record.* The figures also include exploits of imagina- 
tive Soviet officials of the sort Izvestia criticized: “The enterprise 
merely changes a button, and the management claims an innova- 
tion.”* 


Factors Inhibiting Innovation 


The evidence is clear that there is fairly widespread resistance 
to innovation in the economy. Most of the evidence, however, 
deals with the practices of firms. We know much less about the 
attitude toward innovation of the planning bureaucracy, which is 
the central concern in this paper. But since the firm ultimately 
determines whether or not an innovation will be introduced, we 
must devote some attention to the factors influencing the firm’s 
decision. 

The major incentive for innovation is a system of special mone- 
tary bonuses. Equipment and machinery producers, for instance, 
receive bonuses based on the cost savings of the firms that use the 
new equipment. Under the bonus scheme in use between 1956 
and 1961, innovation bonuses amounted to about 1 percent of the 
total wages and salaries of equipment-producing firms.° In addi- 

1. Pravda, July 2, 1959. 2. Pravda, Nov. 22, 1962. 

3. Gregory Grossman, “Innovation and Information in the Soviet Economy,’ 


American Economic Review 56 (May 1966), 126. 


4. Aug. 30, 1963. , 
5. Barry M. Richman, Soviet Management: With Significant American Com- 
parisons (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1965), p. 194. 
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tion to monetary awards, a record of successful innovation is 
likely to enhance the reputation of a manager and promote his 
career. 

Were these the only factors involved in managerial decision- 
making, one might expect a reasonably creative response to inno- 
vation opportunities. The evidence indicates however, that the 
positive incentives for innovation tend to be dominated by more 
potent factors tending toward conservatism. The most important 
of these other factors is the primacy of current production plan- 
fulfillment as the indicator of general managerial performance. 
Plan-fulfillment is the first objective of management, not only 
because it’s the principal criterion of performance, but because a 
large portion of the manager’s monthly take-home pay is tied to 
it. Plan-fulfillment adds approximately 20-50 percent to one’s 
base salary, compared to the average of about 1 percent earned 
for successful innovations. 

However, the primacy of current plan-fulfillment would not 
tend to inhibit innovation, despite the large differences in poten- 
tial monetary awards, if there were no conflict between the two 
activities. Managers do not resist innovation out of a primal urge, 
but because the effort and resources devoted to innovative activ- 
ity may cause the current production plan to be underfulfilled. 

A number of reasons may be cited for the conflict between 
innovation and plan-fulfillment. First, a major innovation often 
requires several years before the kinks are ironed out and it 
begins to operate successfully. During that period the planned 
output, which would have been attained under the old technol- 
ogy, is not likely to be attained while the new technology is being 
mastered. Second, even if in the long run the new technology 
justifies itself many times over, the tenure of office of Soviet 
officials is relatively short, and their planning horizon tends to 
focus on the short run. A record of several successive periods of 
underfulfillment of plan may lead to loss of bonuses and perhaps 
demotion, leaving the eventual benefits of the innovation to be 
enjoyed by the next manager. 

Third, new technology often requires considerable new re- 
sources and new suppliers. Given the difficulties of obtaining 
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supplies in a tautly planned system, innovations tend to aggra- 
vate the already tight supply situation. Fourth, the prices of new 
products are often set at a level that provides a lower rate of 
profit and counts for less in computing plan-fulfillment, than do 
the older standard products. Hence, if plan-fulfillment is threat- 
ened, the tendency is to shift away from the new products to- 
ward the safe old ones. 

Fifth, the customers for new equipment must rely on the pro- 
ducer for servicing and for spare parts. Since the shortage of spare 
parts is one of the perennial problems of Soviet management, 
firms are cautious about installing new equipment and increasing 
their dependence on the services of other firms. The strategy of 
minimizing dependence on other firms has led to a number of 
costly “autarkic” practices, such as the construction and equip- 
ping of large machineshops for the purpose of producing one’s 
own spare parts and rebuilding old equipment rather than taking 
the chance of installing new models. 

Sixth, the introduction of new models involves the firm in 
extensive testing and negotiations with research institutes and 
other official agencies whose approval is required before the 
production is authorized. Seventh, Gale Johnson has noted that a 
long history of agricultural campaigns for innovations which 
proved to be ill-advised has undermined the confidence of agri- 
cultural officials in new techniques and equipment, at least those 
imposed upon the farms by industrial firms and the bureaucracy. 
The consequence has been a “hostile environment for technical 
change.” 

This set of factors has generated a widespread tendency to 
avoid risk-taking. As summarized by the Economic Gazette: “Fre- 
quently a person who never makes mistakes is the man who never 
shows any personal initiative and never takes risks upon himself; 
and such people are good managers. The whole world will come 
loose on the head of the innovator who is courageous and not 
afraid of risk or mistakes that may accompany research and 
change.” 


6. D. Gale Johnson, “The Environment for Technological Change in Soviet 
Agriculture,” American Economic Review 56 (May 1966), 148-49. 
7. Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Nov. 23, 1963. 
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We have established that the corporate bureaucracy of the 
firms tends to be conservative rather than creative with regard to 
innovation. Our concern, however, is with the role of the plan- 
ning bureaucracy. What can one say about its behavior? As in our 
analysis of the product-mix problem, one would expect that the 
behavior of the planning bureaucracy must be in part responsible 
for the character of the firm’s behavior. Since less is known about 
the planning bureaucracy, the precise pressures under which it 
operates cannot be described in as great detail. But enough is 
known to suggest that in important ways it supports, or at least 
does not positively discourage, conservatism in the firms. This 
generalization, which emerged from earlier studies of the Soviet 
economy, is supported by the most recent investigation, by Barry 
Richman. His conclusion is as follows: 


It is evident from Soviet sources and interviews with 
Soviet managers that in most instances, no significant penal- 
ties are imposed for failure to fulfill innovation assignments. 
In general, sovnarkhoz officials and enterprise party officials 
are reluctant to compel managers to innovate unless they 
themselves have received firm orders and are subject to 
pressure from their own bosses. The personal status of these 
officials hinges on the criterion used for evaluating and re- 
warding enterprise management. For this reason innovation 
assignments often have little operational significance for en- 
terprise managers.° 


The view that the source of the conservatism of firms is to be 
found in the planning bureaucracy is supported by many hints in 
the literature. Alec Nove, for instance, quotes the following com- 
ment in a Soviet literary periodical: “Suppose the director desires 
to bring into production a new (plastic) powder. . . , he would 
have to wait endlessly in ministerial reception rooms. There is a 
risk here. The risk is not that millions might be lost. He might 
take up these powders and, God forbid, the quarterly plan will be 
messed up, and the ministry will show up badly in the statistical 
report.” 


8. Richman, Soviet Management, p. 19 
g. Alec Nove, The Soviet Economy CS York, 1961), p. 169. 
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The planning bureaucracy—ministry or national economic 
council—is the “home office” of the firms. It is they who evaluate 
the firms, who determine the bonuses of managerial personnel, 
and who either promote or retard the careers of directors. Hence, 
it is the interests of the planning bureaucracy, as perceived by 
plant managers, that govern the decisions of firms. The bureauc- 
racy is held to account, above all, by fulfillment of current plan 
targets. And since innovation often threatens plan-fulfillment, 
both bureaucracy and firms tend to respond conservatively to it. 


Factors Encouraging Innovation 


We have emphasized thus far the factors that inhibit innova- 
tion. This, of course, is only part of the tale, and we must also 
account for the fact that innovation does take place and the 
economy has progressed technologically. A number of factors 
help account for the fact that, despite the tendency toward con- 
servatism, innovation does occur. 

First, commercial secrecy as practiced in private-enterprise 
economies does not prevail in the Soviet economy. Hence, the 
stock of technological knowledge from which innovations might 
be drawn is rather wider, other things being equal, than it would 
be in a market economy. Second, as a relatively underdeveloped 
economy, the Soviet Union has been able to draw on the vast 
body of advanced technological knowledge available in the West. 
The volume of translated and published technological informa- 
tion available in the USSR is perhaps the largest in the world. 
Third, it is likely that the introduction of borrowed technology is 
both easier and less risky than the introduction of technology that 
has never been tried before. Moreover, in the 1920’s and 1930's, a 
substantial portion of the new technology was introduced into 
the USSR by Western firms under contractual arrangements. 

Fourth, given the high rate of investment, much new tech- 
nology was introduced in the form of entirely new enterprises. 
Since in such cases there are no established production lines that 
may be upset if a new process is introduced, the sources of re- 
sistance are not present. Fifth, in such high-priority industries as 
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aerospace and defense-related industries, the bureaucratic dis- 
tance between firms and central planners is very small. These are 
what Nove calls “naturally centralized” production processes. 
Since very little bureaucracy is interposed between central plan- 
ners and firms, bureaucratic conservatism does not arise to inhibit 
innovation. Moreover, these high-priority industries are run by 
the most highly trained and least replaceable of managerial and 
technical personnel, who are more likely to regard innovation as 
a fulfilling challenge and as a mode of advancement, rather than 
as a threat to their positions. 

Sixth, innovations vary greatly in the degree of risk associated 
with their introduction. The least risky are presumably adopted 
first, in order to satisfy the minimal demands for fulfilling the 
new technology requirements, and they contribute to the record 
of technological progress. The risk is further reduced by mana- 
gers who use such familiar devices as stockpiling supplies in 
anticipation of trouble and understanding the output capacity of 
the new process. There are, moreover, innovations which increase 
productivity so quickly that they promote rather than retard the 
short-run interests of managers in current plan-fulfillment. 

Seventh is the fact that within the bureaucracy interests often 
conflict, and the conservative behavior of one bureaucratic group 
may be resisted by the pressure from another. A research institute 
that has developed a new process may have a strong professional 
and personal interest in seeing the process widely introduced and 
will exert pressure in the ministry to overcome the foot-dragging 
by chief administrations and firms. Members of the party bu- 
reaucracy, moreover, may be operating under specific instruc- 
tions that impel them to push on occasion for innovations that the 
production bureaucracy might have preferred to postpone; or one 
ministry's plans may be dependent on the production of certain 
new equipment by another ministry. If the stakes are high 
enough, the latter will exert pressure on the former through the 
Council of Ministers. This is perhaps the chief source of the 
pressure on firms from their own planning bureaucracy, which 
ordinarily gives tacit support for resistance to innovation that 
threatens current plan-fulfillment. 

Eighth, and finally, somewhere near the top of the hierarchy 
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the line between “party leadership” and “planning bureaucracy” 
is blurred. Many of the most important ministers are members of 
the highest party councils and also head bureaucratic establish- 
ments. They are part of the group who generate the very prefer- 
ences we have employed as the standard for determining 
whether the planning bureaucracy will take those decisions 
which are or are not in accord with party preferences. They are 
more judges than judged, and however one might evaluate their 
performance, it is surely not by the same kinds of criteria as are 
used for officials located further down the hierarchy. They are a 
major source of continuous pressure for innovation that helps ex- 
plain the rate of technological progress the system has achieved. 

The factors promoting innovation in the Soviet economy then, 
have led to a substantial rate of technological progress. But the 
rate has been less than it would have been had the party leader- 
ship been in the position to make the decisions to innovate. The 
reason may be ascribed to certain conditions making for conserv- 
ative rather than creative behavior in the planning bureaucracy 
interposed between party leaders and firms. As in the case of 
product-mix decisions, the primacy of fulfilling current produc- 
tion plans as a criterion of performance militates against the 
creative response of assuming those risks which party leaders 
would if they were able to make all decisions. 


Some Suggestions for Reform 


It may be useful to conclude the discussion by considering 
some ways the system might be changed so as to increase its 
creativity. Since it is the planning bureaucracy whose behavior is 
under analysis, I shall exclude from consideration those proposals 
that would do away entirely with that bureaucracy. I shall as- 
sume that a planning bureaucracy will continue to be interposed 
between central planners and firms and consider ways in which 
the conservative tendencies of this bureaucracy might be modi- 
fied. 


The analysis has identified two major sources of conservatism. 
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One is the absence of a satisfactory set of quantitative indicators 
of the relative values of commodities as implied in the party’s 
preferences. The other is the fact that the incentive system is tied 
to a criterion of performance that motivates behavior not consist- 
ent with party preferences. These sources of conservatism might 
be modified by the introduction of three types of measure. First is 
a pricing system designed to approximate more closely the true 
shadow prices of commodities and factors of production. Second 
is the use of a criterion of performance better designed to lead to 
decisions consistent with the party’s preferences. And third is a 
set of incentives which, given a satisfactory measure of perform- 
ance, will maximize the efforts of managers to make decisions 
consistent with the party’s preferences. 

A voluminous literature has now developed on the problem of 
price-formation in the Soviet economy, and I shall not comment 
on it here. The regime has announced its intention to introduce a 
major reform, and we may expect a new pricing system to be 
introduced eventually. Informed as it is likely to be by the exten- 
sive development of economic theory in recent years, the new 
pricing system is likely to serve more successfully than past pol- 
icies as a guide to the relative values of goods as implied by the 
preferences of the party leaders. If the bureaucracy is authorized 
to accept these prices as a basis of decision-making, we may 
expect more creative behavior. Instead of such vague guides as 
an instruction to “substitute aluminum for copper whenever pos- 
sible,” firms and ministries could decide on the appropriate sub- 
stitution in each case on the basis of the announced prices. If the 
central planners discover that, with given prices, the demand for 
copper still exceeds the supply, they can then raise the relative 
price of copper. This will serve as a precise quantitative guide to 
users of copper to press the use of substitutes still further and to 
producers of copper to shift resources to copper production still 
further. “Violation of the assortment plan” will cease to be re- 
garded as an act of bureaucratic conservatism, but rather as a 
signal to the central planners that certain prices should be ad- 
justed. 

A satisfactory system of prices would provide a clue to the 
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party's wishes needed by those firms and ministries who happen 
to be motivated to behave creatively. But we have seen that there 
are certain defects in the structure of bureaucratic motivations. 
In particular, the dominance of the value of output as the crite- 
rion of performance focuses decision-making on that at the ex- 
pense of a variety of other considerations, such as cost of produc- 
tion and innovation. The defect of this criterion has long been 
known to Soviet economists and has most recently come under 
the vigorous criticism of Professor Liberman. 

His well-known remedy is the use of profit rather than value of 
output as the principal criterion of performance. Given a satisfac- 
tory set of prices, decisions which would increase profit would at 
the same time be consistent with the objectives of the party’s 
leaders. Firms and ministries motivated to respond creatively 
would no longer face the prospect of showing a poorer record of 
performance as that performance has been evaluated in the past. 
Since costs of production affect profit, they would devote the 
same attention to cost-minimization as would the party leaders, 
were the latter able to make all decisions. If the period over 
which profit is calculated were lengthened, the motivation for 
innovation would be increased, since short-run losses due to inno- 
vation may be offset by long-run profits. Thus, the use of profit 
rather than output as the criterion of performance would moti- 
vate more creative behavior in the bureaucracy. 

The two reforms proposed above would be expected to channel 
decision-making in a direction more consistent with the objec- 
tives of the party’s leaders. But the success of these reforms 
would depend on one more factor, namely, the incentives deter- 
mining the intensity with which managers promote the party’s 
objectives. The prime incentive in the past has been income, 
particularly the monetary bonuses for successful effort in excess 
of that provided for in the plan. The evidence suggests that the 
system of monetary incentives has been highly successful in eli- 
citing a high level of effort; the problems have arisen from the 
misdirection of effort rather than its intensity. The shift from 
value of output to profit as the criterion of performance would 
not eliminate income as the primary reward; the only change is 
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that the income would be earned on the basis of the profit made 
rather than the output produced. 

But the success of the income incentive depends not only on 
the criterion of performance, but also on the size of the incentive. 
The evidence of the past suggests that the size of the income 
payments to successful managers has been sufficient to attract 
into the occupation a competent group of officials and to motivate 
them to work hard at their jobs. There is one aspect of endeavor, 
however, in which the incentive system has not seemed to work. I 
refer to effort directed toward innovational activity. One of the 
causes of the conservative attitude toward innovation was identi- 
fied above as the primacy of short-run plan-fulfillment targets. 
With a shift to profit as the criterion, resistance to innovation 
might be reduced, especially if the time period for evaluating 
profitability is extended. 

However, a question may be raised whether the size of the 
incentive income is sufficient to motivate the desired degree of 
innovative activity. One may distinguish the task of current man- 
agement of the economy from the task of introducing technologi- 
cal change. It is a plausible conjecture that incentives adequate 
to the first task may not be adequate to the second. If so, the 
promotion of a more creative response to innovation by both the 
planning and the corporate bureaucracy may require a substan- 
tial increase in the size of the incentives for successful innovation. 

In the analysis of the private enterprise economy it has been 
found convenient, especially in the writings of Schumpeter, to 
distinguish the “wages of management” from the “profits of entre- 
preneurship.” The distinction has lost some of its force in the 
modern corporate bureaucracy, but the point undoubtedly still 
applies. It requires a relatively modest income prospect to moti- 
vate a firm to continue with the production of a long-tested 
product or with the use of a proven process, but it requires a 
much larger set of income possibilities to motivate the firm to 
take a new product or process. If the income opportunities availa- 
ble for the second are no greater than those available for the first, 
the volume of innovative activity is likely to be much less. 

There is reason to believe that the same principle may apply to 
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the Soviet economy. Innovation involves risk and it also involves 
a great deal more effort than does the successful management of 
an ongoing production operation. Salaried officials are likely to 
think many times before risking the respectable income they earn 
from successful current operations for the sake of an innovation 
that would not bring substantially greater rewards. To pose the 
problem in this way is to suggest a possible solution. If the 
structure of incentives were such as to hold out the possibility of 
very large rewards, commensurate with the social profitability of 
the new product or process, the willingness to respond creatively 
might be greatly enhanced. 

What is needed is an incentive system that will allow for the 
creation of Soviet millionaires. It might seem as if the proposal 
conflicts with a basic ideological precept of an acceptable social- 
ist income-distribution policy. But the history of the Soviet econ- 
omy attests to the ideological flexibility of the system in the face 
of economic pressures. Moreover, the proposal is not a radical 
departure from present income policy; it is rather an extension of 
that policy. For one thing, there may already exist millionaires, 
among the most successful writers and artists who earn very large 
incomes on the basis of royalties. Secondly, the incomes will be 
earned not from exploitative or monopoly power, but from the 
promotion of the interests of the socialist state. 

Third, present income policy is based on the proposition that 
persons should be rewarded in proportion to their contribution. 
This policy is applied to the incomes of labor and of manage- 
ment. The one major area to which it is not applied is entrepre- 
neurship or innovation. If it were applied there, then the persons 
who conceive and implement a successful innovation that con- 
tributes many millions to the socialist economy would be 
awarded some portion of those millions for their pains. Failure to 
do so is in fact inconsistent with present policy. Innovators are 
perhaps the most exploited group in the economy, as measured 
by the gap between the value of their contribution and the size of 
their rewards.® 


® ep. NoTE. For a related discussion of economic considerations in the administra- 
tion of developmental programs see chap. 10 above, especially pp. 342-7. 
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The point of the proposal, however, is not equity but efficiency. 
If the rate of innovation is indeed less than it would be were the 
party leaders themselves able to make all the decisions, then 
bureaucratic conservatism involves a loss to the society. Each 
year’s national product is less than it could be, and the gap 
between actual and potential product grows over time. If the gap 
could be closed by offering to the innovator a substantial portion 
of the gains from innovation in the form of personal income, the 
objectives of the party’s leaders would be more fully attained. 
The creation of a class of socialist millionaires may be the price of 
eliminating this major locus of bureaucratic conservatism. 
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Fred W. Riggs 


A book entitled Frontiers of Development Administration 
could scarcely have a conclusion. Its basic thrust is to point 
toward an uncharted terrain, to indicate questions that need to 
be raised, to whet the appetite for exploration, to call for support 
of ventures into the unknown. Only after the undiscovered has 
been well explored can a conclusion be written. In this vein we 
ask, “What next”? 

Some years ago the Comparative Administration Group, in a 
mood of critical self- opel and planning for the future, formu- 
lated a set of guidelines and priorities. Heading the list of priori- 
ties, by unanimous consensus, was the urgent need for research, 
sespoeelly field research by international and_interdisciplinary 
_teams.’ It was recognized that the real problems, the empirical 
“and the policy-oriented questions, which were raised by the new 
field of development administration scarcely lay within the prov- 
ince of any one discipline, including political science, and they 
could not be answered by Americans nor, indeed, by investiga- 
tors of any one nationality. A convergence of perspectives and a 
diversity of methods would be needed to make any real progress 
in answering the multitude of questions that CAG activities had 
raised. 

In a burst of enthusiasm, CAG applied for funds to support 
such research. Its efforts came to nothing. It was possible to 
secure small-scale support for a continuation of the research-in- 


1. Development Administration: Report by a Special Committee (Bloomington, 
Ind: Comparative Administration Group, June 1964). 
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ducing seminars, conferences, and committees sponsored by 
CAG, but it was not possible to obtain funds for the support of 
sustained field research. The cost of any one such project of real 
promise would of course have equalled the whole budget of the 
CAG, and yet not one but a substantial number of field studies 
are needed if development administration is to move out of the 
area of promising speculation into the realm of solid knowledge. 
Yet the total cost of such an effort would be less than the cost of a 
bomber. 

However bleak the picture in 1965, it was no worse than the 
situation ten years earlier when a subcommittee of the American 
Political Science Association prepared the first design for a com- 
prehensive field study in comparative administration.” Utilizing 
an imaginative statement or “outline” prepared by Wallace Sayre 
and Herbert Kaufman as its basis, the design called for an inter- 
disciplinary inquiry carried out in two sets of three countries 
each. The countries were chosen to minimize ecological differ- 
ences and thereby to enhance the experimental relevance of what- 
ever findings might be secured about differences in administra- 
tive performance and structure. Thus, this early proposal 
anticipated, in another form, the call for comparative field ana- 
lysis based on the arbitrary partitioning of countries proposed by 
Glenn Paige in chapter 4 of this book. 

Again, for a variety of reasons which are now of interest only to 
the historian, and despite widespread interest in the research 
design, the project was never funded and no field work was done. 
The situation has scarcely improved since. It is true that funds 
have been forthcoming for a few very modest efforts relevant to 
development administration. An important step was the formula- 
tion of the Inter-University Research Program on Institution- 
Building, headquartered at the Graduate School of Public and 
International Affairs, University of Pittsburgh. Under the ener- 
getic leadership of Milton Esman this small consortium of four 
universities was successful in raising funds from the Ford Foun- 

2. The Sayre-Kaufman Outline: A Research Design for a Pilot Study in Com- 
parative Administration (Bloomington, Ind.: Comparative Administration Group, 
January 1966). See also, for more background information, William J. Siffin’s 


Introduction to his Toward the Comparative Study of Public Administration 
(Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1957). 
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dation and AID for a number of studies in different countries, 
utilizing a common theoretical framework, to test ideas about the 
processes involved in creating new institutions capable of serving 
as carriers and promoters of development. A significant number 
of field investigations have been completed under this program, 
but lack of funds has hampered efforts to publish the results, and 
it now appears that money will not become available to continue 
the work after the initial grants have been used up. 

A rather small but significant comparative study of bureauc- 
racy in three European countries, based on the collection and 
analysis of aggregate statistics to measure administrative per- 
formance and bureaucratic characteristics of postal operations, 
has been organized by Blanche Blank, with the cooperation of 
Alfred Diamant and a number of European scholars. 

Another limited but important comparative study of the ad- 
ministration of rice production programs in several Asian coun- 
tries has been launched under the aegis of the Asia Committee of 
CAG, under the leadership of José Abueva and Richard Gable. 
After much effort, a small grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
was secured which made it possible for five Asian and five Ameri- 
can scholars to meet in order to plan the project, first in Manila 
and subsequently in Seoul. Support for field work for one year in 
three countries was later obtained from AID through the South- 
east Asia Development Advisory Group, and a very promising 
beginning has been made. Even in this instance, however, finan- 
cial limitations have forced a drastic curtailment of the scope of 
the study and have made it very difficult to sustain the degree of 
interdisciplinary and international cooperation that was at first 
visualized. 

In addition to these very modest group studies, there have of 
course been a number of extremely useful projects carried out by 
individuals who, in one way or another, have been able to secure 
support for personal research. An increasing number of studies 
are also being generated in the new institutes and schools of 
public administration that have been established during the last 
two decades in quite a few countries around the world.’ 


3. Allan A. Spitz, Developmental Change: An Annotated Bibliography (Lex- 
ington, Kentucky: University Press of Kentucky, 1969). 
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After all of these studies have been taken into account, how- 
ever, one can only conclude that far too little has been accom- 
plished in relation to the magnitude and intrinsic importance of 
the subject. Moreover, a great deal of the effort that has been 
expended has yielded results far short of what might have been 
achieved had greater coordination of effort been possible. For the 
most part, individual studies carried out by isolated scholars in 
different countries are noncumulative in their impact. Because of 
great differences in research design and conceptualization, in 
criteria for the definition and measurement of variables, and 
because of incomplete information about what is going on, it 
must be said that the work of one man rarely serves to corrobor- 
ate or refute the propositions put forward by another. 

Much of this waste could be avoided and significant progress 
made if there were to be established one major center or program 
for research on development administration, linked as it would 
certainly be with the network of scholars and practitioners inter- 
ested in development administration that has already come into 
being. Even without a special center or institute for this purpose, 
the establishment of a generous fund and program to support 
research in this field could have immense value. 

It is sometimes argued that if worthwhile research proposals 
were forthcoming, financial support could be secured. Although 
there is no doubt some truth to this view, it is also true that the 
availability of funds provides an incentive for the preparation of 
research proposals. Good scholars, who are also very busy, are not 
likely to spend much time in the preparation of detailed research 
designs unless they feel reasonably confident that financial sup- 
port will be forthcoming. 

In other fields, notably in the natural sciences, funds have been 
used not only to attract qualified scholars to work on problems 
considered worthy of study, but also to provide fellowships, to 
build laboratories, and to finance teaching positions so that the 
supply of qualified scholars capable of good work might be in- 
creased. Needless to say, such support is extremely limited in the 
field of development administration. Even in the broader field of 
international development, from a comprehensive interdisci- 
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plinary point of view, one can scarcely point to a major center or 
institute in the United States that has been funded to support a 
minimum of, let us say, fifty scholars working full time on this 
subject, even though it has far-reaching implications not only for 
the rest of the world but for the United States itself. The availa- 
ble support is scattered, unpredictable, and limited, typically 
marginal to other concerns. 

It remains unclear when or how it may be possible—if ever—to 
break out of the constraints that have so far gravely hampered 
almost all of our efforts to secure the support needed to make 
possible solid discovery in the new field of development adminis- 
tration. It is to be hoped that by the publication of this volume, 
and the other works included in the CAG-sponsored books that 
will become available through the Duke University Press, enough 
interest will be generated in appropriate places so that some time 
in the future we will be able to move beyond our present stage of 
confused speculation and hypothesizing onto the solid ground of 
empirically tested generalization and relevant fact. To that end 
this book is earnestly dedicated. 
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